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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(Chicago, Il.) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1954 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

To InvestiGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Chicago, Lil. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 224, 
United States Courthouse, 219 South Clark Street, Chicago, I)]., Sen- 
ator William Langer, chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Langer. 

Also present: James H. Bobo, assistant counsel to the subeommit- 
tee; Floyd A. Jenson, investigator; Wendel Sears, investigator; Har- 
old F. Strong, social services consultant. 

Chairman Lancer. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Bobo, will you state the purpose of the meeting for the benefit 
of those present. 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it has been our effort throughout the past 
year to go over the country and the Nation, and also hold heari ings in 
Ww ashington, to determine just what the extent of the problems of 
juvenile delinquency are. We have heard from various national 
agencies. We have held hearings in W ashington, D. C., in Boston, 
Mass., in Philadelphia, in Denver, in E] Paso, San Diego, Los An- 
geles,and San Francisco. We feel that by going into the communities 
we can understand their problems, we can see whereby the Federal 
Government through its legislation can pad the field of leadership. 

Hopefully, there will come recommendations through the accumu- 
lation of ideas, through other police departments, State officials and 
the Federal agencies that will certainly do something to curb the tide 
of delinquency as it now exists in this Nation. 

That is our purpose in Chicago. It is not to criticize the city and 
not to be critical in any way. All we want to do is to find out what 
the situation is as far as delinquency is concerned in Chicago from 
the various public and private officials. It is our hope that is what we 
will accomplish in this 2-day hearing. 

Chairman Lancer. Call your first witness. 

Mr. Boso. Deputy Chief Charles G. O’Regan. 

Chairman Lanerr. Will you stand and be sworn, please. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
pending matter shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Deputy Chief O’Reaan. I do. 











VENILE DELINQUENCY 


TESTIMONY OF DEPUTY CHIEF CHARLES G. O'REGAN, CHICAGO 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bowo, For the purpose of the record, will vou state your name, 
position, and address ¢ 

Deputy Chief O°'Reean. Charles G. O'Regan. I am deputy com 
missioner for staff service, Chicago Police Department. 

Chairman Lancer. I want to say to you, gentlemen, that this is 
very informal. If any of you want to ask questions of the witness at 
iny time—or the counsel—you are at perfect liberty to do so—just 
give your name for the record. 

Mr. Bono. Chief, I think you have a statement there. Would you 
like to give it to us? 

Deputy Chief O'Recan. Actually I don't have a statement. My role 
this morning is an introductory affair. I brought with me the heads 
of the departments and units in the police department who are assigned 
directly to the fundamentals related to juvenile delinquency. How 
ever, | would like to have the committee understand that our organi 
zation was reestablished and enlarged in the year 1950. Hence our 
statistical record increases from that year forward to the present date, 
vith the exception of narcotics in the delinquency age group. 

For the information of the committee, our age group of juveniles is 
boys of 16 and girls of 17. Beyond that is teen age. We hold separate 
statistics for both. 

Mr. Boro. In other words, the boys go up to the age 16 and the 


_ 


oirls 14 


Deputy Chief O'Recan. That is right. In the year 1950, we had a 
otal of 106 cases of narcotics prosecuted through our department in 
the juvenile bracket. The follow Ino vear, 1951, it was reduced to 88. 
In the year 1952, it was again reduced to 42, in 1953, an additional re- 
duction to 37, and for the fisst 9 months of 1954, the number stands 
it 16 

We do have a considerable difficulty in the magazines, pocket books. 
ind comics. We have an overall of about 1,000 of these titles in Chi- 

wo, and it is pretty rough for the police department to be able to 
ategorize all those after review. 

In the early part of this year, an organization was established which 
is now known as the Citizen’s Committee for Better Juvenile Litera- 
ture. They embrace very nearly every organization in the city of 
Chicago—women’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, the Catholic 
Women’s Association, the Antidefamation League, the Temple League 
of Illinois and B'nai Brith. They are all in this one organization. 
They are reviewing these books and categorizing them as to proper 
and improper reading for juveniles. 

In addition to that, in August of this year we established with 
the Juvenile Protective Association a project in the Englewood dis- 
trict which you will find located on the map. It is a sort of cosmo- 
politan neighborhood. This project has been going from that time 
to the present and will continue to go with the hope that as a result 
of this project, we may come upon some formula whereby the police 
department and different social agencies within the city of Chicago can 


work together for a better end, to find some reason for the delin- 
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Then we have another project going on now which is a repetition 
of what has been happening in past years—probably a lapse of 2 years. 
We have a training program for juvenile officers. That is put on 
under the auspices of Rev. Ralph Gallagher of Loyola University. 


He enlisted the aid of different educators: They are at the top 1 
their field. 
Chairman Lancer. It will be made a part of the record, 
(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1.” and reads 
as follows:) 


Exnipir No. 1 
TRAINING PROGRAM FOR JUVENILE OFFICERS, CHICAGO PoLICE DEPARTMEN' 


FIRST DAY MONDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1954; MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1954 


a.m. to 10 a.m 
Introduction of guests by the director of personnel, John J. Nelligan. 
Outline of the training program by Father Ralph A. Gallagher, 8S. J., Loyola 
University. 
10 a. m. to 12 noon 
The Policeman, the Delinquent, the Community, and the Social Implications, 
by Dr. Paul Mundy, assistant professor, department of sociology, Loyola 
University. 
12 noon to 1 p. m. 
Lunch. 
Lp. m, to 38 p.m. 
Social Agencies in the Community by Mr. Matthew Schoenbaum, dean, 
school of social work, Loyola University. 
> p.m. to 4 p. m. 
The Policeman and the Socialized Court by Judge Harold P. O’Connell, 
Municipal Court of Chicago. 
4 p.m. to5 p.m. 
Public Recreation as It Is Related to Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Control by Mr. Arthur Schultz, director, Chicago Recreation Commission. 
SECOND DAY—TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1954; TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1954 


9 a.m. to 10 a. m. 
Review by Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, 8. J. 
10 a. m. to 11 a. m, 

The Family Court, Its Law and Practices by Mr. Ralph Riley, chief 

istrator, Family Court of Cook County. 
ll a. m. to 11:30 a. m. 

The Functions of the State’s Attorney in the Family Court by Mr 

EK. Novoselsky, assistant State’s attorney. 
11:30 a. m. to 12 noon 
The Family Court Probation Procedure by Mr. Edward Nerad, chief ro 
bation officer, boys probation division, family court 
12 noon to 1 p. m. 
Lunch 
1 p. m. to 2 p, m. 

The Chicago Boys Clubs Program as It Is Related to the Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency by Mr. Joseph Clemens, executive director, 
Chicago Boys Clubs. 

2p. m. to 3 p. m. 

Institutional Treatment in the Illinois State Training School for 

Geneva, Ill, by Miss Mary Lois Shaughnessy, director. 
3 p.m. to4p. 1 

The Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council Program as It Relates to the 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency by Mr. Joseph B. Meegan, 
executive secretary 

4p.m.to5 p. m. 
Movie—Marillae Social Center. 


admin- 
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Girls, 
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THIRD DAY WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1954; 


’ 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1954 


9 a.m. to 10 a. m. 

Review by Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S. J. 

The Individual Delinquent by Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S. J., chairman, depart- 
ment of psychology, Loyola University. 

11 a. m. to 12 noon 
The Delinquent, the Truant, and the Policeman by Dr. Thaddeus J. Lubera, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Chicago Board of Education. 
12 noon to 1 p. m. 
Lunch. 
1 p.m. to3 p. m. 

The Social Causes of Delinquency; the Sociologist, the Police, and the De- 
linquent Child by Mr. Clifford Shaw, Institute for Juvenile Research. 
Lecturer at the University of Chicago. ° 

3 p.m. to5 p. m. 

Pathological Development and Psychological Personalities by Rev. William J. 

Devlin, S. J., Loyola University. 


FOURTH DAY rHURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1954; THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1954 


9 a. m. to 10 a. m. 
Review by Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S. J. 
10 a. m. to 11 a. m. 
The Adolescent Boy and Girl by Rev. Louis B. Snider, 8. J., associate pro 
fessor, department of psychology, Loyola University. 
11 a. m. to 12 noon 
Implications of Mental Testing Programs by Dr. Thomas Kennedy, assistant 
professor, department of psychology, Loyola University. 
12 noon tol p. m. 
Lunch, 
1 p. m. to 2 p. m. 
Big Brother Movement by Mr. James M. Sullivan, Holy Name Society Big 
Brothers, director, social service department. 
2 p.m. to3 p. m. 
Case Work and the Police Officer by Miss Margaret Shea, assistant pro- 
fessor, school of social work, Loyola University. 
3 p.m. to 5 p. m. 
Youth Bureau Police Procedure by Capt. William J. Szarat, Chicago Park 
District Police. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, 19543; FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1954 


9 a. m. to 10:30 a. m. 
Film study in human development from birth to 5 years. Growth, learning, 
adjustment, and social development. 
10:30 a. m. to 12 noon 
New Approaches to Juvenile Delinquency by Rev. Ralph Gallagher, §S. J. 


12 noon te 1 p. m. -j 
Lunch. 
1 p. m. to 4p. m. 
Review. Final examination. 
Mr. Bono. He gathers together the instructors, and you hold more - 


or less a school? 

Deputy Chief O’Rrean. He gathers the instructors and gives them 
their subject, and the school is conducted in our building. ; 

Mr. Boro. That lasts for a week, I understand. How often is that 
school given ? 

Deputy Chief O’Reean. That is given every 2 or 3 years. During 
the interim within our own training division, and with the aid of 
Dr. Lois Higgins, we put on courses. 

I feel that is all I have to say unless there are some questions. The 
group that came with me are from our department, and they have 
specific and definite information of their learnings through the course 
of time they were in charge of these departments. 
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Mr. Bozo. Chief, could I ask you a few questions as to the organi- 
zations of your juvenile bureau, or is Sergeant Considine going to 
cover that? 

Deputy Chief O’Reeaan. He is going to cover the juvenile aspect. 
We have the rest of the group th: at will cover the automobiles, wom- 
en’s section, the censor and the narcotics. They are all here present. 

Chairman Lanaer. Thank you very much. 

Deputy Chief O’Reean. Thank you. 

Chairman Lancer. Call your next witness, please. 

Mr. Bono. Sergeant Considine. 

Chairman Lancer. Will you stand and be sworn, please? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
pending matter shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Sergeant Consipine. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF SGT. EDWARD CONSIDINE, ASSISTANT IN CHARGE, 
POLICE JUVENILE UNIT, CHICAGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bozo. Sergeant Considine, for the benefit of the record, would 
you give your name, address, and position ? 

Sergeant Consiprne. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcom- 
mittee, my name is Edward Considine; my title, assistant in charge 
of the polic e juvenile unit of the Chicago Police Department. Iw ould 
like to tell you briefly the structure of our juvenile unit and the method 
used in the handling and processing of juvenile offenders (boys 16 
years and under and girls 17 years and under). 

The juvenile unit has a total personnel of 80 police juvenile officers 
and 8 policewomen assigned to the unit. Of this total 52 have some 
college education, ranging from 1 to 4 years; 36 of the juvenile unit 
personnel have completed the police training course at Wright and 
Wilson Junior Colleges located in this city. The entire personnel of 
the juvenile unit was selected from within the ranks of the police 
department, on the basis of competitive examination, open to all 
members of the department. This competitive examination was given 
after a 2-week training course that consisted of lectures by outstand- 
ing authorities in the field of sociology on the probable causes of the 
delinquent problem. The presiding judge of the Cook County ju- 
venile court and administrative officers of that court appeared and 
defined the Illinois State laws relative to the handling and processing 
of juveniles by that court. 

In the handling and processing of juvenile offenders, the juvenile 
office has only the permission of the juvenile court to adjust cases of 
minor offenders; and refer to that court all cases of serious misde- 
meanors and felonies. The juvenile officer is guided in his decision 
either to adjust or refer the offending juvenile by the following: 
The offense committed, the temperament of the child, his or her 
parental or domestic environment, and previous juvenile record. 

Juvenile officers by counseling the offending juvenile and his parents 
or guardian can and frequently do prevent a child from becoming a 
delinquent. It should be stated at this time that no member of the 
police department other than a juvenile officer can refer a juvenile to 
the court. This procedure prevents the indiscriminate sending of 
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juveniles to detention quarters by police officers not trained in juvenile 
work, 

Police juvenile officers are assigned from central headquarters on 
1 24 hours basis. One sergeant and 5 juvenile officers are assigned to 


the juvenile court. Their duties are to process and present to that 
court cases referred by district juvenile officers, 

Mr. Boro. Sergeant, at this point, suppose a squi ad car picked up a 
juvenile or 2 or 3 juveniles; would those juveniles hes re seca to the 


juvenile lee ae ¢ 

Sergeant Consipine. That would be correct, Mr. Bobo. He alone 
processes the juvenile. 

Mr. Bono. Do you have juvenile officers assigned to each precinct, 
or do they come from a central station ? 

Sergeant (ONSIDINE. They are assioned to each district on a 24 hour 
basis. In other words, from 8 to 4, 4 to 12. and the midnight shift. 
So that nobody other than the juvenile officer sends that juvenile to 
the court. 


NARCOTICS 


In the vear 1950 the use of narcotics (marijuana and heroin) by 
uveniles totaled 106 cases. The following year, 1951, totaled 88 
cases: in 1952, there were 42 cases; in 1953 there were 37 cases and for 
the first 9 months of 1954 there have been 16 cases. I believe that the 
new State legislation enacted in 1951, making a life sentence possible 
upon conviction for the sale of narcotics to a juvenile, and the co- 
operation of all law enforcement agencies in conjunction with the 
courts, 1s sole ly re sponsible for the decrease shown in the use of narco- 
tics by juveniles in Chicago. 

Mr. Boro. What is the provision of that State law ¢ 

Sergeant Constp1ne. ‘Two years to life for the sale of a narcotic to 
a juvenile. I believe in 1953 that has been extended to cover a minor 
as well. In other words, anybody unde r the age of 21 

Mr. Boro. If it was a 16-year-old, that would not ciaw’s 

Sergeant Consipine. The 16 years old would apply. He would be 
a juvenile, but not 17. 

Mr. Bono. All right, sir. 

Sergeant Consipine. Stolen autos. Larceny of autos by juveniles 
still remains a problem, in spite of the fact that all juveniles ap- 
prehended in stolen cars, whether for such larceny or being a rider 
with knowledge that the car was stolen, are taken into c ustody and 
sent to the juvenile court, where at the direction of said court they are 
held pending the court petition date. 

I believe Lieutenant Shannon will have something further relative 
to the stolen cars. 


GANGS 





Gangs of youths are nothing new and are usually associated with 
youthful emotional outlets. When these gangs composed of juveniles 
and teen-agers become destructive to property, or commit acts of 
violence against young people or adults, it takes the combined re- 
sources of that community which would include the schools, churches, 
and the social, civic, and recreational agencies within the community 
to educate the youths, and very frequently their parents in their civic 
responsibility. Where the education is lac king or has failed and the 
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offense committed by these groups or ae ils show a wanton and 
willful disregard for life and property, it becomes the responsibility 
of the police department to take action aa the courts to render punish 
ment for the offense committed. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any gang problem in Chicago? 

Sergeant CONSIDINE. We h: ave gangs, that is true. As I say, I be 
lieve that is a youthful emotional ‘outlet. That is a sense of growing 
up. I don’t believe we have any gangs that you could say are dedicated 
to crime. 

Mr. Boro. You don’t have the organized gang where they wear a 
special type of clothing and they are out to do so many robberies a 
week ? 

Sergeant CoNsipINE. No; in all honesty I don’t believe that exists in 
Chicago—an organized gang for crime. 

Mr. Bono. What type of methods do you use? Suppose you have a 
group that is meeting on the street corner in one of these sections; what 
methods do you use to break that up, to keep it from becoming a 
criminal group ¢ 

Sergeant Consipine. You are referring to a particular gang or a 
group of individuals ¢ 

Mr. Bono. Just a group. Suppose they meet on the corner every 
night, and probably if they stay together long enough, the ‘y might get 
into some criminal activity. Is there any effort made to break up those 
groups ¢ 

Sergeant Consiptne. Where it is called to the attention of the 
juvenile officer in the local police district, he in conjunction with the 
officers in that district make the investigation. Parents are called 1 
They are warned of the condition existing at that time, and what may 
be the results if allowed to continue. 

Mr. Bono. Have you ever had in Chicago any of the gangs such as 
New York had going under different names? For example, the 
*Pachukos” in Los Angeles, and the street-corner gangs in New York ¢ 

Sergeant Consipine. No; I don’t believe we ever had. We certainly 
have not had in the last few years. We have had gangs and gang 
fights. But everything has been more or less spontaneous. It is some 
thing that was not premeditated. It is something that happened when 
two positive factions came together. I believe we have met the prob 
lem as far as the police department is concerned in conjunction with 
our courts. We really don't have the problem. 

Mr. Boro. I am of the opinion, Sergeant, and maybe you will agree 
with me, that the so-called gang problem we have found over the 
country is a little bit overplayed. 

Sergeant Consipine. That is right; I will agree with that. 

Mr. Boro. Maybe 2 or 3 youngsters are hanging out together and 
get in trouble, and they are known as a gang. Is that usu: ally the case 

ere in Chicago, that it is just 2 or 3 youngsters of a group ¢ 

Sergeant Consipine. It would be possibly more than 2 or 3, but of 
that type. I would agree with that. 


PHE CURFEW 


The Chicago police juvenile unit has in the past and is continuing 
to enforce the curfew ordinance in the city of Chicago. In excess of 
9.500 children were handled and proc essed as curfew violators by the 
police juvenile unit for the year 1953. 
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It should be noted that the provisions of the curfew ordinance 
include those girls and boys of the age of 15 and under who are found 
on the streets of Chicago after 10:30 p. m. on week nights and 11:30 
p. m., on Friday and Saturday nights, unless accompanied by a parent 
or guardian or responsible adult. 

Where a repeated or flagrant violation is found the child and his 
parents are referred to the juvenile court for proper action. 

I believe that has contributed greatly to control of the gang prob- 
lem we have spoken about. 

Mr. Boro. Do you think the curfew is an effective law? 

Sergeant Consiprne. I believe it is. 

Mr. Boro. It is a rather difficult law to enforce. 

Sergeant Consiprne. It is very difficult, but like so many things, 
it does contribute a certain portion to the prevention of delinquency. 
Mr. Boro. It gives you a tool in case trouble is going to develop. 

Sergeant Consiprne. It does. It actually gives you an opportunity 
to interview and warn the parents of what possibly might be the start 
of a delinquent trait. 

Mr. Bozo. Are all police officers charged with enforcing the curfew ? 

Sergeant Consipine. The police officers in general are all over 
Chicago. However, again we go back into the original handling, 
which is handling by the police officer and the processing by the 
juvenile officer. 

Mr. Boro. If they are on the streets after 10 : 30-—— 

Sergeant Consiptne. They are served with a curfew violation 
notice. 

Mr. Boro. Are those violations handled informally by the police 
department ? 

Sergeant Consipine. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Boro. It would not result in going to court unless it was a 
continuing period. 

Sergeant Consipine. That is right. Discretion must be used in 
handling that type of violation. But where it is a repeated violation 
within a short space of time or a flagrant violation, where it might be 
3 or 4 in the morning, it would. 

I would like to state at this time that there is a need for closer 
cooperation between parents, school authorities, and community 
organizations in handling the predelinquent child, during his or her 
early formative school years, and so attempt to discover and correct a 
delinquent trait at the time of its inception. Where a delinquent pat- 
tern has been formed and not corrected, it is possible for that child 
to carry that same pattern into adulthood and a life of crime. 

The Chicago Police Department and the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation are presently cooperating in a pilot reesarch project sponsored 
by this association. The project’s goal is to integrate and focus local 
community resources for the treatment of children who are develop- 
ing patterns of delinquent behavior. The present project is confined 
to one local police district area to demonstrate the feasibility of a 
social agency working with the police department in delinquency 
prevention. 

In conclusion I would like to inform this committee that at the 
present time the Chicago Police Department is sponsoring a seminar 
on juvenile delinquency for all members of the juvenile unit. In at- 
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tendance as lecturers and instructors will be outstanding authorities 
on the delinquent problem from Loyola University and other uni- 
versities of this city. 

Mr. Boxzo. Sergeant, what is the most common violation of law by 
juveniles in Chicago? 

Sergeant Consiprinr. Common or most serious? The one that con- 
cerns us greatly at the present time and well it should is our stolen 
autos. That is a very prevalent form of delinquency at the preesnt 
time. There are many common violations and petty larcencies, but 
the one I think that has presented us with the great problem—I say 
the one—is stolen cars. 

Mr. Bogo. I presume Lieutenant Shannon will have the figures of 
juveniles that steal cars? 

Sergeant Consiprne. I have the figures from memory. Last year 
it was 609. I think the total auto offenses runs close to 1,000. 

Chairman Lancer. We got that from Mr. Hoover of the FBI. 

Mr. Boro. Yes. 

Sergeant Consiprne. I have the entire report here. 

Mr. Boro. May we submit the entire report for the record. 

Chairman Lancer. That will be exhibit No. 2, and will be filed 
filed with the subcommittee. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2,” and reads 
as follows :) 
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ExntsitT No, 2 


Report of offenses by age groups from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1954 
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Mr. Bozo. Do you have any idea on the cost of vandalism to the 
city of Chicago per year? : 

Sergeant Consipine. Frankly speaking, I would not be able to 
quote you a figure on that. 

Mr. Boso. Have you had problems with the public transportation 
system where streetcar property was destroyed ¢ 

Sergeant Consiprne. Yes, we have had that problem, not too recent- 
ly, but a year or two ago we did. 

Mr. Boso. Is it really a wanton destruction of the cars or is it just 
broken windows and that sort of thing? 

Sergeant Consipine. It is broken windows. There have been such 
cases as you cite. But I believe that would go back 2 or 3 years. It 
has been in a certain vicinity of a certain school in Chicago. That is 
the only place I know of. 

Mr. Bono. Would you say that most of the vandalism is concen- 
trated around the schools or where / 

Sergeant Consipine. No, | think it is generally widespread. I 
think naturally in a more congested area you would get more van- 
dlalism than in a sparse area. That is quite natural. 

Mr. Bono. Would you have any trouble where buildings are aban- 
doned, of children going in and wantonly destroying property? Has 
that come to your attention ¢ 

Sergeant Consipine. That again would be something in the past. I 
think at present there are not too many vacant buildings i in Chicago 
that are not being utilized either for living quarters or some other 
purpose. 

Mr. Bono. Have you noticed any increase as far as juveniles are con- 
cerned in the so-called sex offenses ? 

Sergeant Consipine. Has there been an increase / 

Mr. Boso. Yes, sir. 

Sergeant Consipine. In promiscuity, yes; I believe that would be 
slightly true. Not a noticeable increase to any extent. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any instances of adults where the child is 
the victim, rather than the aggressor? Has that been on the increase 
as far as sex offenses are concerned / 

Sergeant ConsipINE. No, I don’t believe it has. It will fluctuate 
from time to time. I wouldn't say that there has been an increase in 
that respect. I believe our unit alone arrested twelve or fourteen 
hundred adults in connection with juveniles last year. 

Mr. Boro. Has there been in Chicago, Sergeant, any lowering of the 
age group in which the more violent crimes are committed ¢ 

Sergeant Consipine. That has been a question that has been 
brought up several times. The normal age for a child coming to the 
attention of the police department usually is 12 years old. There have 
been cases where we have had them at 9, 10, and 11, but the normal time 
that they come in contact with the police, in other words, where a be- 
havior problem has already arisen I would say would be about 12 
vears old. 

’ Mr. Boro. That is when he first comes to the attention of the police 
department. 

Sergeant Consipine. That would be correct. 

Mr. Boo. Is that any change over what it has been in recent years / 

Sergeant Consmping. No; that is the same trend, 
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Mr. Bozo. In the more violent crimes, pretty well nationwide, the 
median age used to be around 17 and 18. Now we have noticed where 
in a number of cities where the great majority are in the 15- and 16- 
year age group. Is that true in Chicago, that the great majority of 
juvenile offenses are committed by the 15- and 16-year-old age group? 

Sergeant Consmpinre. You mean the more serious offenses, not just 
purely offenses? 

Mr. Boro. Just the most serious offenses. 

Sergeant Consmpine. I would think that would be right. 

Mr. Boro. That would not be true on all offenses. Would the age 
group be lower ? 

Sergeant Consmprne. No; as I say, normally our first contact with 
them is at the age of 12. 

Mr. Boro. And for all offenses the age would be about what, that 
would lead to juvenile offenses. 

Sergeant Constpine. In the 10-to-14 bracket, I believe. That is 
where you will find the most volume with respect to the juveniles. 
They slacken off at 15 and 16. 

Mr. Bozo. Have you found any particular areas that have proven 
difficult for the Juvenile Bureau of the Chicago Police Department to 
handle? 

Sergeant Consiptne. No, sir; I have not. I don’t believe that there 
is any area in Chicago that we can’t cope with. I believe through the 
cooperation of the police districts in conjunction with our juvenile 
unit, we are handling it on the community level. We are not all-stars. 
We work in cooperation. The Chicago Police Department is doing 
that at the present time, and has done it. 

Mr. Boro. Has the delinquency in Chicago increased percentage- 
wise or is it still the same as it was? 

Sergeant Constprne. No. In fact, the tendency is slightly down- 
ward at the present time. At least it is significant that it is not in- 
creasing; 1953 showed a slight decrease over 1952, even though it was 
only 35 or 86 individuals less. Our present trend would indicate, if 
it continues, a fairly substantial decrease. That, I say, if it continues. 
It is based on the first 9 months of this year. 

Mr. Boro. Based on the first 9 months of this year, the delinquency 
will have decreased in the city of Chicago? 

Sergeant Consipine. That is right, if it continues. 

Mr. Boro. This is based on arrest figures ? 

Sergeant Consiprne. That is right. Juvenile complaints that have 
come to our attention in our unit. 

Mr. Bono. How many juvenile officers do you have in the juvenile 
bureau ? 

Sergeant Constprnr. We have approximately 80. In conjunction 
with that we have eight policewomen. They are distributed on three 
shifts. The largest amount of them are on the day shift. That is 
where we have most of our complaints. We have a unit system, com- 
posed of 2 police districts with 3 juvenile officers. One man is assigned 
to each district on the day shift, one man covering two districts at 
nighttime. The thought behind that is that you never take a man 
out of the area where he will function his best at all times. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have the figures on the number of juvenile offenses 
of all categories for the last year and for the first 9 months of this 
year? Would that be in your annual report? 

Sergeant Consiprne. It is in the annual report. 
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Mr. Bozo. Do you have the figures up to the first 9 months of this 
year ? 
* Sergeant Consivrne. I believe you have a copy of it. At least I sub- 
mitted it. 

Chairman Lancer. Those figures from the annual report will be 
entered into the record at this point. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3,’ and reads 
as follows:) 

Exursit No. 3 


Age, ser, and race of persons arrested 
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Mr. Boro. We have that. 

Sergeant Consiptne. I believe the total delinquency for last year 
was 12,036. Let me see how good my memory is. That is correct. 
1 believe our juvenile population of the age brackets of 7 to 16, 
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including juvenile females of 17, is approximately 500,000, which 
would give us a total juvenile delinquency picture of about 2 percent. 

Mr. Boro. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Langer. I wonder if this witness knows anything about 
parental delinquency, or is that going to be covered by some other 
witness / 

Sergeant Consipine. If you are speaking of parental delinquency, 
you are referring to a specific case ¢ 

Mr. Bopo. No, just parental delinquency as it contributes to juvenile 
delinquency. 

Chairman Lancer. Where a father abandons a wife and children. 

Sergeant Consipine. I believe you will get that information from 
Mr. Novelsky, who I believe this subcommittee has subpenaed, 

Chairman Lancer. Does anyone have any questions to ask of the 
witness ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Boro. Before you leave, let me ask you this one question. 
What is the attitude of the parents of these ¢ hildren that your officers 
take home and talk with? 

Sergeant Consipine. What is the attitude ? 

Mr. Boso. Yes. 

Sergeant Constpine. The attitude normally is good. Usually a 
third party, which is the juvenile officer, per forms a certain function 
in his interviewing of the parents and the juvenile. The trained 
juvenile officer can normally detect a certain condition that may be 
existing within the child within the family. That can be very helpful 
to the parents. Perhaps he may open their eyes to a situation they 
know nothing about. So our actual contact with the parents has 
been good. I believe it is based on that factor. 

Mr. Boro. 1 was just wondering. We oftentimes hear of parents 
that don’t seem to care about their children. They turn them loose 
on the streets to run wild. We have heard of police officers who took 
the children home and were more or less run down by the parents 
and called names for bringing their boy home, that their boy doesn’t 
do bad things. I wondered if that was true in Chicago / 

Sergeant Consipinge. No; I don’t believe that is true. That could 
be true in specific cases if you wanted to boil it down to that. After 
all, itis a rather large world and there are a lot of people and their 
reactions are entirely different. The reactions of children are entirely 
different. It isan individual problem and you have to attack it from 
that source. 

Chairman Lancer. Judge Gutknecht is going to be a witness here? 

Mr. Bono. Yes. He will have the figures on parental delinquency 
WW hen he comes. 

Thank you, sir. 

Lieutenant Shannon. 

Chairman Lancer. Will you rise and be sworn, please. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
pending matter shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so he ‘Ip you God ? 

Lieutenant Suannon. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF LT. MICHAEL SHANNON, LIEUTENANT IN CHARGE, 
STOLEN AUTO SECTION, CHICAGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Boro. Lieutenant, I believe you have a statement. Would you 
proceed in your own way ? 

Lieutenant Suannon. Yes, sir. I have been in charge of the 
Stolen Automobile oe of the city of Chicago since February of 
1953. From the year 1946, including the year 1952, automobile thefts 
were on the increase. I made a complete analysis of the situation 
and went into every phase of the auto theft problem. 

In analyzing the subject there are many causes which must be 
taken into consideration, and if we are going to succeed in combating 
juvenile teen-age delinquency our first step and the most important 
step is to eliminate the causes. 

There are two main factors in the commission of crime. One is 
the desire to commit the crime, and the other is the cause and the 
opportunity. If we can eliminate either one, we can eliminate crime. 

In analyzing the subject, I found the home, as the early training is 
the most important in the child’s life, and investigations have proven 
that broken homes are the main causes. 

The community environment and lack of community supervision. 

Intellectual and emotional conditions as well as physical develop- 
ment. 

Opportunity to commit crimes. The automobile affords the great- 
est opportunity as the ignition lock is manufactured in such a way 
that all the juvenile or teen-ager needs to steal the car is a piece of 
tinfoil or a bare piece of wire. ‘Therefore, as a rule auto larceny is the 
first step toward erme. 

In 1953 major attention was directed toward the joyrider thefts 
with particular stress on the juvenile and teen-age group which was 
responsible for about 90 percent of the auto larcenies reported accord- 
ing to projected arrest and clearup figures. Many factors undoubt- 
edly entered into the reasons for the thousands of automobiles being 
stolen by juveniles. Parental supervision and discipline had been 
inadequate during the war years when many youngsters were in the 
formative stage. Automobiles had been recognized as a must for 
amusement and transportation purposes by most youths. Posses- 
sion of cars, whether owned or not, satisfied the ego of youngster 
desiring recognition. The joyrider problem was entirely different 
than other phases of the total auto larcenies. Every day 25 to 30 
cars were being stolen and quickly abandoned without any attempts to 
disguise the vehicles, and every day a number of youngsters were 
being arrested in stolen cars. The large number of youths arrested 
did not tend to reduce auto larcenies, as punishment was negligible, 
and they were soon back on the streets impressing their associates 
with new experiences. There were relatively few young incorrigibles, 
but they affected others who in turn affected still others, and the pat- 
tern was constantly broadening with the result that in 1952 projected 

arrest figures indicated that approximately 4,000 youngsters were 
» srobably. involved in almost 8,000 stolen cars with 29 percent arrested 
iS repeaters in auto thefts. 

Mr. Bono. Lieutenant, what you are saying is that delinquency is 
ontagi1ous. 
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Lieutenant! SHannon. That is right. You can tell that from the 
community. If you get one bad youngster in a community, he can 
ruin several. That is the reason we maintain that if we can straighten 
out that youngster and show him that he cannot commit crime and 
get. away with it, we will serve a lot of youngsters. 

From the viewpoint of a law-enforcing authority, the police depart- 
ment’s major responsibility might seem to be toward the thousands 
of car owners who had been victimized by these young offenders and 
toward the insurance concerns who showed huge losses as a result of 
car thefts. But the greater responsibility would seem to be toward 
the thousands of youths who were more or less innocently involving 
themselves in something very harmful. In March of 1953 the stolen 
auto section sponsored and conducted a new program to drastically 
reduce joyrider auto thefts, based on some major points which were 
the results of a study made over a period of months. 

In the spring of 1953 the program was underway, aimed at obtaining 
the cooperation of everyone directly or indirectly concerned in the 
automobile problem. Assistance was received from the newspapers 
and radio stations in attempting to educate car owners that they were 
offering a temptation in leaving their cars unlocked or windows open. 
An educational program was conducted in the public high schools by 
well-qualified officers of the stolen auto section who spoke before about 
5,800 students, most of whom were from vocational schools, impressing 
them with the importance of regulating their own conduct and ex- 
plaining the future complications from involvement with stolen cars. 

Dr. Lois Higgins and Mr. Jim Doherty were the ones who arranged 
this program in the various schools. I can prove through statistics 
that it was a very well worthwhile program. However, in the fall 
of last year it seemed to be discontinued and nothing this year has 
taken place. I still think it is a “must.” We acquaint the faculty and 
the schools with our problem. They have a different approach. If 
we are going to combat juvenile and teen-age delinquency, every agency 
must cooperate. With unity we can stop juvenile delinquency and it 
can be stopped throughout the country. 

Chairman Lancer. Why was the program abandoned this year? 
Do you know? 

Lieutenant SHannon. I could not really tell you; maybe Dr. Hig- 
gins could answer that question. We were in there for 2 months 
during the spring of 1953. They were really getting out of hand at 
that time. They have not been a problem since. 

However, this year I am keeping track of the schools where the 
youngsters are from, and I find that the technical schools are again 
on the increase in juvenile and teen-age delinquency. 

Mr. Boro. May we ask Dr. Higgins that question? Do you know 
why the program has been discontinued ¢ 

Dr. Hicerns. It has not been abandoned. It has been a question 
of first things first. Those are in the process of continuation. We 
had some 50 assemblies within the last 3 years, and of the one that 
Lieutenant Shannon speaks of, we had 20 in 1 month in the vocational 
schools and in the high schools. Those culminated in the city council 
chambers wherein we had the presidents, the vice presidents, the edi- 
tors of the school newspapers, and a member of the faculty come down 
to the c ity hall council chambers. 
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They were addressed by the police commissioner, the State’s attor- 
ney of Cook county, the board of education, and the heads of parochial 
schools, with the idea of those boys and girls going back to their 
schools and carrying the message we were asking them to carry for 
the summer months. There were 150 less cars stolen than in the 
month previous. That is the figure that the lieutenant would feel is 
a good proof that the boys and girls themselves were attempting to 
solve their own problems. ‘Those are still in process. 

Lieutenant Suannon. From an enforcement viewpoint, the prob- 
lem was brought in great detail throughout the entire department 
with specific recommendations for improvement. At the conclusion 
of the school talks, our officers gave many short talks before club, 
neighborhood, church groups, etc., wherever and whenever possible, 
explaining what the groups and parents could do in assisting this de- 
partment as well as alleviating the public and their individual prob- 
lems. In handling those youths coming into the municipal courts, 
the State’s attorney adopted a unique polic: y in temporarily detaining 
those more or less innocently involved while at the same time vigor- 
ously prosecuting the others. Juveniles were turned over to the 
proper authorities with the State’s attorney recommendations for 
disposition. 

Perhaps one of the major corrections will never be achieved unless 
public interest demands it. This is very important. That is coopera- 
tion of the automobile manufacturers in providing tamperproof locks 
for ignitions with armored cables to the ignition systems. 

Mr. Boso. Do you think that would materially cut down the theft 
of autos ? 

Lieutenant SuHannon. I know positively that it will. If you can 
make it so that even an experienced mechanic would spend 15 or 20 
minutes to start an automobile without a key, you will stop the juve- 
nile and the teen-ager. He will not go to that trouble. You may 
just as well not have any lock in an automobile, as will be demonstrated 
to you gentlemen here today, still and all, you have some of the auto- 
mobiles that are stolen of the value of $5,000. They are left on the 
streets of the city of Chicago, and you expect it to remain there. ‘The 
impulse is for youngsters to ride in an automobile. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find that a number of our citizens with an ex- 
pensive automobile will walk off with the keys left in? Do you find 
that a contributing factor ? 

Lieutenant SHannon. It is a contributing factor, but it is exag- 
gerated. I heard police departments say that 90 percent of the cars 
were stolen with keys. That is absolutely wrong. You don’t need a 
key. You can start a car just as quick without a key as with a key, 
as will be demonstrated to you here. 

Mr. Catvert Doner (supervisor, youth and educational activities, 
Standard Oil Co., Chicago, [ll.). I don’t mean to interrupt, but I 
started a model T with a hairpin when we moved a car in our gang. 

Lieutenant SHannon. You would not have moved that car if you 
had not had the opportunity. 

Mr. Doper. That is right. 

Lieutenant SHannon. That is what I say. If you eliminate the 
opportunity you will go a long way toward stopping automobile theft. 
If you stop those thefts, you will stop a lot of major crimes. You 
will stop a lot of juvenile delinquents. 
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In this recommendation wholehearted cooperation has been received 
from the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the privately owned 
National Automobile Theft Bureau, but the manufacturers are reluc- 
tant to proy ide such a theft proof system for economy O! other reasons 
of their own. 

We believe that the two most essential points in attacking the juve 
nile teen-ager problem as it affects stolen cars are a complete under 

tanding by the car owning public as to their responsibility in pro 
tecting their vehicles and thus remove temptation and a Federal stat 
ute requiring manufacturers to provide a tamperproof ignition lock 
which will eliminate the great majority of auto thefts perpetrated 
within a matter of seconds by “jumping” the ignition connections W ith 
a piece of tinfoil, and so forth. 

Mr. Boro. In that connection, do you have any ideas as to the value 
of automobiles stolen in Chicago each year ¢ 

Lieutenant Suannon. It would be very, very hard for me to give 
an estimate of the value of the automobiles, because the owner of the 
car, When he is giving the value of a stolen car, will, as a rule, make the 
value twice what it really is. You would have to see the car, examine 
it, and give an approximate value. 

Chairman Lancer. You mean the people in Chicago would value a 
car twice as much as it is really worth / 

Lieutenant SHANNON. None of them will ever undervalue it. 

Another recommendation would be the restoration of a stolen-auto 
court, as in previous years, to handle only cases coming within the 
cope of stolen automobiles, presided over by a judge familiar with the 
problem, and assisted by a State’s attorney well acquainted with the 
entire situation. 

\utomobiles play an important part in the entire juvenile delin 
quency problem, as they are the transportation means used in prac 
tically all cases: and 1f auto thefts are reduced, we feel confident that 
there W il] also he a decline In the delinquency problem. 

I have here a list of the stolen autos from away back as far as 1914. 
It was a major problem at that time. 


It was a teen-age problem 
The same exists up to the present time. 


Theft and arrest statistics 
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nk $, 29 De 1937 3,312 | 18 percent reduction 
Q) 4 ORF 1938 3, 655 10 percent increase 
18 2 611 21 percent reduction 1939 3, 511 4 percent reduction 
1Y 4,447 70 percent increase 1940 3. 502 
20 974 34 percent increase 1941 3, 947 12 percent increase 
2] 6,799 | 14 percent increase 1942 3,417 13 percent reduction 
1922 9OF 43 percent reduction 1943 3,096 9 percent reduction 
1923 2,831 28 percent reduction 1044 3,589) | 15 percent Increase 
1924 5,567 | 97 percent increas 1945 4,317 | 20 percent increase 
y25 8,228 48 percent increas 1946 3,384 , 24 percent increase 
1 12,792 54 percent increase 1947 3, 391 
1927 11, 434 11 percent lution 1948 4,013 20 percent increas 
728 10,638 7 percent reduction 1949 4,660 16 percent increase 
1929 9, 924 D 1950 5,510 | 18 percent increase 
930 11,279 14 percent increas¢ 1951 7, 287 32 percent increase 
131 4 789 i Se 1952 8, 464 16 percent increase 
1932 44, 789 1 percent reduction 1953 7, B80 7 percent reduction 
93 7,891 19 percent reductior 1954 (9 months 4,014 | 30 percent reduction 
134 12. 164 56 percent reductior 
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There was a gradual increase from 1914 to 1931. In 1931 the auto 
unit was reorganized. Public opinion got so aroused that they de 
manded action be taken. Prior to that, the stolen automobile was 
considered a teen-age prank. You made an arrest for a stolen auto 
mobile, and the youngster was back in the district ahead of you, and 
got other youngsters to steal cars, and so forth. That is when the 
stolen automobile section of the ¢ itv of Chicago wes reorganized. | 
was brought in as a member in the year 1932. I practically helped 
to reorganize the system right up to the present time. TI have taken a 
special interest in it. I have taken a special interest in saving the 
youngsters from a life of crime, because I know that the average 
doesn’t realize that he is committing a serious felony. 

Chairman Lancer. Do your figures show how many people who 
took cars in 1914 were under 17? 

Lieutenant SHANNON. I have no figures. The only figures that I 
have that are complete are for 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

Chairman Lancer. Could we have those figures in the record / 
Will you read them ¢ 

Lieutenant SHANNON. I intended to give them later on. 

Chairman Lancer. Very well. 

Lieutenant SHANNON. I will give the figures for the first 9 months 
of 1952, 1953, and 1954. These are thefts. They were 10 percent 
lower in 1953 than in 1952, and for the first 9 months of this year, the 
thefts are 30 percent lower. 

The juveniles arrested for the first 9 months were 1.028 for 1952 
1.201 for 1953, 1,344 for the first 9 months of 1954. 

That may seem that juvenile delinquency is on the increase. It is 
not. It is due to the fact that the youngster has been apprehended 
before he has a chance to get very far. We are apprehending more 
juveniles. That is the reason for the theft of automobiles being cut 
down. 

I have instituted a system where I keep every day, according to dis 
tricts, where the thefts are on the increase. i get in touch with the 
commanding officer of that district. We have stolen-automobile men 
assigned to every district. I acquaint him with the facts. We put 
specialized enforcement in there, and it doesn’t take very long before 
we have that district brought down to the level of the others. 

Mr. Boro. Of that 1544 that were arrested in 1954, what percentage 
of the total number is that / 

Lieutenant SHANNON. I can give you that. All I have in these 
figures is the juveniles and teen-agers. 

Now, for the teen-agers from 17 to 20, there were 827 arrested 
1952, 799 in 19538, 782 in 1954. You can see we are making progress 
there. 

I have a statement that I made up just from practical experience of 
32 years in handling juveniles and teen-agers. I am also basing it 
on the fact that I have raised a family of my own. What I am giving 
you is just from practical training and practical experience. I have 
them listed according to various ages and stages of life up to adult 


life. 


1. Proper training: 
A. Infancy—age 1 to 5. 
B. Grade school—age 5 to 14 
C. High school—age, adolescence, 14 to 19 
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2. Juvenile offender : 
A. Place responsibility. 
B. Proper supervision. 
C. Proper followups until we make sure of rehabilitation. 
3. Auto theft, a teen-age problem: 
A. Teen-ager most frequent offender 
B. Joyride most frequent reason for theft 
C. Stolen auto vehicle of other crimes ’ 
D. Possession of stolen auto as lead to commission of other crimes. 

The most important phase in prevention of juvenile and teen-age 
delinquency is dealt with in the early years of childhood, at 1 to 5 
years of age. During this period, the child must be taught to eat, to 
walk, to talk, to obey the commands of his parents and elders, and 
to show the proper respect for the rights of others. This is the time 
that parents should realize that it is their responsibility as well as 
their natural duty to act as teachers and educators of their own 
childre Nn. 

The grade-school age, 5 to 14 years, is the period when the child 
ise — d to the many attitudes and impulses of other children, and 
it is also the time when he is away from the family influence. The 
cou hool training will have a telling effect. at this time for either 
good or evil. If the home training is inadequate, the greater will be 
the task that falls upon the teachers, for then they must guide the 
child in the art of obedience and respect. They cannot allow them 
to be disobedient or disrespectful of the rights of others. 

The high-school age, which is generally 14 to 19, is the most crucial 
time in the youth’s life. This is the period of adolescence when the 
physical and mental changes produce in the youth an unbalanced 
sense of values and responsibilities. Statistics prove that most of 
the stolen-auto problem is concerned with the youth in this age group. 

From 19 to adult life, if the ag has not become involved in crime 
in the previous years of his life, it is unlikely that he will become 
involved, and he remains as a law ssidins citizen throughout his adult 
life. 

Mr. Boro. I think that is an interesting observation you have on 
the preschool level, because in a study conducted in prisons, > out of 
10 were shown to have developed a tendency toward crime in their 
preschool period, 

Lieutenant Suannon. That is right. I am talking from practical 
experience and observation. 

In talking to the various teen-agers who become involved in auto 
thefts, it is very apparent that they do not seem to realize that they 
have committed a serious felony, one that could send them to the 
penitentiary for a term of 1 to 20 years and Pere them of many 
privileges which they would be entitled to if they had not become 
involved in this crime. We believe that if some way could be devised 
whereby we could convey to the youth the serious consequences of his 
acts and the many privileges of which he is depriving himself and 
impress this upon his mind, the result would es that he would not 
become involved in auto thefts or other crimes. The average youth 
is under the impression that in taking a car just for a joyride or as a 
means of transportation on some errand without any intention of 
keeping it for his own use, there is no great harm, and the more often 
he gets away with this without being apprehended, the more daring 
he becomes. The boy who is caught in the first or second attempt 
is the easiest boy to straighten out and rehabilitate. 
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In order to solve the problem of delinquency, we must first of all 
examine the problem of crime among youth, try to analyze the causes, 
place the responsibility, and seek for solutions which will remedy or 
at least diminish the incidence of crime among our youths. We 
should give them to understand that under our Constitution each 
one of us is guaranteed equal rights, but also we must remember each 
one has equal responsibilities. We should put forth every eifort to 
help build within oneself the desire and ability to help oneself as 
well as the desire and ability to help others in achieving the proper 
social sense of values and responsibility. The future of our Nation 
rests with the youth of the Nation. Therefore, we must with courage 
and wisdom try to eliminate every cancerous condition which leads 
to crime and is corrupting many of the youth of our Nation today. 

There are certain social responsibilities that are recognized by 
society everywhere. The law of the land holds a person responsible 
for the loss or injury to life, limb, or property, whether by malice, 
carelessness, or ignorance. If a druggist gives poison instead of the 
proper prescription, though it be through carelessness or ignorance, 
he is held responsible for the act. I am held responsible by my 
superiors for any violation of a rule or regulation of the department 
even though I did not know such a rule or regulation existed. It 
is everyone’s duty to know and think of what may be the consequences 
of his act. 

‘Teen-age crime is a moral problem, and in seeking the causes and 
proposing solutions, we must never forget the basic fact of free will. 

Soys and girls as well as men and women have free will to choose 
between right and wrong in their actions. Thus in seeking to place 
the responsibility for crime, we must place the primary responsibility 
for such crime on the individual himself. Let us take it for granted 
that bad instructions, bad example, and bad environment are factors 
which lessen the freedom of a person’s actions, but. we must still admit 
that some freedom does remain to choose good rather than evil. Too 
often in the treatment of teen-agers the basic fact of free will is 
ignored. ‘Too often they are treated like innocent victims of environ- 
ment who are entirely blameless for their crimes. Too often these 
teen-agers are coddled. There are too many excuses made for them. 
The high-school boy or girl who cannot distinguish between right and 
wrong is dangerous to the community and should be taken out. of 
circulation. 

We maintain that we can have fewer delinquents if we recognize 
delinquency as basically a moral problem and we direct all our efforts 
to presenting right ideals, training the wills of these young people, 
and getting them to seek the straight and narrow road that leads to 
justice and righteousness, instead of the wide and crooked road that 
leads them to shame and disgrace. 

All too often in dealing with juvenile and teen-age delinquency the 
innocent victim of crime is forgotten. During my time as a law- 
enforcing officer, I have never seen or heard of an organization for 
the protection of the innocent victim of crime. It is generally a 
one-way street. If we are going to solve the problem, let us examine 
the entire problem and not lose sight of the fact that society must be 
protected. None of us wishes to be the victim of a crime. Our per- 
son, home, and property should be secure, and if these sacred rights 
are violated, the blame should be placed where it belongs. 
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Mr. Bono. In your stolen-automobile field, Lieutenant, how many 
repeaters do you have / 

Lieutenant Suannon. I can give you the figures on that, too; not 
the figures on the repeaters for 1952. but L ean for 1953 and 1954. 

Chairman Lancer. Where are those figures you were going to show 
us In connection with the percentages in 1952, 1953, and 1954? 

Lieutenant Suannon. This pamphlet here is something I put out 
every once in a while. I have it distributed to the various police 
officers and keep them up to date and acquainted with the facts. We 
included an in-service traling program. ] had an otlicer to go to 
every district in the city of Chicago with this pamphlet, giving the 
police our ideas of what they can do to help reduce automobile thefts. 

Chairman Lancer. Let us mark that exhibit No. 4 and it will be 
made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4.” and reads 
is follows:) 


ExuHinir No, 4 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REDUCTION oF AUTo THEFTS 


In keeping with the policy of the stolen auto section of enlisting the aid of 
ther units and district personnel in the suppression of automobile thefts, we 
ave prepared this pamphlet so that all might have a better insight into the 
problem 

We would like to soint out that conditions in the field of stolen automobiles 
are unhealthy to good law enforcement. During the first 6 months of 1954, 
automobile thefts have been decreasing; however, in the past 2 months there 
has been a noticeable increase in the number of thefts. In addition to the in- 
crease in the number of thefts, the number of automobiles recovered in a stripped 
condition have been increasing at an alarming rate. The stripped parts not 
only include tires, wheels, radios, etc., but in some cases the motor, transmis 
sion, and some parts of the body have been removed. 


IGNITION 


Since 1946 the antomobile manufacturers have all more or less adopted the 
ise of 1 similar ignition lock, commonly referred to as the three-point ignition. 
lo simplify that statement, if one were to examine the back of most any ignition 
lock he wouid observe that all ignition wires terminate at the three points or 
the three bolts at the back of the lock In most cases these locks have no pro- 
tective covering or encasement that would prevent the jumping of the ignition 


systeu 


JUMPERS 


\ jumper is any means or method of shorting the ignition system so that the 
iutomobile can be started without the use of the ignition key. There are many 
types of jumpers such as the three wire jumper, which is constructed by using 
three wires joined at a common terminal with an alligator clip attached to the 
end of each wire. This particular jumper has many variations, some with insu 

ited protectors placed over the clips. This type is applied by forcing the clips 
over the three bolts on the back of the ignition lock under the instrument panel. 
lo list some of the jumpers used: (@) Bare copper wire wrapped around the 
three bolts on the lock; (%) coins forced between the three bolts; (¢c) beer can 
openers forced between the three bolts; (d) safety pins placed so that the eye 
of the pin is placed over one of the bolts and the two arms opened so that they 
contact the other two bolts; (e) bobby pins wrapped around the three bolts; (f) 
the most popular and most common jumper is the piece of tinfoil forced between 
the three bolts. However, it isn’t always practical to jump the ignition under 
the instrument panel because in some models there is not enough space. The 
ignition can be jumped under the hood by placing a piece of wire from the pri 
mary winding of the coil to a source of electrical energy, either at the battery, 
starter, or at the voltage regulator 
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MOST FREQUENT OFFENDER 


Experience has indicated that the most frequent offender is the teen-ager. If 
we are to control and suppress this type of crime then our attention must be 
directed to the careful observation of the teen-ager. Whenever a police officer 
observes a teen-ager or a group of teen-agers in an automobile he should question 
them as to ownership of the vehicle. He should carefully check the State regis 
tration identification and compare the number of the license plates, motor, and 
serial numbers. For the most part the motor number can be located stamped 
on the motor block, and the serial numbers can be located stamped on a metal 
plate attached to the left front door jamb, or on a metal plate attached to the 
firewall under the hood. He should check the name on the driver’s license to 
see if it corresponds with the name on other identification presented. This is all 
important inasmuch as many careless owners leave license and automobile iden 
tification in the glove compartment, and in that way a thief would have access 
io it, and may present it at the time of the investigation. A police officer should 
have a pleasant approach when he is about to question anyone regarding the 
ownership of an automobile, and if questioned for a reason he should explain 
Most people will cooperate with the police if they know the reason for the 
nvestigation. 


KEY IN LOCK 


Beware: This is the greatest front for a jumped ignition. During the course 
of the investigation be sure to try to turn the key. If it is in an “off” position, 
try to turn it to the “on” position, or vice versa. f the key does not work freely 
rif it does not turn, then check for a jumper, as it may be a stolen automobile 


INVESTIGATION 


This portion of the pamphlet concerns those officers whose duty is to take 
automobile theft reports. Departmental rules require that upon the report of 
the theft of an automobile, an investigation should be made to determine if the 
theft is bona fide. Upon completion of this investigation, the officers should 
ebtain a ©. C. number and cause a report to be sent to the office of the stolen 
auto section, and obtain a stolen auto complaint number. 

The investigation file at the stolen auto section is maintained for the con- 
venience of the investigating officers so that the theft will be on file while they 
are completing the investigation. This file should not be misconstrued as a sub- 
stitute for the regular auto theft report and complaint number. 

MICHAEL SHANNON, 
Lieutenant in Charge, 
Stolen Auto Section. 


Lieutenant Suannon. I have here a pamphlet which gives the en- 
tire workings of the stolen automobile section. If you want a copy 
of that for the purpose of the record, I can furnish it to you. I have 
found a copy. 

Chairman Lancer. That will be marked “Exhibit No. 5.” 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5.° and reads 

follows :) 


ExHtsir No. 5 


Krom: Commanding officer, stolen-auto section. 
To: Commissioner of police. 


Subject : Request of Hugh H. Waggoner, superintendent, Missouri State Highway 
Patrol, Jefferson City, Mo. 


INFORMATION REGARDING THE MOTOR THEFT PROBLEM 


Checking of the theft figures for the most recent years up through 195: 
in the breakdown which follows: 

About 90 percent of the cars were stolen for the express purpose of joyriding 
ir obtaining transportation, indicated by the percentage of stolen vehicles aban 
doned within 48 hours of theft without any evidence of parts removed. 

About 5 percent taken for the purpose of at least partial stripping of 
radios, etc., with relatively few cases of total stripping 


» resulted 


tires, 
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About 2 percent traced to the operation of commercial theft rings. 

About 1 percent taken for use in the commission of other crimes. 

About 2 percent taken for scrap salvage value. 

In 1945 there was a temporary upsurge in auto thefts, but analysis of the 
theft and recovery information revealed it to be a spotty condition. Thousands 
of servicemen were returning from military service. Manufacture of cars had 
been discontinued during 1943-45. And the demand for automobile transporta- 
tion resulted in several hundreds of cars being stolen solely for the purpose of 
temporary use. In 1946 and 1947 the theft totals were again at levels considered 
reasonable, with little indication that conditions were building up to new prob- 
lems and complications in the years immediately following. 

The discontinuation of car manufacturing in war years presented two major 
problems in postwar years. Thousands of young men returning from military 
service now demanded automobiles for permanent use, plus war and defense 
plant workers also wanted new cars. Also, thousands of prewar cars, which 
would normally have been discarded, continued to remain on the streets in various 
states of disrepair. The demand for good cars was a welcome sign to the com- 
mercial thieves. The prewar derelicts became the target for a new type of car 
thief, the unlawful junker. 

In contrast to the commercial theft activities of previous years, such activities 
during the postwar years beginning in 1946 were completely different because of 
the following complications: 

(a) The title law limited any large-scale operations without some means of 
obtaining fraudulent documents 

(0) Dealers were familiar with manufacturers’ engine and serial numbering 
processes, and in most cases knew that the numbers on cars must correspond 
to those on the titles 

Listed below are some of the methods used by commercial thieves in obtaining 
titles for stolen vehicles 

(a) Steal a car and alter engine number. Submit an affidavit in a nontitle 
State, describing car and showing fictitious number. Certificate of reregistra- 
tion was issued to applicant. Then submit a title application in any title State, 
attaching the phony registration certificate. In return an apparently legitimate 
title is issued, for presentation to the buyer. 

(b) Use an original legitimate title. Paste or staple another car description 
over the original. Photostat or photograph the tampered title as many times 
as desired with corrections in car descriptions. Send the reproduced titles in 
with title applications, and apparently good titles were returned. Cars could be 
stolen and engine numbers changed conveniently before or after the title opera- 
tions 

(c) Counterfeiting of titles. Expensive and requiring good workmanship. 
Effective for large-scale operations. 

(d) Purchase a wrecked or burned late-model car (salvage) at a low price 
and obtain the title. Steal a car of like make and change the engine number 
to correspond with that on title. Result: An apparently legitimate title with 
engine numbers the same as those on car. 

(e) Purchase a late-model car. Report loss of the title and apply for dupli- 
cate. Steal a ear of like make and change engine number. Sell the stolen 
vehicle with the original title reported lost. 

(f) Burglaries of dealers’ offices to obtain quantities of titles, apparently to 
be used in sales of like model stolen cars. 

In adapting the stolen automobiles to conform with registration and title 
certificates, the commercial thieves were always striving to produce authentic 
appearing engine numbers by improving the types of number dies used; and even 
though engine numbers might be altered satisfactorily, the fact that the serial- 
plate numbers were kept in auto-theft files demanded that these numbers also 
be changed to avoid suspicion. Listed below are some of the means used in 
serial-number changes: 

(a) Steal a car and remove serial plate. Find a like model car and remove 
serial plate. Substitute the stolen plate, and, as the plate would probably never 
be missed by car owner, it could be readily used in registering the stolen auto- 
mobile. 

(6b) Two or more persons enter a sales lot or building, pretend to be buyers, 
separate and get in various cars on the pretense of examining interiors. Then 
serial plates were quickly removed and held for cars to be stolen. 

(c) Serial plates actually manufactured by the thieves in some cases. Al- 
though not a serial-plate operation, in one case a thief disposed of many stolen 
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ears in Chicago (stolen in New York) by manufacturing small metal plates with 
stamped engine numbers which were soldered over the original engine numbers 
on stolen cars. 

(d) In the cases where thieves purchased salvage cars to obtain titles, they 
would remove the serial-number plates from the salvages for substitution on 
like model stolen cars, 

With reference to the carelessness of finance and insurance concerns, they 
frequently financed and insured stolen cars upon applications from the actual 
thieves, and in at least one case an individual insured a car that never existed, 
then reported it stolen and attempted to collect the insurance, using an old title 
which he altered to describe a late-model car and presented to the insurance 
concern when applying for theft policy. 

In attempting to combat the work of commercial thieves during the postwar 
years, it was necessary to analyze the overall problem throughout the Midwest 
States to find the flaws in various State registration systems by which titles were 
being obtained. Special investigators were assigned in the stolen auto section to 
concentrate only on professional operations. Theft reports and statistics were 
earefully checked to determine what makes of cars were disappearing, locations 
from which taken, ete. Dealers’ cars were examined frequently in search of au- 
tomobiles having altered engine or serial numbers. Salvage stores were visited 
and their records checked to see who was buying the burned and wrecked cars. 
The motor vehicle registration bureaus at Springfield, Ill., and other States were 
visited, to examine the types of registration certificates being surrendered with 
title applications. EXvery effort was made to ascertain the methods of operaion in 
effect by various groups, as well as accumulating information on descriptions of 
sellers in the cases where stolen cars were recovered in the large-scale operations 
and investigations. 

From cooperative efforts, many important results were achieved. A number of 
theft rings were eliminated by arrest and conviction in 1950 and 1951. More 
than 1,000 stolen cars were recovered in the breaking up of these rings, most of 
which vehicles had been taken from Chicago. Perhaps most important was the 
fact that commercial theft could be eliminated for all practical purposes through 
a unified effort of the authorities. The magnitude and diversity of the problem 
actually became a benefit, because it resulted in important changes in States 
having lax registration laws, as well as providing important training for inves- 
tigating officers who acquired knowledge usually attained over a much longer 
career. 

Thefts of derelicts by unlawful junkers presented a problem equal to commer- 
cial theft in numbers of cars but not in value during the postwar years. Normally 
the great majority of these vehicles would have been consigned to the scrap heap 
if cars had been manufactured during 1943 through 1945. As these vehicles 
reached various states of disrepair, they were parked temporarily pending repairs 
or awaiting trade-in, and as the numbers of these vehicles continued to multiply, 
it resulted in an abandoned automobile problem that complicated normal traffic 
movements and almost disrupted traffic conditions during unusual weather condi- 
tions. As a campaign was begun to rid the streets of the abandoned cars, many 
owners disposed of such vehicles, made temporary repairs and resumed their use. 
But thousands more were being literally abandoned, with each year adding to the 
problem, and the police department embarked on a program of removing derelicts 
to the auto pound pending redemption by owners. In that program the derelicts 
were first identified by a warning sticker informing that if not removed within 7 
days, a police tow would be ordered. Police-authorized towing concerns could not 
handle this large volume of work in addition to their normal functions, conse- 
quently hundreds of cars without apparent owners were a temptation to junk- 
men knowing that the scrap value was high. If such illegal removals by the junk- 
men had been confined to the total wrecks, although not desirable, very little harm 
would have resulted. But their activities increased and annual records estab- 
lished that hundreds of prewar cars of fairly sound condition were permanently 
disappearing—which was obviously not the operations of commercial thieves. 
The task of arresting and convicting these violators was a difficult one, mainly 
because a derelict or other old car could be taken into one of the large metal scrap 
concerns and reduced to a small cube of metal in a matter of minutes with little 
evidence remaining that it was a stolen car. The problem was approached by 
obtaining the enforced cooperation of the scrap dealers, demanding that junking 
certificates be obtained in compliance with the State law. Small garages, alleys, 
and lots where small cutting up jobs were being performed were kept under care 
ful surveillance. 
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With the commercial and junker thefts restored to reasonable proportions il 
the early months of 1953, major attention was then directed toward the joyrider 
thefts with particular stress on the teen-age group which was responsible for 
about 90 percent of the auto larcenies according to projected arrest and clearup 
figures. Many factors undoubtedly entered into the reasons for the thousands 
of automobiles being stolen by juveniles. Parental supervision and discipline 
had been inadequate during the war years when many youngsters were in the 





formative period. Automobiles had been recognized as a must for amusement 
and transportation purposes by most youths. Possession of cars, whether owned 
or not, satisfied the ego of youngsters desiring recognition The joyrider prob 


em wus entirely dilierent from the commercial and junker phases. Every day 
25 to BO cars were being stolen and quickly abandoned without any attempts to 
disguise the vehicles and every day 10 to 15 teen-agers were being arrested in 
stolen cars. The large number of youths arrested did not tend to reduce auto 
arcenies, as punishment was negligible and they were soon back on the streets 
impressing their associates with new experiences. There were relatively few 
young incorrigilbe auto thieves, but they affected others, who, in turn, affected 
still others, and the pattern was constantly broadening, with the result that in 
1952 projected arrest figures indicated that approximately 4,000 teen-agers were 
probably involved in almost 8.000 stolen cars with 20 percent arrested as repeaters 
in auto thefts 

From the viewpoint of a !aw-enforcing authority, the police department’s major 

responsibility might seem to be toward the thousands of car owners who had been 
victimized by these young offenders and toward the insurance concerns who 
showed huge losses as a result of the car thefts. But the greater responsibility 
would seem to be toward the thousands of youngsters that were more or less 
nnocently involving themselves in something very harmful In March of 1955 
the stolen auto section sponsored and conducted a new program to drastically 
reduce joyrider auto thefts, based on the following major points which were the 
result of a study made over a period of many months: 

1) A new system of auto-theft data was devised for the information of al! 
department personnel, consisting of monthly reports with an up-to-date picture 
of the problem in every police district showing where cars were being stolen and 
recovered and other pertinent data important to the district commander in taking 
preventive measures 

\lso, a series of lectures were given before members in the various sections 
of the traffic division to attain full use of their mobile manpower in apprehend 

ng automobile thieves. These lectures were presented by competent stolen auto 
officers who pointed out methods used by auto thieves and explained how stolen 
cars could be spotted by policemen 

(b) An information program was directed toward the car owners, instructing 
them that they were providing temptation for vouths by leaving keys in ignitions, 
failing to close windows, not locking doors, parking vehicles in unlighted places, 
etc 

The newspapers and radio stations, etc., provided cooperation in publicizing 
these careless habits, but the motorists apparently were not too impressed with 
the auto-theft problem and far too infrequently were the precautions used. 

(c) A request was channeled to the manufacturers for adequate protective 
covers over the terminal posts at backs of ignition switches to reduce possibilities 
of the “jumpers,” such as tinfoil, ete. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation was very cooperative in trying to obtain 
such an improvement, but it appears that this is another case where the desired 
protection will come only when car owners appreciate its necessity and demand 
that it become standard equipment 

(¢7@) An educational program was conducted in the high schools to inform 
students as to the serious Consequences of auto theft and the necessity of forming 
student groups to combat auto theft, as well as the other delinquent actions 
prevalent 

A number of lectures were presented in the public high schools by stolen-auto 
officers under the sponsorship of the Chicago Crime Prevention Bureau during 
the spring of 1953, and although the proposed series of lectures were not resumed 
in the fall of 1953, there were definite indications of this being an important 
medium in reducing auto theft while at the same time protecting youngsters 
against their own mistakes 

As an added feature to this educational program, a series of lectures were given 
to businessmen in social groups and clubs, explaining the’problem and what they 
might do in assisting, and the exceptional way in which these lectures were 
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received indicated an appreciation of the situation by at least some groups realiz 
ing that auto theft is a serious matter. 

There were definite indications of progress in the theft reduction program 
throughout 1953, but to maintain and increase the improvement, it was neces 
sary to constantly stress all phases of the problem. In an effort to achieve maxi 
mum efficiency in the investigations of thefts and recoveries, new report forms 
were supplied to all districts, to be filled out in all cases by the officers actually 
making the theft investigation or automobile recovery, and from which valuable 
data was collected in the stolen auto section files. New history sheets were pre 
pared on auto thieves passing through the State’s attorney office auto theft 
department, to institute an auto-theft offenders’ file according to methods of 
operation and locale. Districts were required to submit monthly reports stating 
the exact conditions in their areas. Every day the theft and recoveries were 
checked individually to determine if unusual conditions existed and if so what 
action was required for immediate improvement. 

The cooperation of the State’s attorney office in this program was a very impor 
tant contribution, handling the less serious offenders with a consideration for 
their futures, while at the same time impressing them with future severity 
if brought in as repeaters; and the repeaters brought in found a far more strict 
attitude than previously existed, with a greater number of jail, penitentiary, and 
reformatory sentences being recommended. In dealing with the borderline 
offenders the State’s attorney staff found it practical to avoid permanent police 
records by recommending high bail bond with case continuances which served to 
hold the offenders in the county jail pending court dispositions. 

By the early spring of 1954 there was sufficient evidence that the auto theft 
reduction program was progressing very satisfactorily. Thefts had dropped while 
registrations rose. Although the problem continued to be dominated by joyriders 
it was apparent that their activities had ceased to broaden and actually were 
narrowing if projected figures were accurate. The available statistics evidenced 
a need for consolidating and protecting the gains made while at the same time 
attempting to obtain additional improvements such as public cooperation and 
the assistance of the car manufacturers. 

At the present conclusion in analyzing the auto theft problem, it is clear that 
this particular class of major crime can be held to a reasonable minimum but 
such an accomplishment is to be realized only if the necessary program is sincerely 
and consistently conducted by everyone concerned—the car manufacturer, 
dealer, owner, insurance and finance concern, the police department, the prosecu 
tion, the court, and the various youth guidance organizations such as the juvenile 
authorities, etc. 

We are now conducting a series of lectures in all of the 39 police districts of 
Chicago. In these lectures we apprise the personnel of the proper procedure 
for completing required forms, the proper handling of recovered property and 
of prisoners, and a pamphlet containing suggestions for reduction of auto thefts 
is distributed. A practical demonstration ts then given to illustrate the latest 
known methods of jumping ignition systems. This in-service training program 
serves to keep the members of the department alerted to this problem and 
advised as to the best-known methods of coping with it. 


INFORMATION REGARDING INVESTIGATION AND COORDINATION OF VARIOUS AGENCIES 


During the years from 1946 through 1951 the Chicago phase of the auto-theft 
problem was complicated by the fact that commercial thieves were selling cars 
here that were stolen in other cities and States, and other thieves were 
disposing of Chicago cars outside of this city and State. ‘These complications 
evidenced the need for closer cooperation between the police department, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, motor-vehicle registration bureaus of Illinois and other 
States and the privately operated National Automobile Theft Bureau. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation used the interstate transportation of stolen 
motor vehicles act in collaborating with the police department and exchanges 
of information and correlated efforts on the part of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Chicago Police Department were a very satisfying step 
in the eventual 100 percent cooperation of these two authorities. Another con- 
tributor to the efforts was the National Automobile Theft Bureau, an independent 
insurance clearinghouse organization with branches throughout the country, 
which offered their facilities throughout the lengthy battle in accumulating theft 
data in places where it would be inconvenient or undesirable for police author- 
ities to investigate, and their help was of tremendous assistance. 
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After due consideration, stolen auto section officers were assigned as special 
investigators for the sole purpose of analyzing the commercial theft problem and 
to work with the other authorities mentioned, in a program aimed at correcting 
inadequate registration laws and apprehending the theft rings obviously in 
operation. The results of this coordinated action over a period from 1948 
through 1951 not only corrected the situation, but the varied types of activities, 
unusual problems, frequent appearances in State and Federal courts, and accu- 
mulated knowledge of good and bad registration systems contributed to the 
reputation of these investigating officers as being leaders in the field of auto- 
theft problems. 

In the process of constantly improving the stolen auto section to its present 
position, it was necessary to provide a theft reporting and record system that 
could be relied upon the present accurate and up-to-date data from which a 
satisfactory enforcement program could be attained, and listed hereafter are 
the various parts of this system: 


Reporting system and records 

(a) The so-called hot files consisting of fingertip index card files for license, 
engine, and serial numbers. Blue card for license number, yellow for engine 
number, and white for serial number. Placed in the file drawers according to 
the key numbers, which are the last three digits of each complete number. 

Similar cards are kept for available numbers of stolen tires and radios, ete. 

All cards show the make of car, date of report, and theft report number. 

(b) Permanent engine number files, originally installed as a vertical type card 
file when relatively few makes of cars were in existence, from which the stolen 
auto section officers acquired their data; and later used principally in tracing 
activities of commercial thieves. 

These cards contain a reasonably complete history of thefts and recoveries, 
with most of the data taken from original reports, and removed to comparable 
file drawers when recovered. The cards are kept according to makes of cars in 
proper order according to engine numbers. They present a record of all cars 
reported stolen and recovered over a period of many years according to make 
of vehicle, which is valuable in analyzing specific situations or locating theft 
reports where owner’s hame or complaint number is not available. 

(¢) Original of auto-theft report form prepared in the district station, kept in 
book form according to the complaint number, with owner’s signature at bottom. 

(d@) Auto-theft report prepared at the complaint desk from information sup- 
plied by the district desk sergeant, kept in book form according to the complaint 
number. 

(e) Card file of used-car dealers and wreckers, kept by name of concern and 
district in which operating. 

(f) Card file of used-car dealers’ purchases, kept by engine numbers of 
vehicles. 

(g) Card file of vehicles towed from streets by private concerns, kept by 
engine numbers of vehicles. 

(h) Lost and stolen license report books, with numbered sheets, and cards kept 
in “hot” files. 

(i) Out-of-town auto-theft report book, with numbered sheets, and cards kept 
in “hot” files. 

(j) Complete record of vehicles ordered towed by members of the police depart- 
ment, including all details of vehicles received, redeemed, and auctioned at the 
police auto pound. 

(i) Modern communications system; including all out-of-town communications 
such as letters, telegrams, and long-distance telephone messages, in letter size 
numbered files; card indexes of communications, kept according to subjects’ 
names, cities, etec., and engine numbers of vehicles; book record of communica- 
tions in chronological order; and a radio-telephone system for immediate com- 
munications with adjacent radio stations of towns, county, and State. 

The radio-telephone system became a part of the stolen auto section on June 9, 
1952, as an effective and speedy means to communicate with nearby radio sta- 
tions. All Chicago thefts and recoveries are broadcast to nearby communities. 
Inquiries about vehicles and licenses are received and broadcast. It became an 
important instrument in the crime field, with messages relayed to out-of-State 
police authorities as the occasion demanded, via the Illinois State Police Radio 
Station. All messages handled are recorded in a logbook in chronological order, 
as well as noted in the necessary files. 
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(1) Automobile recovery notices, prepared by the district or unit officers 
making stolen-car recoveries, including condition of car report on back of notice, 
kept according to recovery numbers. 

(m) Automobile-theft investigation reports. Not to be confused with theft 
report forms prepared by district desk sergeants and complaint desk clerks. This 
form is prepared by the officer assigned to make the district investigation, then 
forwarded to the stolen auto section office for analysis purposes. 

(vn) Automobile-recovery investigation reports Prepared by the officer 
actually making the car recovery, then forwarded to the stolen auto section office 
for analysis and comparison with comparable theft investigation report men 
tioned above. 

(o) Card file of all subjects appearing in stolen-auto court, showing charges 
filed, arresting officers, dispositions, ete. 

(p) Character and vagrancy reports of all persons arrested in stolen-auto 
cases. 

(q) License registration books, supplied by the secretary of State, for informa- 
tion of all department members. 

(r) Although not a department function, strictly speaking, the stolen-auto case 
preparation department of the State’s attorney office was transferred to the office 
quarters of the stolen auto section in the police and courts building on September 
22, 1952, as the final step in accumulating all stolen-auto data in one place. 

This completed the final step in presenting a complete clearinghouse of stolen- 
auto information, including case histories of all offenders, with the clerical work 
performed by every member of the stolen auto section under direct supervision 
of a sergeant from the same command, and with the case preparation work under 
direct supervision of an assistant State’s attorney. 

Asa part of this new arrangement, a separate cell block of the detective bureau 
lockup was set aside for stolen-auto case prisoners, and a detention enclosure 
was provided in the stolen auto section squad room for juveniles being held 
pending their case hearings. 

(s) As a beneficial product of the clearinghouse of auto-theft data, a new auto 
theft offender’s history form was placed in effect, with the view of preparing a 
source of information catalogued according to the offenders’ places of residence 
and methods of operation 


THEFT AND RECOVERY PROCEDURI 
Theft 

Car owner comes to district station and presents title or license registration 
ecard for identification purposes. License, engine, and serial numbers are care 
fully checked for accuracy. Report is accepted with any one of above numbers, 
but others must be supplied as quickly as possible. 

Desk sergeant makes station complaint, gets criminal complaint number from 
complaint room and prepares the report of stolen automobile form which is signed 
by the car owner. If the car is taken in robbery or burglary or indications are 
that it may be used in other major crime, the sergeant notifies the stolen auto 
section, obtains an auto complaint number, and same is broadcast immediately 
to all mobile units. 

In thefts where the vehicle was taken in a larceny, a temporary report is 
accepted and placed on file until such time as a formal complaint is filed. A team 
of automobile investigators is then assigned to conduct an investigation to deter 
mine if the theft is bona fide, since in many cases the owner has habit of parking 
in the same area, and if the occasion arises where he has to park elsewhere, 
usually on his return habit directs him to the regular parking space and when 
he is unable to find his automobile he reports it stolen. Again in many instances 
members of the owner’s family will drive the car from the usual parking space, 
and it would be dangerous to send out a theft report without an investigation. 

Investigating officer interviews the car owner and visits the scene of the 
reported theft, then prepares investigation of auto theft report form which is 
checked with the data in the report of stolen-automobile form. 

Information is then transmitted to the stolen auto section complaint desk 
via police telephone, and a clerk prepares auto theft report form. District theft 
investigation and original stolen auto report forms are forwarded via police 
mail to the stolen auto section as soon as possible, and the duplicate stolen 
auto report form is forwarded to the bureau of records and communications 
for statistical purposes. 

Complaint desk clerk forwards duplicate auto theft report form with radio 
message form to the central complaint room for transmittal by teletype message 
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and radio broadcast to all district stations and department cars. Supplemental 
corrections or additions may be made by forwarding the required form to the 
central complaint room 

Complaint desk clerk prepares “hot” filecards on the license, engine, and 
serial numbers (also tire and radio numbers if available) ; and places these 
ecards in file according to the “key” numbers (last three digits). 

When district sergeant is satisfied that complaint is bona fide, he informs the 
stolen auto section clerk and supplies criminal complaint number, then stolen 
auto complaint number is stamped on the hot filecards and the auto theft 
report form. 

All theft information is then transmitted via point-to-point radio to nearby 
communities and State and county police 

Procedure in out-of-town thefts reported to the stolen auto section is sub- 
stantially the same, except the theft reports are in book form with printed num 
bers, and the duplicate is sent to the central complaint room for transmittal 
by teletype message only 

Thefts or losses of license plates or vehicle stickers are recorded in numbered 
book forms, with duplicate to the central complaint room and cards in hot files. 

Each day, street members of the stolen auto section examine the auto theft 
reports for the preceding 24-hour period, entering license and engine numbers 
in their numerically indexed handbooks for instant reference in making their 
investigations of cars during their tours of duty 

Theft of tires, radios, ete., having identifying numbers also recorded in num- 
bered book form, with duplicate to central complaint room and cards in hot file. 

\ permanent filecard is prepared for each bona fide theft report, having com- 
plete data on car description and owner, and filed according to make of vehicle 
and engine number 

Theft report forms are forwarded to the secretary of state office in Spring 
field, Ill., for his information should persons attempt to register stolen vehicles 

Auto theft reports are placed in permanently bound books at the conclusion 
of each month, for future possible criminal or civil actions 

Where subsequent information indicates that auto theft reports were not 
bona fide, the district investigating officers see that supplemental offiense reports 
are submitted to the stolen auto section and to the bureau of records and com- 
munications to correct records 


Theft reports are indexed daily in bound books alphabetically according 
to owners’ hames, showing name, date, make of car, and complaint number. 
R 
When a stolen care is recovered, it must be examined by an experienced stolen 
ito officer to determine the means used by the thief. If it was taken in a robbery 


uurglary, or used in committing another crime, the car must be examined 





bv the mobile t of the crime laboratory 

If examination disclosed that the car is not necessary as evidence, it should 
be restored to owner as quick as possible, and the theft records canceled 
at ¢ 

If te d by one of the police ithorized towing concerns, the truckdriver is 
required t gn an officers’ report of stolen or abandoned antomobile for describ 
ing condition of the vehicle, one copy of which is given to the driver for his 
employer’ rd 

Department inventory is prepared at the district station or other unit head 
qu rre 

Release slip is prepared by recovering officers, and it is given to the car 
owner upon presentation of proper identification and signing of inventory sheets. 

Stol iuto section complaint desk is immediately notified of recovery via police 
telephone Radio and teletype cancellation messages are sent Cards are 
re ‘ rom. hot anent filecard is removed from the open file, 
tamped “Recovered ce closed file for permanent record according 
omal hicle a numb 
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License and engine number cards, removed from the hot files, are placed in a 


box fro VW h they are re ved b street members, each canceling notations 
n! ndexed handbo 

District stations are notified of the recovery by teletyvne message from the 
ce! l « plaint room, and the department cars are notified by radio broad- 
casts to cancel their theft dat 


Auto recovery investigation report form is prepared by the actual recovering 
officer, and forwarded to the stolen auto section where it is stapled to the 
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corresponding auto theft investigation report form and placed in a file which 
supplies a complete story of the theft and recovery. : 

Auto recovery notice is prepared by the district desk sergeant or assigned 
officer, with original forwarded to the stolen-auto section, duplicate to the 
bureau of records and communications, triplicate to the district where car was 
stolen. 

Copy of the officer’s report of stolen or abandoned automobile report form 
is pasted to back of the auto recovery investigation report form and to the 
back of original auto recovery notice, showing condition of vehicle at time of 
recovery. 

Recovery information is then transmitted via point-to-point radio in stolen 
auto section office to nearby communities and State and county police. 

When cars stolen out of town are recovered, the auto recovery notice only 
is prepared and forwarded to the stolen auto section. 

When out-of-town cars are recovered, the stolen auto section must be notified 
at once and they will in turn notify the authorities of location from which th 
vehicle was stolen. Cancellation is noted in the out-of-town book and cards 
removed from hot files. 

When licenses, vehicle stickers, accessories with numbers, ete., are recovered, 
the stolen auto section must be notified at once. Cancellation is noted and 
cards removed from hot files. 

In every case of theft or recovery data received by the stolen auto section, 
such information is always passed on in the prescribed form to the central 
complaint room for broadcast or teletype transmittal. 

Towing of recovered vehicles (stolen, wrecked, or abandoned) is accomplished 
by the recovering officer using police telephone to contact the stolen auto 
section, giving a complete description of the car and its location, and the officer 
receiving message contacts the authorized towing concern in the area. 

Report forms 

PDG-17: District report of stolen auto. Prepared in the district station 
and signed by car owner. Original to stolen auto section. Duplicate to bureau 
of records and communications. Quadruplicate to the assigned investigating 
officer. Triplicate remains in district bound book. 

Unnumbered tracer to district when original of PDG-17 has not been received 
at the stolen auto section. 

SAS-1: Investigation of auto theft report. Prepared by the district investi- 
gating officer independently of PDG-—17, and forwarded to the stolen auto section. 

Unnumbered tracer to district when SAS-—1 has not been received at the stolen 
auto section. 

DB-75: Stolen auto section report of stolen auto. Prepared in triplicate at 
the stolen auto section. Original is permanent record. Duplicate to centra 
complaint room for teletype and radio messages. Separate form is prepared for 
raido broadcast, but checked with this one. Triplicate kept at the stolen auto 
section for preparation of monthly statistical report books 

CCR-25: Radio broadeast form. Forwarded from stolen auto section com 
plaint desk to central complaint room. 

DB-76: * Salmon-colored fingertip filecard for engine number. Filed according 
to key number which is the last three digits of the entire engine number 

DB-77:* Blue-colored fingertip filecard for license number of vehicle stick 
number 

DB-78 : * White-colored fingertip filecard for serial number. 

Unnumbered correction form forwarded to central complaint room when fu 
ther investigation discloses additional numbers or errors in previous numbers. 

PDB-102A : Report of tires and other accessories stolen from automobiles, ete., 
where identification numbers are provided. Original in bound book at stolen 
auto section and duplicate forwarded to central complaint room for teletype 
message. White card DB-7S. 

PDB-102B: Report of automobile stolen outside Chicago, where reports ha‘ 


i 
been transmitted to this department. Original in bound book at stolen auto 
section and duplicate forwarded to central complaint room for.teletype messag 
Salmon, blue, and white cards. 
PDB-102: Report of lost or stolen license plates or vehicle stickers, Origin 
in bound book at stolen auto section and duplicate forwarded to central com 
plaint room for teletype message and radio broadcast. Blue card DB-77 


I n DB-—76, DB-T7, and DB-78 comprise the hot files of the stolen auto sectior 
ofl mation On a car or accessory or license 
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which comes to his attention. 
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DB-83 : Index of vehicles reported stolen in Chicago, by owner’s name, showing 
theft report number, make of car, and date taken. Bound book form alphabeti- 
cally kept. 

DB-87: Permanent motor card file. Prepared at sto.en auto section on every 
vehicle reported stolen. Filed according to make of car and engine number. 
Kept in open file until recovered when it is transferred to the permanent closed 
file. Has a general history of the vehicle. Also used in a separate file to record 
those vehicles at the police auto pound 

112: Daily record of theft reports found to be not bona fide. Kept in bound 
book with recovery forms 113 and DB-—74, according to date 

Unnumbered cancellation form forwarded from the stolen-auto section com- 
plaint desk to the central complaint room upon receipt of information that 


the stolen car is recovered, from which teletype message cancellation is dis- 
patched to all districts 
CCR-25 Radio broadcast form Also used by the stolen-auto section to in- 


form the central complaint room that the stolen car is recovered, which radio 


message of cancellation is dispatched to all department cars 


SAS-2: Auto recove1 nvestigation report Prepared by the district or unit 
ifficer actually making the car recovery, and forwarded to the stolen-auto section. 

Unnumbered tracer to district when SAS-2 is not received at the stolen-auto 

DPB-94 Automobile recovery notice Prepared by the desk sergeant or as- 
signed officer dependently of the SAS-—2 torm Original to the stolen-auto 
ectior Duplicate to the bureau of records and communications. Triplicate 
to district where car was stolen Quadruplicate remains in district bound book. 

DB-S9: Report of stole or abandoned automobile Usually referred to as 
PDR for Attached to backs of SAS-—2 and DB—-94 Copy given to tow-truck 
( er. Copy kept by recovering officer. This form is the record of car condition 
it actual time or recovery 


Unnumbered tracer to district when DB—94 is not received at the stolen-auto 
section 

DB-9 Release form prepared by recovering officer and issued to automobile 
owner by the officer or by the desk sergeant on duty 

PDB-272 Invent ry book for stolen or other property recovered by the de- 
partment Describing property, where found, officers’ names, disposition of 
property, signatures of the desk sergeant and owner, et Original and duplicate 
to custodian and triplicate in district or unit bound book. 

DB-74: Daily record of automobiles recovered. Showing make, engine num- 
ber, recovery number, theft report number, where recovered, and by whom. 

1183: Daily record of automobiles stolen outside of Chicago but recovered here. 
DB-94 required. 

DB-118: Daily report of automobiles stolen, recovered, and stripped. By 
make of vehicle, and showing manner in which taken. Larceny, robbery, or 
burglary. 

DB-85: Out-of-town communications index. Cards kept in separate files ac- 
cording to city, etc., make of vehicle, and subjects’ names. 

Unnumbered forms for point-to-point radio messages, for record of theft and 
recovery data transmitted, and for record of all messages handled. 

2570: Point-to-point radio log, kept alphabetically. 

2317: Record of all telephone calls received at the stolen-auto section com- 
plaint desk. Showing information requested, names and star numbers and 
districts of officers calling. Used for later reference when a theft report may be 
received, and this record will show that some officer called prior about the vehicle 
described. 

DB-117: Form used to check cars left in garages for unusually long periods 
of time. Preliminary purpose to obtain telephone data about such vehicles and 
note such information on the form. This of course applies only to the garages 
of police-authorized towing concerns. 

Unnumbered history form forwarded to officers when preliminary data is un- 
satisfactory and cars remain in garages for extended periods of time. Requiring 
complete and detailed data about all circumstances of the tow, vehicle, and sub- 
sequent investigation. 

DB-SAS-1779: Record of derelict vehicles ordered to the house of correction 
grounds for destruction. 

2812: Card file of vehicles in police towing garages. 

2744: Card file of police tows. 

Unnumbered forms for record of automobiles at auto pound, showing the in- 
ventory and custodian numbers. 
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DB-115: History sheet of automobiles at the auto pound, giving complete 
description of vehicle and what has been done to contact the owner for re- 
demption. 

Unnumbered form letter to registered owner of vehicle at the auto pound, 
informing owner of vehicle whereabouts, storage charges, method of redeeming 
car, asking for assigned title if owner does not care to redeem, and informing 
that answer must be received within 10 days. Sent by registered mail with record 
kept in the stolen-auto section auto pound files. 

50: Request form to district commanding officer to have recovering officers 
state whether vehicles at the auto pound may be sold at public auction. 

Unnumbered form letter to finance concerns where records indicate outstand 
ing liens on cars at pound, informing that they may protect their interests in such 
vehicles. 

Unnumbered form letter to Illinois secretary of state, requesting that junking 
certificates be issued on described vehicles to be sold at public auction as junk 
only. 

Cash envelopes at auto pound, in which currency is kept upon receipt from 
owners redeeming their vehicles. 

SAS-75: Deposit slip prepared in duplicate, showing total amount of revenue 
(from above-described envelopes) collected at the pound for a specified period 
Original receipted by city collector and returned to the stolen-auto section, and 
duplicate retained with revenue by city collector. 

Unnuuibered form forwarded to city comptroller, showing the total amount 
of revenue collected (SAS-75) for a specified period of time, and receipt numbers 
issued for all cars released. 

SAS-3: District monthly report form. Original submitted to the commanding 
officer of the stolen-auto section, after approval by the district commanding 
officer. Showing theft and recovery figures for the entire month. 

SAS-4: Auto theft offender’s history sheet form. Made in the case-prepara- 
tion department of the State’s attorney office adjacent to the stolen-auto section, 
in all cases where prisoner is in custody for auto theft. Filed at the stolen- 
auto section according to where the subjects reside (by district). 

DB-98: Court record card. File maintained in the stolen-auto section accord- 
ing to names of defendants appearing in stolen-auto court. Giving brief history 
of case, charges, dispositions, judge, State’s attorney, and arresting officers 

Daler filecard (old SAS-1). Kept in stolen-auto section according to business 
name and district where located. Show business and owners’ names, addresses, 
phone numbers, license numbers, ete 

DB-118: Report of motor vehicle towed. Made by private towing concerns 
removing vehicles from street. Card form checked with “hot” files of the stolen- 
auto section. City ordinance requires that such cards be submitted by towing 
coneerns 

DB-95: Used-car dealers’ daily report card of used motor vehicle transactions, 
Forwarded by dealers to the stolen-auto section where vehicles described are 
checked in the “hot” files. 

DB-97: Record of towing concerns and used-car dealers submitting DB-118 
and DI-95 cards. 

Tow book: Kept according to date. Giving particulars on all vehicles ordered 
towed by police officers, showing towing concerns and tow numbers, engine and 
license numbers, location from which towed, condition of car, officers’ names, ete. 

Finance book: Record of cars repossessed by finance concerns who inform 
this department of such removals. Kept by date, with car and owner data 
shown as well as the finance concern involved. 

The above information is a concise and complete report of operational pro- 
cedure pertaining to the stolen-automobile problem in the city of Chicago, 
developed after years of study and constant analysis by men considered to be 
experts in this phase of police work. 

The undersigned would like to take this opportunity to express appreciation 
to the Missouri State Patrol for outstanding work in the apprehension of 
automobile thieves and for the excellent cooperation afforded our officers when 
returning prisoners from the State of Missouri. 

Hope to have answered all questions satisfactorily and will be more than 
happy to supply any further information which may be desired. If at any time 
it would be convenient for a representative tuo visit Chicago, we would be very 
anxious to demonstrate our system for him. 


(Signed) MiIcHAEL SHANNON, 
Lieutenant, Charge of Stolen Auto Section. 
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Chairman Lancer. Lieutenant Shannon, I still want an answer to 
my question. You said there were a number of cars stolen in 1954, 
1953, and 1952, and away back to 1914. If you have it, 1 want the 
percentage of juveniles that stole those cars. 

Lieutenant SHannon. I don’t have that record. 

Chairman Lancer. You said you had the record for the last 3 years. 

Lieutenant Suannon. Yes, sir; for the last 3 years. I will give 
you that right now. This is the record for January of 1953. 

Chairman Lancer. For 1 month? 

Lieutenant Suannon. I will give you a breakdown for each month. 

We had over 20—that is, not in the teen-age bracket—142 arrested: 
17 to 19, 66; juveniles, 107. Repeaters over 20, 31; 17 to 19, 20; juve- 
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Ki ebruary of 1953: 99 over 20; 84, 17 to 19; 143 juveniles. Repeaters 
over 20, 24: 17 to 19, 24: juveniles, 29. 

cen Lancer. Do you have the total for the year? 

Lieutenant Suannon. [ have included from September. All the 


juveniles and teen-agers did not go through our office until September 
of 1952. So I have included here a total for September, October, 
November, and December of 1952, along with the entire year of 1953. 
I can give you that figure. 

Chairman Lancer. The total. 

Lieutenant Suannon. The total. Over 20, we had 1,541; 17 to 19, 
1,044; juveniles, 1,650. Repeaters, over 20, 364; 17 to 19, 286; juve- 
niles, 276. 

Statistics have proven that most of your adults who steal automo- 
biles were involved as juveniles and teen-agers. For that reason 
we try to save the youngster, especially before he reaches the age 
of 17. We do everything we possibly can to save him from a criminal 
record. A juvenile record is not classed as a police record. When he 
reaches the age of 17, he has a police record even though he may be 
discharged in court. The record will stay there. It is an indelible 
mark against his character as long as he lives. 

Chairman Lancer. Will you give us the figures for 1953-54? We 
want to find out if the juveniles increased percentagewise, or de- 
creased. 

Lieutenant SHannon. I haven’t got them totaled here. I have them 
for the first 9 months of 1954. So I will have to give those figures 
by months. 

Mr. Bono. Just give the juvenile figures. 

Lieutenant SHuannon. 141, 195, 160, 173, 155, 125, 114, 143, 138 

Mr. Bono. That is for the first 9 months of 1954. 

Lieutenant Suannon. Yes. For the teen-ages, 102, 78, 95, 75, 95—— 

Mr. Bono. This is 17 to 19. 

Lieutenant Su ANNON. Yes. 

Mr. Boso. W e just want the juveniles, Do you have the first 9 
months of 1953 so dv will have a compar ison ? 

Lieutenant SHannon. Yes, sir; 107, 148, 158, 177, 189, 117, 108, 


S3. 125. 





The figures in the first 9 months are in that statement I just pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Boso. This is the first 9 months of 1953 that you did not have in 
your statement; is that correct ? 
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Lieutenant Suannon. The first 9 months of 1952 I did not have in 
the statement. We can give you a detailed picture throughout the 
years. We will give you all of these figures that I mentioned in 
detail. I didn’t have an opportunity to keep the figures prior to 
September of 1922. 

Mr. Boro. Lieutenant, in most of this car theft, is it stealing the 
automobiles to sell or is it “err 

Lieutenant Suan Non. No, it 1 s joyriding. We have less commer- 
cialized thefts in the city of ¢ hic: ‘ago than any other city in the United 
States. When we have a few late model automobiles that are not 
recovered in the normal course of events, I have special men assigned 
to that, and they start tracing that car through every city in the United 
States. We work in close harmony with the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and the National Auto Theft Bureau. They don’t get very 
[ before we catch up W ith them. There isa very vigorous prosecu- 
tion. So they generally stay clear of Chicago. 

Mr. Boro. In the juvenile automobile thefts, I notice that your 
repeaters in that were less than in the adults, and also the 17- to 19- 
year-old group. 

Lieutenant Suannon. That is right. The quicker we get the 
youngsters, the quicker we can save them. If we get them in the 
first or second attempt, we will never hear of them again. The longer 
he gets away with it, and the easier it is made for him when he is 
i juvenile, the greater the chances are that he will repeat. 

Mr. Boro. Do you feel that the laws as far as the juveniles are 
concerned are strict enough? Are they put on probation for automo- 
bile thelf? Are they sent to training school ¢ 

Lieutenant Suannon. What they do to the juveniles I really don’t 
know. Ihave no idea. Since September 1952, we have a man from 
the State’s attorney’s office who has at least 15 years of training in 
that office handling the automobile section, because he was State’s 
attorney for about 15 years and then was out for a while. Judge 
Gutknecht on account of his experience brought him back when he 
took office, and he is doing a tremendous job. We have a man from 
the FBI office that is assigned to our office every day. We have 
complete harmony with the State’s attorney’s office, ‘the police depart- 
ment, the National Automobile Theft Bureau. If we had a little 
closer harmony from the social workers, and so forth, to come in 
our office and learn a little bit about what our problem is, I think we 
could get further. I say with complete unity we can stop auto- 
mobile thefts. If we get a foolproof ignition lock we can stop it. 
It will be demonstrated to you how silly the lock is. 

Chairman Lancer. Why have they not had it on there for a long 
time ¢ 

Lieutenant SHannon. I don’t know. We have tried and have been 
trying for years. I think Judge Gutknecht will agree with me. He 
was in the automobile court for a good many years. At the time he 
was in there, it was much harder to steal an automobile than it is 
today. They are making it easier all the time. Those are the facts, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Bono. Do you have your demonstration here as to how easy it is? 

Lieutenant Suannon. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Do you want to show it with everyone in here? 
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Lieutenant Suannon. I don’t think we have any automobile thiefs 
in here so long as it won't get out to the public. 

Mr. Boxro. I would like to ask that no pictures be taken of this. 

Lieutenant SHannon. I will be glad to answer any other questions 
now. I think I am in a better position than anybody else to answer 
any qi eee at are not clear in your mind. 

Mr. Bono. I think you pretty well covered it in your statement, 

Mr. Chairman, Lieutenant Shannon has informed me that Ofticer 
Gerald Pierce, of the Chicago Police Department, will perform the 
agemonstration, 


STATEMENT OF OFFICER GERALD PIERCE, STOLEN AUTOMOBILE 
SECTION, CHICAGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Prerce. Members of the committee, and ladies and vent] iemen, 
I have an array of ignition locks and various types of jumpers that 


are used by teen-agers and juveniles in the stealing of an automobile. 
I would like to go Sedans them and explain basically why It 1s SO 
Simp yle, or relatively simple, to steal a ear. 


As the figures submitted by Lieutenant Shannon will indicate, we 
have had a very definite increase in auto thefts since 1948. Iam going 
to take this display in two stages, and explain prior to 1948 the basic 
means — to steal a car. 

Prior to 1948, the principal means of stealing a car was the use of 
an ignition jumper coil. That is what we have here. This is a high 
tension wire that goes into the top of the distributor, this other wire 
goes To the positive side of the battery cable, the third wire 20es to 
the side of the distributor. 

By using that type of coil, you will find that you actually replace 
the ignition system as it exists on the automobi le. In substance you 
give the car a new ignition system for which you need no ignition 
key. It is normally found to be , “Yporge from a rod that runs 
from the radiator shell to the firewall of the automobile, the rea- 
son being that once these connections were made, if the coil were 
laid in the splash pan alongside the engine, the thief would not be 
able to 970 a block before one of the connections woul | come loose, SO 
‘consequently they suspend it from the rod that goes from the radiator 
aa ll to the firewall. 

The other means of stealing a car was the use of a set of automobile 
ignition picks. I have them here. With these picks an experienced 
man can generally enter the ignition, door, or compartment lock of 
iny automobile. Prior to 1948, we had a relatively effective lock. 
These will give you some ideas. This lock is from a Nash prior to 
1946. This is the front part of the lock. On the reverse side is the 
back. The wires emanate from this lock. You see that it has a 

acct Geaamaiiae, It isa metal case. 

Here is the Chrysler product prior to 1947. Here is the front part 
of the lock and in _ back the protective covering. It is not as effec- 
tive as the Nash, but nevertheless it served the purpose. 

Prior to 1948, the Cadillac had what was in my opinion one of the 
better types of locks for the simple reason that ‘they had a lock, an 
armored cable, and a coil at the other end of it. It was a one-piece 
arrangement. In order to steal a Cadillac prior to 1948, you either 
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had to have the key to ope n the ignition or one of the picks, Fail 
Ing there, you could gain entrance to the ignition system by using 

i hacksaw and cutting into the armored cable to get to the wire for 
the primary wiring of the coil. Failing that, you could raise the hood 
ot f the car, remove the coil and knock the ¢ ap of the coil off, because 
the primary winding wire was contained within the coil itself. 

Since 1948, the picture has changed and that is why it is reflected so 
much in the increase in the number of thefts. It seems that all auto- 
mobile manufacturers have adopted a similar type lock. It is similar 
not in respect as the average individual would see it, facing the dash- 
board of the car, ~ but from the bac k of the loc Ik. These all Vi ary in ap- 
pearances ian the front, as you can readily see, but in the back of the 
lock they are common in one respect. They y all have three terminal 
points. “We refer to this as three point ignition. 

The reason I tell you this is to show you a series of locks and show 
you how they are similar in that respect. The particular lock I have 
in my hand is used for a Ford, Lincoln, or Mercury from 1948 to 1951. 
You find it has three contact points. This is the Chevrolet for the 
same period of time. This is for the Buick for the same period of 
time. This is for the Hudson for the same years. This is your 
Chrysler product. This is the Nash for the same area, and this is 
the Kaiser-Frazer, and the ‘y are all the same in that respect. 

I might tell you that C adillac and m: iny of the others have adopted 
the same type of lock. The reason I show you this, this particular 
one I have is for a Nash. You see it also has three. It is to show 
you the type of jumpers that these teen-agers come up with from 
time to time to steal a ear. 

Here is a very common little jumper. It is nothing but three pieces 
of wire attached to a common terminal. Each has a clip. Assuming 
the teen-ager was going to steal a car armed with this instrument, 
he would merely get under the dashboard and it would only take 
him a relatively short time to attach these, and once they were at- 
tached, you would have no further need for a key for the automobile. 
You would be able to start the ear. 

Hlere is another type, and there are many variations in this par- 
ticular type of jumper. These are jumpers we have taken from 
the youngsters over a period of time. This is what would appear 
to be a three-wire jumper. It is not. It is only a two wire. The 
third wire is a splice made in the center of the wire. It is used the 
sume way and for the same purpose. 

Here is a variation. This was developed by a 15-year-old young- 
ster. It differs from the others in that it has an insulator on it. 
The reason for it is that the youngster wasn’t desirous of burning 
his fingers. For the simple reason that these are not a soldered 
connection, there is a certain amount of heat generated at this con- 
tact. If these clips are allowed to remain for a period of time, 2 
or 3 hours, when you remove them, these clips would be very hot. 
Another thing, the youngster precluded the possibility of a fire, be- 
cause on this partic ul: ar ignition lock you have two hot wires. Be- 
cause of the proximity of the other wires under the instrument panel 
it would be very easy for a fire to start. The heat that is generated 
here and expanded could melt the insulation off the adjacent wires, 
and before you know it, you would have a fire. 
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Here is another variation. This little gimmick really was never 
designed to bea jumper. This isa switch froma table lamp. The thief 
has put clips at the end of it. In using this, he has a very definite idea. 
First of all, he knows that by using this, once it is attached to the 
back of the ignition lock, should he have the occasion to stop for a 
period of time, maybe an hour or two hours, he does not have to re- 
move it from the back of the lock. He merely reaches up and turns 
the switch off. When he returns, he does not have time to put back 
on the Jock and effect a speedy getaway. Remember, he has the same 
control over the car as if he had the owner’s original keys. 

Now, one other thing. In usIng this type of lock and having the 
control of the key, he is not drawing any juice from the electrical 
system, whereas if he were to use this type and leave this type of a 
jumper on the cal for a pel od of time, when he returns, he would 
not have any juice left in the battery. This draws all the while it is 
on the lo kx, 


Here is another variation of it. This was designed by two young 
sters, one lo and one 16. In it they use a toggie switeh from home 


electric service. They are able to vel the same effect as the key by 
turning the switch on and off. 

You may wonder why this is different from the others that I have 
shown you with the three contacts, such as this. There is a particular 
reason why the youth or teen-ager can use this type of jumper, and 


the reason is this. On the back of this ignition lock, actually all we 
need is two contacts to start the car. The third terminal, whichever 


one it may be, is really a source of electrical energy for your acces 
sories, such as your spotlight, radio, or heater. ¢ onsaqne ntly, all he 
needs is two contacts for ignition. That is why these youngsters used 
the two clips. 

Here is another variation of that particular type ot jumper. This 
is a little toggle switch from an electronics device. This differs in 
that there are no clips. = have bare wires. The youngst ‘rs would 
take this partic ular type of jumper and merely wrap the wire around 

» bottom terminals, such as this, and he, too, would have the same 
control as if he had the |] Key. 

Chairman Lancer. All he has to do then is press the starter. 

Mr. Prerce. That is right. Ilere is another type of jumper. It is 
a clothespin with two wires and clips attached. It is used the same 
as the others by attaching each to a common terminal. 

It is not alw: ays +9 ictical to jump the car under the dashboard. In 
many instances it is far more convenient to jump it under the hood 
for the ele reason in many of the cases the manufacturer has not 
allowed enough room for you to get your hand up — to apply a 
jumper. In that particular case, generally the jumper s applied under 
the hood. In applying the jumper, we have three of various sizes. 

This short one does not appear to be too much, but it is ideal for 
stealing a 1953 or 1954 Cadillac. This one differs from the others 
in that it doesn’t have any terminal clips. It is very effective. It is 
nothing but a piece of wire with the ends bared. It works very etfec- 
tively. You can use it without clips. However, what you more than 
likely would find is a wire of this nature. Normally we find when this 
is applied, the smaller clip is attached to the primary winding on the 
coil, and the other clip either at the positive side of the battery or the 
voltage-control regulator. ‘This is generally mounted on the fire wall 
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of the car, with 3 terminals, and 1 of those terminals is hot. So you 
can make an effective connection there. 

These are the mechanical jumpers, ladies and gentlemen. I would 
like to show you some of the others that are used from time to time. 
From time to time a teen-ager will use a beer-can opener. It is used 
in this respect. You merely take it and insert it between the contact 
points of the ignition lock. A very effective jumper. 

From time to time a youth will use a coin, a quarter, and insert 
it in the same way, and it serves the same purpose. You need no 
key. Again, from time to time the teen-ager may be desirous of 
making a fast getaway, so he will take a coin, reach under the instru 
ment panel, and place it across the three terminals. He will start the 
ignition of the car, drive for 3 or 4 blocks, stop, and use one of the 
other jumpers. 

Here also is an unusual jumper, a common safety pin. This is 
applied by placing it over one of the terminals and between the other 
two in a manner such as that. From time to time, a lady’s hairpin is 
used in the same way. In some instances these contact points are rela 
tively close together. 

Assuming that you had one where they might be that far apart, the 
safety pin would be used in an open position. It is used by foreing 
it down between these terminals, such as that, and it will work. 

By far the most frequent and the most common type of jumper 
is nothing but a piece of tinfoil. The teen-ager gets this tinfoil from 
a package of cigarettes or chewing gum, or from time to time they 
will buy a candy mint, and merely roll the tinfoil in a ball such as 
this, and force it between the contacts of the ignition lock, and they 
have the ignition system jumped. They have no need for the key. 

Some of you may be entertaining the thought of these cars whe re 
they have a key us sed to start the ignition. That lock differs basic ally 
from these others in that it has 4 terminals rather than 3. We find 
this particular type of lock is used generally from 1952 to the present 
time. 

I might explain to you that on this three-point ignition, we have 
one line coming from the battery and one going to the coil. That 
completes the ignition circuit. This third terminal is also hot, as we 
say, it contains electrical energy for the spotlight, radio, and the 
other accessories. On the ignition-key switch, we have a fourth ter- 
minal. That is what we call a solenoid connection. There is a wire 
running from this particular terminal to the solenoid on the starter. 
This can be jumped in practically the same way. This is the Ford, 
Lincoln, Mercury lock, and this 1s the solenoid line. By taking the 
tinfoil and placing it between there, you still have the ignition system 
open, and you can ts ake a coin or any piece of metal and short it “ec ross 
in this manner and turn the starter until the ignition catches and the 
motor starts to run, and then remove it. 

You will see that contact is made at three points. From time to 
time they will take a piece of tinfoil and form it in the form of : 
four-sided diamond. They will insert it there, and use the fourth tip 
to touch the solenoid and start the ignition. After it is started they 
will bend it down. That can be accomplished by the use of a four- 
wire jumper. In other words, they would merely add another wire 
to this one. They would attach three of them. The fourth would 
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be used to turn the ignition starter on, and after the motor was running, 
this fourth terminal would be removed. 
If there are any questions | would be very happy to hear you. 
Chairman Lancer. Have you learned from the State’s attorney, 
Judge Gutknecht, whether any enterprising kid had patented any of 
these ? 


Mr. Preres I am afraid not. 


Mr. Boro. Have recommendations been made to manufacturers to 
correct this / 

Mr. Pierce. This is as good as any. This is an armor-protected 
lock. The amount of trouble the average thief would have in starting 
the car would discourage him from stealing the car. Unless you have 
the Key, 10 wo ild take vou 15 minutes to vet at the primary winding. 
I would say that this is as good as any. At least an armored cable 
ind the back of the ienition lock protected, and not in this position. 

Chairman Lancer. Does the press have any questions to ask of the 
witness ¢ If not, thank you very much. 


Call your next witness. 

Mir. Boro. Lieutenant Healy. 

Chairman Lancer. Will you stand and be sworn, please ? 

Do vou solemnly swear the te timol Vy you are about to give in this 

nding matter shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ¢ 


Lieutenant Hrary. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. JOSEPH J. HEALY, NARCOTICS SQUAD, 
CHICAGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Boro. For the purpose of the record, state your name, your 
POSITION, and address. 

Lieutenant Herary. Joseph Healy, leutenant, narcotics squad, 
Chicago Police Department. I live at 7035 South Wood Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

Mr. Boro. If you have a prepared statement to make to the sub- 
commiuttee, you may proceed, please. 

Lieutenant Hearty. Yes, sir. 

Prior to November 22, 1950, the personnel of the narcotic detail of 
the Chicago Police Department consisted of 6 patrolmen and 1 ser- 
veant 1n charge. Because of the marked increase In the illicit nar- 
cotics traffic, a post World War II phenomenon, the Commissioner 
of Police ordered the reorganization of this unit. The new unit is 
known as the narcotic bureau, detective division, Chicago Police De- 
partment. Immediately upon this reorganization, six additional 
patrolmen, were assigned to assist in the processing of prisoners and 
the establishment of a filing and record system. This new bureau 
was given the task of processing all persons arrested in the city of 
Chicago who are involved in any way with narcotics together with 
maintaining personnel in the field that specialize in aggressive police 
action to combat this problem. In April 1951, Lt. Joseph J. Healy 
was assigned to command the narcotic bureau. 

From time to time additional men and equipment were assigned to 
the bureau until at present its personnel numbers 58 members, divided 
as follows: 1 lieutenant in charge, 4 supervising sergeants, 51 patrol- 
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men, and 2 policewomen, It operates 6 squad cars and maintains men 
in the field 24 hours a day and 7 days a week. 

During this period the commissioner of police also directed that 36 
additional plainclothesmen be assigned to narcotics investigations In 
their respective districts. 

Chairman Langer. Are those under Civil service ¢ 

Lieutenant Heraty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lancer. How long »ave they been with the depa-tment, 
would you say ¢ 

Lieutenant Hreaty. Some of them from 5 to 20 years. 

Chairman Lancer. Thoroughly experienced. 

Lieutenant Hraty. Yes. The ‘vy have experience. They have been 
picked by the captain of that district. ; 

Chairman Lancer. They pass the same examination as the FBI 
man ¢ 

Lieutenant Hraty. No, sir. These men assist the narcotic bureau 
in their work. There are 14 districts in which these men are assigned. 

This action was in direct harmony with the plan of the United 
States Commissioner of Narcotics to encourage the local police depart 
ments of the larger cities to investigate and prosecute persons involved 

1 local traffic relative to narcotics, due to the fact that such depart- 
ments have larger personnel available for this work than do the Fed- 
eral bureaus. Also, such procedure enables the Federal Bureau to 
concentrate on the major wholesalers and interstate traffickers in 
narcotics. 

On April 4, 1951, a special branch of the patents A court of Chicago 
was created and designated as the narcotic court, branch No. 57, located 
in room 506 at 2600 South California Avenue. This court hears all 
cases involving narcotics and any collateral charges. In case of 
felony, this court forwards them to the grand jury for indictment 
and subsequent trial in the criminal courts. 

The State’s attorney of Cook County assigned two assistants to 
the narcotic bureau to aid in the interrogation of prisoners and heat 
the evidence presented by the arresting officers. The charges placed 
against the prisoners are directed by these assistant State’s attorneys. 

On May 4, 1951, the General Assembly of the Illinois State Legis- 
lature amended the penalty section 23 of the Uniform Narcotic Drug 
Act. This new amendment outlines punishment of a fine and/or 
imprisonment or both, ranging from $1,000 and 1 to 5 years in jail, 
for violations such as possession, selling, administering, or dispensing 
any narcotic drug, and for the sale to a minor 2 years to life imprison 
ment. Any offense under this act shall be deemed a subsequent offense 
if the violator has been previously convicted of a felony under any 
law of the United States of America, any Territory of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia relative to the Narcotic Act. 

Chairman Lancer. Has that law helped you in enforcing the nar 
cotics law ¢ 

Lieutenant Heary. It has. 

Mr. Boro. Is that discretionary with the judge as to the sentence ? 

Lieutenant Heary. I will cover that next. 

Mr. Boro. All right. 

Lieutenant Hearty. Therefore, any person so convicted for a second 
offense could be punished by a sentence of from 2 years to life impris- 
onment. 
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Prior to this amendment all violations of posse ssion or sale of nar- 
cotics were misdemeanor crimes, with a maximum fine up to $1,000 
and/or sentence up to l year in the local jail. 

In July _ the Illinois Legislature passed another amendment 


to this pena section 23 to the extent that all persons convicted of 
illegal sale of narcotics, whether to a minor or adult, could be punished 
by sentence to the penitentiary Siem onene tx tte. 

Also at ila does the legisl: ature enacted the Illinois drug-ad¢ lict law 
wherein all drug addicts are required to register as such with the de- 


partment of education and registration. Penalty for failure to do so 
provides sentence of not less than 6 months or more than 1 year. A 
registered addict who fails to carry his registration card upon his 
person at all times shall be fined not less than $1, nor more than $100, 
or imprisoned for more than 1 year or both. 

Another legislative development at this time was the strengthening 
of search-warrant proceedings to liberalize as to who could make the 
( omplaint for such a warrant. Previous to thus, only law-enforcement 
oflicers could make this comp ae Now, any citizen may make such 
a complail } t the reby ASSISTING e police imme: asuri ably. 

Judge Gutkne cht can si it, because he went to the Senate and 
was responsible for that law being passed. 

Chairman Lancer. Some of the best legislation that was passed 
the United States, and I am glad to hear that your States Attorney 
Gutknecht was in there fighting for it 

Lieutenant Hearty. That is right. The number of arrests processed 
through the nar otic bureau since its neception in calendar years is as 


follows: 1951, 6.742: 1952, 7.486: 1953, 8267: 9 months 1954, 5.908. 

The number of arrests processed by the narcotic detail for the 5 pre- 
vious years is as follows: 1946, 550; 1947, 712; 1948, 740; 1949, 2,200 $ 
1950, 3.712. 


Mr. Bozo. What were they arrested for? 

Lieutenant Hraty. These were all narcotic arrests. 

The number of juveniles arrested in connect ion with narcotics dur- 
ng the past 4 yearsis: 1950, 106; 1951, 88 ; 1952, 42; 1953, 37; 9 months, 
1954, 16. 

We show a decrease for juveniles. 

Mr. Boro. Those are people that were arrested by the narcotics de- 
tail for actual narcotic violations? 

Lieutenant Hearty. By the Chicago Police Department. 

Mr. Boro. For actual narcotic violations ? 

Lieutenant Heary. That is right. 

Mr. Bozo. That would not include these figures on the 1953 report, 
where they included all offenses, like pickpocket and shoplifting, that 
were processed through the narcotics detail ? 

Lieutenant Heaty. We don’t handle juveniles. That is the break- 
down of the number of prisoners that come through, whether they are 
pickpockets, shoplifters, and so on. 

The number of narcotic addicts and marihuana users processed by 
the narcotic bureau since its inception is as follows: Male addicts, 
over 21 years of age, 4,075; under 21 years of age, 1,044; or a total of 
5.119. - 

Female addicts over 21 years of age, 1,412; under 21 years of age, 
180; or a total of 1,592. 

Total narcotic addicts, 6,711, 
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Mr. Boso. Does that include marihuana users? 

Lieutenant Hraty. No. I will come to that. 

Male users of marihuana, over 21 years of age, 647; under 21 years 
of age, 223; or a total of 870. 

Female users of marihuana, over 21 years of age, 81; under 21 years 
of age, 15; or a total of 96. 

Total marihuana users, 966. 

The United States Bureau of Narcotics, and the narcotic bureau 
of the Ch'cago Police Department have worked in close harmony on 
many investigations, arrests, and prosecutions, and in particular, cases 
involving major violators. Whenever practicable, this de partment 
has turned over certain cases to the Federal Bureau for prosecution 
in its courts. That is, cases that have connections in other States. 

The following recommendations are made by the undersigned who 
is of the opinion these suggestions be considered | by the legislative, 
judiciary, and administrative branches of our city and State govern- 
ments as necessary to further the progress made thus far in the curtail- 
— of traffic in illegal narcotics: 

A law be enacted to make narcotic addiction a crime. 

_ No person except a manufacturer or wholesaler or a retail dealer, 
spaihaniee, physician, dentist, veterinarian, nurse, or intern shi ull 
at any time have or possess a hypodermic syringe or needle or any 
implement adapted for the use of subcutaneous injection, which is 
possessed for the purpose of administering habit-forming or addict- 
ing drugs. 

D. Require the registration of persons purch: asing Hh eee syr 
inges or needles with the seller or druggist much in the same manner 
now required in the purchase of certain poisons, or require & prescrip- 
tion by a doctor for such purchase. 

All narcotics peddlers be sentenced to not less than 10 years in 
penitentiary for the first conviction. 

. To be mandatory that all narcotics peddlers convicted of second 
offense be sentenced to 20 years or more in the penitentiary. 

That no bail be granted to a person against whom an indictment 
sea been received for illegal sale of narcotics. 

That probation not be granted any person convicted of illegal sale 
of narcotics. 

That the establishment of adequate penal institutions (hospital 
type) be achieved for the confinement of addicts which must be sepa- 
rate and apart from county jails or city workhouses (municipal 
jails). 

Even with the very best intentions and enforcement work in this 
problem, it still remains that the most effective means of curtailment 
of traffic in illegal narcotics is the suppression of such traflic at the 
sources of entry into this country. 

Chairman Lancer. Who drew up those recommendations ? 

Lieutenant Hrary. I did, with the assistance of two State’s attor- 
neys that are assigned to our office, Peter Grosso and Irving Cooper- 
man. 

Chairman Lancer. Lieutenant, we realize that probably your job 
as a policeman in the enforcement of narcotics is one of the most 
difficult jobs a man can have. 

Lieutenant Hearty. That is right. 
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Chairman Lancer. And one of the most dangerous. 

Mr. Boro. You don’t have the body to work with. You have to find 
the body, and it is a rather difficult thing. 

Chairman Lancer. It is so dangerous that as a matter of fact we 
passed a special statute for you down in Washington to protect you. 

Lieutenant Hrary. That is right. 

Chairman Lancer. When these fellows get hopped up, they are 
totally irresponsible, 

Lieutenant Hearty. Some of our most vicious crimes are committed 
by kids who smoke marihuana and are drinking. They go crazy. 

Mr. Bono. That is one phase I didn’t cover with the other officers 
that I meant to cover. That is the drinking problem. I am sure that 
is quite a problem for the Chicago Police Department as it is every 
where else. 

Lieutenant Hrary. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. If the brewers and distillers don’t take a hand in it, we 
might wind up with prohibition. Would you say that the number of 
peddlers and pushers has materially decreased in the Chicago area 
since 1952 ¢ 

Lieutenant Heary. I wonder. I would say in the past 214 years we 
have sent over ZOU peddlers to the penitentiary. some have gone 
for 25 to 50 years. We have 1 case where a pede dler got 50 to life. 


= 


Mr. Boro. Of the 200, did all of them get a severe penalty ¢ 

Lieutenant Hearty. It varies. Some of them got 2, 3, 15 up to 10 
and 15 years 

Mr. Bono. As far as selling to an adult is concerned, the law pro 
vides ] too years In jail and/or $5,000 fine ? 

Lieutenant Hearty. That is when it was first passed. In Chicago 
you ca t get a peddler to sell to a minor, because the penalty is so 
severe, and the courts are so tough on them. 

Mr. Boro. In It] Paso, we had testimony from the customs bureau 
there that there had been a tremendous increase in the number of 

nugglers of marihuana in the first 2 months of their fiscal year, 
which was August and September. I wonder if you felt any impact 
of marihuana in that 2-month period. 

Lieutenant Hrary. No; only a few weeks ago here in Chicago we 
picked up a fellow in the city with a suitcase containing 45 pounds 
of marihuana. He just came in from Mexico. 

Mr. Boro. The testimony down there was that the great majority 
of that, in fact, the arrests that they made, were people who stated 
that they were taking the marihuana to Chicago for distribution in 

Chicago or in the general area. Would you have any idea as to the 
extent of the marihuana traffic in Chic ago ? 

Lieutenant Hearty. We don’t have much in Chicago, but it grows 
wild outside of the city along the railroad track. Several years ago 
we found a dump on the South Side, just outside the city limits, 
where there was a square mile of area grown. They went down there 
with tractors and dug it all up. 

Mr. Boro. Would you say that would be the source of marihuana 
among these people ? 

Lieutenant Hearty. There is a lot of it coming in, I suppose. One 
fellow came in with 45 pounds. 

Mr. Boro. Was that screened marihuana ? 

Lieutenant Heary. All prepared. 
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Mr. Boro. They were rather surprised down there to hear that there 
were probably 90 million cigarettes floating around the country in 
different places, New York and Chie ‘ago being the primary consumers 
of it. 

Chairman Lancrr. That is marihuana cigarettes? 

Mr. Bopso. Yes, sir. Do you have any contact with the so-called 
Mexican heroin ? 

Lieutenant Heaty. We dorun across a little of it. 

Mr. Boro. But not in great quantities. 

Lieutenant Hearty. No. 

Mr. Bogo. In your opinion, where would you say that the majority 
of the heroin originated ¢ 

Lieutenant Hrary. It comes from abroad, from the west coast or 
the east coast. A lot comes from France, Italy, the Balkan States. A 
lot of it comes through Mexico. 

Mr. Boso. Among the peddlers and pushers or any operator thai 
you might have had, have you traced it back to the west coast? Is 
Chie ago beginning to feel the brunt of the Communist Chinese heroin ? 

Lieutenant Hrary. We have through the help of the Federal Bu 
reau. 

Mr. Boso. Did it spread to this far? 

Lieutenant Hrary. It has. A lot is coming from Mexico. 

Mr. Boro. Is that Mexican heroin coming from Mexico, or is it the 
same type as the Chinese ? 

Lieutenant Hrary. It is Mexican; that is our information. 

Mr. Boso. Outside of the recommendations on increased penalty 
would you have any other recommendations, Lieutenant, as to how the 
narcotics traffic might be decreased or complete ly obliterated ? 

Lieutenant Hearty. I believe we are showing a decrease. We have 
addicts that want to cooperate with us. They are arrested on other 
crimes. We send them out and the peddler will take their money, and 
they come back half an hour later and right away they get rid of the 
money. We make our case when we get the ped ller and get the money 
on him. We have the money marked. 

Mr. Boso. Do you have any difficulties with the law as far as mak 

ng a case is concerned? Do you have to actually have your man pass 
the money? Is there any diftic culty in the law as far as making your 
case is concerned ? 

Lieutenant Hrary. No, if we observe and watch the contact made, 
then later we arrest the peddler and recover our money. 

Mr. Bozo. You don’t have to capture him with the narcotics on his 
person ¢ 

Lieutenant Hrary. The peddler? 

Mr. Boro. Yes. 

Lieutenant Hrary. No, he has already passed the narcotics to the 
addict. 

Mr. Boro. In some States it is so difficult to make a case it was im- 
possible to get it before the court. Once he got it before the court, he 
was all right, but it greatly handicapped him in their work. 

Lieutenant Hray. That handic: aps us in our work. Our fellows 
will pick up known peddlers who have a couple of ounces in nthe pos- 
session at the time. Due to the fact that we did not have a warrant 
for their arrest, we would lose that case. 

55740—55 4 
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Mr. Boro. Is it your opinion, Lieutenant, or not, that the narcotics 
traffic is controlled by international or national syndicates # 

Lieutenant Hearty. The way it is coming in from China, the Fed- 
eral Narcotics Commissioner said Red China had sent in over 500 
tons in the last couple of years. 

Mr. Bono. I was wondering in the arrest of the particular pushers 
and peddlers and operators in the Chicago area, did it show any tie-in 
such as gambling did during the Kefauver Crime Committee investi- 
eations or tie-ins with other people / 

Lieutenant Heary. It has shown tie-ins with former bootleggers. 
Some of the notorious ped dlers we have convicted were former boot- 
leogwers. 

Mr. Boso. Would they be members of the so-called Mafia in this 
ountry, to your knowledge ¢ 

Lieutenant Hraty. No, I couldn’t answer that. 

Chairman Lancer. I might interject that Senator Kefauver is a 


member of this subcommittee on juvenile delinquency. Unfortu 
ately his father suffered a stroke a few days ago and that is one reason 
he is not here today. He has been with us in a great many places 

conducting the hearings. He did a magnificent job in my State on 


Indian juvenile delinquency 

Mr. Boso. It has not been tied up with the so-called secret operation 
of the Mafia to your knowledge in Chicago ? 

Lieutenant Hearty. No. 

Mr. Bono. When we speak of great quantities, we speak of kilo lots 
Do you see : any quantities like t hat ? 

Lieutenant Hraty. No, we see mostly an ounce. A year ago we 
picked up 1 peddler who had about 8 pounds. Our fellows will 
make an arrest in the immediate neighborhood. I guess he got a call 
and he started to move the stuff, and another squad intercepted him on 
the street, and he had 8 pounds of heroin in his car at the time. 
Hie was a notorious peddler. He had been convicted several times 
be fore. Our trouble when we arrest these peddlers is that they make 

Lil right away and they get out and they are dealing in drugs to get 
money to pay the |: awyer and the bondsman. 

Mr. Boso. You arrest them and they immediately make bail and 
are back out on the street selling again ? 

Lieutenant Hearty. That is right. 

Mr. Bozo. That is your reason for no bail to be allowed to them ? 

Lieutenant Heary. That is right. There is no bail for murder. 
The stuff causes the death of the people who are using it. 

Mr. Boxso. The fact that Chicago probably has led the Nation in 
establishment of treatment centers for narcotic addicts, do you think 
that would have any bearing on the amount of use or the decrease on 
the number of addicts in Chicago? 

Lieutenant Hraty. By our activity, by the close cooperation of the 
courts, State’s attorney’s office, our special narcotic court, and the laws 
that have been passed, and the crime prevention bureau. They have 
been running a program in all the high schools. They have made talks 
about narcotic evils. We have the high schools organized. They are 
on the alert all the time to be on the lookout for kids that may be using 
drugs. 

Mr. Bozo. Do they have an educational program for narcotics in 
Chicago in the high schools ? 
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Lieutenant Hraty. We have put that on. 

Mr. Boro. It is not a continuing program ¢ 

Lieutenant Hrauy. It was up toa few months ago. We have speak 
ers going out every week to churches and different groups giving talks 
on narcotic problems. 

Mr. Bono. Have any of your men had special training in the nar 
coties school or the F ‘ede N's al Bureau of Nare ‘otics ? 

Lieutenant Hearty. No; but we work in close harmony together. 

Mr. Boso. None of your men have received training with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics? 

Lieutenant Hrary. No. 

Mr. Bono. Approximately how much heroin would you say that 
it took to sustain an addict during a day from your experience / 

Lieutenant Hrary. It varies. Some of them m: ry take 1 or 2 caps 
a di ay, and others it m: iy cost them $50 a ds ay. r ake for ex: imple some 
of the prostitutes. The reason for that is because the stuff is weak. 
We have shown by test that it is only 2 percent in quality. Back i 
1927 or 1928, an addict could last 2 days on 1 cap. ‘These addicts we 
have nowadays are needle addicts. They come through our bureau 
every day. None of them are sick. It is just a rare occasion that 
we get addicts that are real sick, and we have to call a doctor to take 
care of them. 

Mr. Bono. I think we found in Los Angeles some of the addicts 
moving from New York and Chicago got hold of some of the pure 
stuff out there and dropped dead. About how many grains would 
be ina capsule of heroin ¢ 

Lieutenant Hearty. It is a small cap. They way they figure it, 
the xy get 48S caps out of an ounce. Mi: iy be one oT un toa cap. 

Mr. Boro. That would amount to a great deal of heroin on these 
6,711 addicts in Chicago in a year’s time. 

Lieutenant Hrary. A lot of these may be cured, a lot of them are 
in jail, and a lot we don’t get back any more. 

Mr. Boro. What type ot program do you have for the cure of 
addiction ? 

Lieutenant Hearty. We have three hospitals here. The Provi- 
dence Hospital, Northwestern University, and Illinois Research. 
That is voluntary. When these addicts call us up and ask us where 
to go, we tell them to go to these hospitals or the Government. hospital] 
at Lexington. 

Mr. Bono. Do you ever use the facilities at Lexington ? 

Lieutenant Hrary. We do. 

Mr. Boro. Is there any followup treatment given to those who go 
to Lexington and come en oe Chicago? 

Lieutenant Hrarny. No; it is all volunt: ary. ‘They won’t give us 
any information. If we are >‘Soelatia for somebody, ‘and if we write 
down the sre, the “y won t give us any inform: ition on it. 

Mr. Boso. Do you think if we had a law that made treatment man- 
datory for narcotic addiction, committed by the court where they 
had to sté iy until they were treated, until they were completely olf 
the drug, do you think that would help? 

Lieutenant Hearty. I don’t know. I have talked to prisoners. I 
talked to a pickpocket. He was in jail for 5 years. I said, “You 
were in for 5 years. You should have been cured.” He said, “All 
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the time I was in jail, that is all I was thinking, the day I got out to 
vet a fix.” 

Mr. Boro. I have heard it estimated that those who go to the Fed- 
eral hospital in Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, they don’t believe 
they have 1 percent cured of a narcotic addiction. 

Lieutenant Heavy. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. They take him off the drug and he goes back home to the 
same environment, and the first thing he does is to get a hop. 

Lieutenant Hraty. Yes: the same environment and the same crowd. 
We were talking about a place, if there was a farm where some kids 
could go. Before the war, we had the CCC camps where thev used 
to send the young fellows for t raining. 

Mr. Bono. Unfortunately, most of the addicts come from the more 
depressed area of the city; have you found that true / 

Lieutenant Hearty. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. Where there is not enough money for any kind of follow- 
up treatment, 

Lieutenant Hrary. Overcrowded homes, broken homes. 

Mr. Borgo. So if we have an addict, he is an addict for life until he 
dies. 

Lieutenant Heratry. That 1 “ right. 

Mr. Boro. Do you subscribe to the theory that addiction is conta 
cious as well as de ‘linquency is contagious ¢ 

Lieutenant Heary. It sure is. 

Mr. Boro. If we have an addict on the street in all probability he 
oht make one other addict or more than one other addict. 

Lieutenant Hrauy. That is right. 

Mr. Boso. So unless we we are on top of the situation from the cus- 
toms viewpoint and preventing it from coming into the country, from 
the Federal Bureau in getting its big peddlers and from the city police 
viewpoint in getting the others, that we are liable to wake up one day 
mushrooming with a lot of narcotics addicts. 

Lieutenant Hearty: That is right. You know the old saying, once a 
junkie, always a junkie. 

Mr. Bozo. Have you found in your experience as a narcotics man 
that these youngsters—we had 16 last year in Chicago—began on mari- 
huana and then went into heroin? 

Lieutenant Heraty. Yes. They all start on marihuana. They 
change over to heroin for a better bang. 

Mr. Boro. That doesn’t mean naturally that everyone who smokes 
marihuana cigarettes will become an addict. 

Lieutenant Hraty. No, it is not habit forming. But on the heroin 
after they are on it 2 or 3 weeks, they are hooked. 

Mr. Bozo. That is the first step in smoking one marihuana cigarette, 
and then the next thing is a hop of heroin. 

Lieutenant Hearty. That is right: 

Mr. Boro. If we have all the marihuana floating around the coun- 
try that seemingly is coming from Mexico, we are in for a serious prob- 
lem. 

Lieutenant Hrary. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. I think that is all the questions I have. 

Chairman Lancer. Are there any questions from the audience? Mr. 
Gutknecht, do you have any ? 


il 
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Judge GurKNecut. No, lam very familiar with the great work the 
lieutenant is doing. 

Chairman Lancer. Mr. Gutknecht is the next witness. 

Will you sti and and be sworn, please. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
pending matter shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Judge GurKNeEcHtT: I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN GUTKNECHT, STATE’S ATTORNEY, 
COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Bono. Judge Gutknecht, would you state your name and posi- 
tion ? 

Judge GurKnecut. John Gutknecht, State’s attorney in Cook 
County. 

Mr. Boso. Your address? 

Mr. Gurxnecut. The Criminal Court Building. 

Chairman Lancer. It is now 12 o’clock. Suppose we adjourn until 
1:45. Would that be convenient to you? 

Judge GurKNecut. That is all right. I am concerned with the 
most important problem in America, so my time is your time. 

Chairman Lancer. We will reconvene at 1:45. 

(Thereupon at 11:55 a. m., a recess was taken until 1:45 p- m., the 
same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


Chairman Lancer. The meeting will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN GUTKNECHT, STATE’S ATTORNEY, 
COOK COUNTY, ILL.—Continued 


Mr. Bono. Mr. Gutknecht, you had a statement which you wished 
tomake. Would you proceed in your own manner ¢ 

Judge GurKNecHT. I want to say that as this committee knows, I 
did appear before them in November, a year ago. Because of the 
interest I have and this whole locality has in trying to cut down 
what we call parental delinquency, as well as juvenile delinquency, 
we were very pleased with the prospect of this committee coming out 
here. 

We knew two things; that Federal legislation could only be help- 
ful in a limited way, possibly with narcotics and in connection with 
automobile thefts, and in certain questions of deserting spouses, which 
I would like to mention a little later, but the other way you can do a 
great deal of good and you have done a great deal of good is the 
publicity you are giving by the very fact of these meetings throughout 
the country to this very serious problem, which I feel is as much the 
failure of the home as anything else. 

As a loyal Chicagoan, who has a great deal of pride in his city, 
you will pardon me if I emphasize because you are giving me the 
opportunity to make this emphasis—and this is no reflection on the 
committee, because you are going all over the country—I do think 
that when the things you will hear about our area—and I have my 
whole staff of 121 lawyers ready at your service whether you want to 
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go into narcotics, auto theft or what, we can give you the full effect 
of the State’s attorney’s office—I do want to emphasize that contrary 
to so many reports in newspapers throughout America, and even in 
Chicago, the recent FBI records, if you will analyze them and total 
see will see a on the major crimes in the country, ( ‘hicago 


has the best record in lowness of figures for perpetration of major 
crime of any large city 7 of 700,000, of the 11 of them, with the exception 
of Boston. Boston, while it has a point on per thousand, we have 75 


and Boston has 5—the cities run all the way up to 17 per thousand- 
Boston has 70 percent more police than we have based on its popula 
{ : 

[n other words, what I want to emphasize is your coming into a city 
that has the second best record in the country. I am going to leave 


th =| p with you showing those detailed fioures. They are FBI 
reports. It has the second best record in the country for major crime. 

Phe document referred to ippears on p. 65. ) 

But we have, as the whole country has, a bad problem in juvenile 
del nquency. The more that « ‘an be ammeter aken the people of this 
country to the fact that that bad problem does exist, and you are 
going to find in the course of your examinations here and meetings 


here we are awake to this problem. We are not concerned with hid 
ng our shame. We are merely concerned with showing you what 


progressive measures we are making to correct that situation and help 
ou to appreciate, as I know you do, that it is a shame not peculiar t 
Chi LO, but peculiar to the whole country. 
My office is prepared at your suggestion—my boys will work all 


night if there are any Statistics that we don’t have reac ly to give you 


our detailed figures on narcotics, auto theft, and on every one of the 
crimes that are tied up definitely with this question of juvenile delin- 


quency 

I want to then use this as an opportunity to emphasize that based 
on my experience and it goes back a numopoer of years, because as a 
university teacher of law, and as a forms r judge in the boys’ court, I 
have been dealing with children practically all my life—TI have found 
first this, that while 20 years ago we were dealing with economic 


crime, in the boys’ court the boys that came into our court 9 times out 
of 10 came from families of a poor economic standard. They were 
stealing for need back in 1932 a large percentage of the time. 

Today that picture wntivate changed. I can show you very little 
relati onship | tween economic need and juvenile crime tod: Ly. 1 will 
say that on narcotics, for instance, the majority of our cases come 
from a neighborhood where the economic situation is bad, but even 
that is not entirely an economic answer. Most of our juvenile crime 
is spread all over the country, all over the county and the city, and the 
good sate borhoods are giving us as large a percentage of crime inci- 
dence as the ae ne igh borhoods, ¢« economic ally speaking. In other 
words, this juvenile picture on autos, for instance, you will find is not 
rife as it used to be—I am talking about compari atively to 20 years 
ago—I am carrying the brief for the proposition that as of today the 
home and the middle-class home is carrying a greater responsibility 
for the de linque nt child than it ever did be fore. 

I cannot help but feel, and the churches and schools I think will bear 
me out on this, that that is due to a decay of the family situation of 
the parent feeling responsible for that child. We phrased it a year 
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ago before this committee in the ery of back to the woodshed. We 
were not talking about a brutal treatment of the child. We were 
talking about the need for parents to realize that they should be boss 
until the children are of age. 

When we have, as we have, boys coming into our court 4 and 5 times 
with a record of 10 and 20 automobiles stolen, you have just as much 
a question of parental delinquency as you have a question of juvenile 
delinquency. 

I am doing one thing that I think I should tell this committee. I is 
sued an order as soon as I got into this office, based upon my previous 
experience in the boys’ court, that I wanted no child under 21 tried in 
the courtroom until a State’s attorney first went out and saw to it that 
one of the parents was present during his trial. We used to have the ex- 
perience of many people saying, “Oh, my child could not have d ne 
that.” If they are in that courtroom and listening to the policeman 
testimony, I have seen the eyes of recognition of what happened con 

I think that should be definite ‘ly emph: asized. The duty we Side 
in our courts—this is a local matter, I know, but you are a iabencn 
sounding board, the way you are working this committee, and that 
is one of the main values of this committee—if parents must be re 
quired to be present during the trial of their children, we will not 
begin to have the factor repeating that we now do. 

Another thing we are finding very difficult to enforce—I am con 
sidering presenting some suggestions to the legislature in January 
. to make our laws with reference to the contribution to delinquency 
by the parent stronger. We have on deck now at least three cases tliat 
I am hoping in the next few days to be able to take out of charge of 
contributing to delinquency on the part of certain parents in thi 
middle-class status, where their boys have such a record of stealing 
cars that I think I will be performing a public service to bring those 
parents in the courtroom ‘a defendants and say, “How come that for 
this number of days your boys were out until 2 and 3 o’clock in the 
morning and we caught them stealing cars?” 

That emphasis on parental delinquency is an emphasis that I don’t 
see how you can directly help by any Federal legislation. 1 feel very 
strongly that the problems that are local we should handle locally. 
But as a sounding board, you can help us. However, there is one way 
on this that you are working on, I know. I have been interested to 
read what you have done so far. I want to do anything I can to help 
you in the passage of that legislation. That is this difficult problem 
we have today where deserting spouses leave the State, leave a wife 
with 3 or 4 or 5 children, and it 1s almost impossible under our laws 
now to get that parent back. That is a very expensive procedure. 
Also, to get the local courts to take action on the basis of a finding in 
the original State court. 

Without going into details on that-—I know you are working this 
out in detail—because Chicago is on the receiving end of this—in 
other words, we have more people writing to us about the husband 
coming to Chicago after he deserts his child than people in Chicago 
deserting and going to other States, although we are on both ends of 
it—I can furnish the exact figures of the number of thousands that we 
have already dealt with under this Federal law. It is increasing all 
the time. If you can give us a little more teeth in the Federal law, 
I am pretty sure that will be one way of helping save the homes. 
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We are concerned with say ng the home first, and then when the 


home is saved, making sure that the parents realize then responsl- 
bility. 

We had a Ca ust last wee k wy here I appeared inh the juvenile 
court, evel though these were under 17 my feeling is that under 17 
we work as much as we can to let the social workers try to handle the 


d—the parent who was clearly responsible has been gadding around 
a ntl Ae i\ wa adeldnquent cl lc n charge of i big home where 
they have parties. He got very excited because the police didn't 


rrest. that DO's the fi t night of the party when the police didn't 
In other words, he took the philosophy of so many parents, 


aut of the government to raise then children. It is not the 

uty of the government to raise the children. It is the duty of the 

Love ment to punish the children o1 punish the parents when the 
parents have failed to raise their children. 

We are trving to contribute as much as we can. I don’t know of 

Ln t\ that is as wide awake to the juvenile cle linquency problem as 

Chicago Its. We have vive you some idea of what we ave doing 1) 

ito thefts and narcotics. We have a sex department In connection 

he State’s attorne vy office, but not only the Chicago police, but 

e whole country Is working with it. Any time a sex offense 1s com 

! tted, it brought down to the State’s attorney's office, and these 

witnesses are screened by my assistants. You will find only too often 


that sex crimes are tied up with | quor crimes and tied up with the 
evil of narcotics, 

Wi have, as you know, all large eities have, a tremendous prob 

1 connection with robbery with the gun. But the horrible thing 

ibout that—and robbery with a gun is always horrible, because it 

msa potent ial murderei Savery large percentage ot these cases 
ive to do with juveniles. 

[ want to add one cautionary note while you are in the Chicago area. 
\ you have found, of course, the word juvenile has been meaning’ 
lifferent things in different States that you go into. Chicago is 
peculiar in this way. We have a juvenile court that treats boys 
under 17. When those boys are found guilty of a serious crime, a 
youth commission which was just instituted last year and really 
hasn't Prot started yet, has complete jurisdiction over them. hi my self, 
have my fingers crossed about the ultimate value of that youth com- 
mission, but since it is dealing with juveniles under 17, I think we 
should go ahead with that venture and see what can be done. 

Che other thing you must remember while you are talking about 
the Chicago problem is that from 17 to 21, Chicago has established 
a boys’ court. We try to give the first offenders a break in the boys’ 
court. We have a supervision picture under the control of a social- 
service worker connected with the court, and they are aided by church 
representatives. This supervision work is nowheres near as good 
is 1t should be. I think it is as good as they with their limited forces 
can make it. The disadvantage about it is that it has no recognition 
in the courts in the statutes as our juvenile court has. I am quite 
satisfied with our juvenile setup from the standpoint of the law. 
But the boys’ court is merely a court we have established in Chicago 
without any particular authority, and practically all cases over 17 
and under 21 are brought into that court. 
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To save the boy his record we then permit him to be released under 
supervision, if it is a first offense. Unfortunately, you will find 
that many of these boys that get supervision, it is a second and third 
offense, and many a time it is only a second or third offense, and 
quite a few offenses that they did not get caught at. 

I am in the middle as we all are between the philosophical appre 
ciation of the fact that as an individual we want to help the children, 
but also a recognition that if we are not tough in the worthy cases, 
we are not going to be helping children. I have tried to emphasize 
this fact. I am willing as State’s attorney to give the juvenile au- 
thorities—though I don’t have to under the law in certain cases—and 
the boys’ court authorities supervision over the first offender in all 
of those courts, providing their leniency is done without too much 
publicity. These young people are very, very smart. Once the 
word gets around that Willie got a break and Peter got a break, 
then Charlie and Louie decide nothing happened to Willie, so nothing 
will happen to us. 

Once we get the repeater—by that I mean the repeater in a serious 
case—I propose to act as State’s attorney and do what I can to see 
that that fellow is going to get a taste of jail. I have no sadistic 
feeling that I like to send a boy to jail. I am thinking not of the 5 
percent or 2 percent that get in trouble. I am thinking about the 
emphasis that must be publicly made to keep the 98 percent from 
getting in trouble. 

I may have a quarrel with some social workers on an individual 
case because they will be thinking of poor little Willie with the bad 
background. They will say give him another chance and another 
chance. I am thinking of the 98 Willies that are not in court yet, 
that if they have a tough State’s attorney and a tough job, we may 
scare those Willies from getting into court. 

I have tried to give you a general idea of my approach, because it is 
an approach that is dictating the attitude of 121 State’s attorneys in 
this county, every one of whom has a first consciousness that the most 
serious problem we have is juvenile delinquency, because it is a problem 
that is with us today and will be worse tomorrow unless something 
constructive is done. That whole office of mine is at your service. 

If counsel here, or any of the Senators want any statistics or any 
figures, if they want our experience in any field, as I said before, my 
boys will stay up all night tonight to get it for you. You are doing 
avery great job. You are awakening this country to the worst prob 
lem that is facing it. We want to help you. 

I just want to say in conclusion we are not as bad as some of the 
press prints us, but because we are conscious of our failings is one 
guaranty that we are trying to do a job. 

Chairman Lancer. Judge Gutknecht, I was amazed to find that next 
to the Attorney General of the United States, you have the most 
responsible position in law enforcement in America. 

Judge GurKNEcHT. You see, New York is lucky; they have divided 
their city into five boroughs. 

Chairman LANGER. But in New York they have 5 State’s attorneys 
in 5 boroughs, but in Cook County you have 1, which is some indica- 
tion of the terrific job you have. You must apparently be the State’s 
attorney for four or five million people. 
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Judge GuTKNECHT. Four and a half million. 

Chairman Lancer. There is nothing like that even in New York. 

Judge GuTKNECHT. That is right. 

Chairman Lancer. I discovered that after you very kindly came to 
Washington and helped us at a hea ring’ there in the Senate Judici lary 
room, as you remember. 

Judge GuTKNECHT. You can see why my wife is mad at me because 
Il ran for this office. 

( ree LANGER. She ought to be very proud of you. 

Judge Gurxnecut. I have 121 good men working with me. I am 
» roud ot = at. 

Chairman Langer. Do you happen to know, for example, in Queens- 
leben rh, New York, how many assistants the St: 1te’s attorney has 
there ¢ 

Judge GuTKNECHT. No, I don’t. 

Chairman Lancer. I do not think it is anywhere near 121. 

Judge GuTKNEcHT. [am not going to ask for any more money from 
the appropriations of the county board, but there is enough juvenile 
cle linquency and other matters if they gave me 50 more we could 
use them. 

er: Senator, I think you should know this, because you 
found a lot of political jobs may | ve different. We are like Senators 
We work night and day. My boys are on the job from 9 to 5 plus. It 
IS no payroll job. 

Chairman Lancer. I wonder if you would agree to this, Judge Gut- 
knecht. When this subcommittee makes its full report to the full 
committee, I anticipate we are going to have a lot of trouble to get the 
adoption of this statute dealing with parental delinquency. Years 
ago a (Congressman named Jacobs tried. He finally quit in disgust, 
I put ina bill about a year ago, and I could not get it through. 

| wonder it perhaps we could impose upon your 800d nature and 
ceenerosity to come to Washington before the full committee—we will 
give you a week or 2 weeks’ notice—and stress the very grave impor- 
tance of this problem. 

Judge GurKNecnut. I will not only come, but I will pay my expenses 
out of my own pocket, and the county will pay them. 

Chairman Lancer. The full committee has plenty of money. It is 
only the Antimonopoly Subcommittee that hasn’t got any money. 

Judge Gurknecut. I will give my services any way I can help : you, 
because oe is the livest thing there is in Washington so far as the 
future of America is concerned—the future of the children and de- 

reasing i juvenile criminal rate. That is much more important 
than any specific problem. 

Chairman Lancer. It will amaze you to learn that when we brought 
this parental delinquency bill up, one particular Senator led a terrific 
ro against it and succeeded in delaying the consideration of it until 
we finally adjourned without any action. 

Tudee Ge TKNECHT. I know this, too, Senator. I was told in Wash- 
ington by one of your members that when they first went into this, 
they got a lot of people coming in and talking about leniency for the 
— l, but they could not get many people who would be willing to 

vo on the stand and testify to the need for a little back to the wood- 
hon movement. I think you have done a great service in awakening 
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the people to the fact that some juveniles have to be seriously treated 
unless we are going to have a continued increase in juvenile crime. 

Chairman Lancer. This Senator led the fight on the grounds that 
it infringed upon States rights. I know when I was attorney general 
in my State it was practically impossible to get a man from Califor- 
nia who deserted his wife and children back to North Dakota. If there 
was any chance of getting him, the man’s relatives would go to the 
wife and say, “Mr. X has a good job in California; he will send you 
back one or two or three hundred dollars.” He might send it for a 
few months. They fool around until the statute of limitations has 
run. You don’t know where the fellow is. You can’t find him. You 
don’t know whether he is in North Dakota or in Cook County. The 
fellow disappears and it puts the prosecuting attorney up against the 
proposition of the statute of limitations running. You have had 20 
years of experience in the boys’ court. 

Judge GuTKNecut. I said 20 years’ erperience either on the bench 
or as State’s attorney. But a great deal of that work was in the boys’ 
court and traffic work, where we are dealing essentially with boys. 

Chairman Lancer. It occurs to me that you would know more about 
this subject than any Senator on the subcommittee or any other judge 
in this country or any prosecuting attorney because you have lived 
with it for all these years. 

Judge GurKnecut. I know this much about it, Senator. Even 
though we emphasize juvenile de ‘linque ney and juvenile criminals. we 
are dealing with a small fraction, 5 or 2 or 3 percent. We are not deal- 
ing with the mass of the younger generation. It is only if we handle 
this small percentage properly and get results that we are going to keep 
from spreading it to the others. 

I don’t want to appear as somebody who is against the prese nt gen- 
eration. Just look at this experiment we had today on the ability to 
jump acar. They had a lot more technical knowledge than I had, 
not only at that age, but this age. It isan able group, and 95 percent 
of it is a good generation. But our problem has to be with delin- 
quents. Iam not indicting the generation. 

Chairman Lancer. When J. Edgar Hoover testified before our 
subcommittee, he testified that in 1940, out of all the cars stolen by 
boys under 17 years of age, it was a very, very small percentage. This 
percentage has risen until today out of 6,100 cars stolen, 71 percent 
are stolen by boys of 17 years or less. He says the percentage is still 
rising. 

Judge GurKnecut. Don’t you think, Senator, with the television 
today, with the radio, with the cars being as common as they are, that 
the average boy of 12 or 14 is developed in many fields as you and 
I were developed at 18 or 19% The whole tendency is to push forward 
the maturity of these young people. A boy of 15 today is emotionally 

matured as my generation was not at 18. You can get emotionally 
pretty matured if you listen to the radio and television and so on. 
That has possibilities for good and for bad. 

Incidentally, we are starting some work on comic books in the city. 
We have a very poor law. I have asked some of my police to go out 
and bring me in 3 or 4 cases of some of the worst of these books. I 
propose to carry this act up to the Supreme Court, and if the Supreme 
Court does not sustain it, | am going to ask the legislature to give me 
a stronger act. I am very much averse to censorship. I want to 
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g distinction between the comics on television and in the 
newspapers, as compared with the blood and thunder and lewd comics 
that are flooding our stands. There has been a change for the better 
in the last few months, but it is still pretty bad. 

Mr. Boro. Judge, the thought has been broached, and I am sure 
you will be familiar with it, are the records of boy X who is in juvenile 
court 7 times until he is 16 years of age, and maybe he went on pro- 
bation every time, he comes to 18 years ef age and commits another 
crime—are the records of the juvenile court available ? 

Judge GUTKNECHT. Th: at is a sore point with me. They are not. 
Under certain exceptional conditions you can get them. I have felt 
that there is every reason in the world to have the records of the 
juvenile not available to the public. I don’t think there is any reason 
in the world once a boy gets to be 18 or 21, and he is up for a serious 
crime, that the judge ‘should not have a record before him of what 
that history is. The boy doesn’t start a new life at 18. When I was 
n the boys’ court and had a boy of 19 before me, I could not give a 
proper disposition of the case if I didn’t know what had been hap- 
pening, 


make a bi y 


I am going to tell you this. I went a long way to save boys from 
going to jail by continuances and keeping them under control and 
upervision. I was being criticized. My methods have changed little 


in 20 years, but the tone of the public was changed a lot. I was sup- 
posed to be an easy judge 20 years ago. Today they call me a tough 
State's attorney on the same procedure. I ke pt a record. I only hi id 
in 10,000 boys in the boys’ Coan fin is 20 years ago—a repetition of 
about 2 percent. I nee that when my boys did repeat, and those 
| went into specially, that the reason they repeated, of these first 
offenders, some of them were boys that were not first offenders. They 
had 1, 2, or 3 breaks in the juvenile court. So while I in the boys’ 
court treated them as first offenders, if I had known their background, 
| would have known that I didn’t dare take that kind of simple treat- 
ment of them. 

I think any judge that has the duty of determining whether a boy 
goes on probation parole, or jail is entitled to have his background. 
I don’t think the public should have it. I don’t think the public 
should be printing the young fellows under 17 when they get in 
trouble, except in the abnormal case where you have to do it for a 
social reason. Once that boy gets over age and has to be treated as an 
adult then the judge should know what the background is. To that 
extent I disagree with the present state of the law in connection 
with the juvenile picture. 

I want to say that I have the greatest respect for the job the juvenile 
court is doing in this town. 

Mr. Boro. The boy, when he reaches 18, if it is his first offense, he 
comes In lily white. 

Judge GuTKNeEcHT. That is right. 

Mr. Bopso. And the judge makes his decision on that basis. 

Judge GuTKNEcHT. I am not saying that under certain conditions 
we cannot get that. I am not saying that the social service worker 
will not have some general records. But the general tendency is 
that he starts anew at 18. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you have any idea or could your office furnish us 
with the number of cases of deserting fathers that you have handled? 
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Judge GuTKnecut. Yes, I will see that you have that. 1 will see 
that you have the ratio of increase. 

I might tell you that I gave my one assistant the services of another 
assistant for half a di ay and he called me up the other day and said, 
“T hate to bother you, but I have to have a full-time man. The two of 
us have been doing this work.” That is only part of this job. I will 
give you those figures, 

Chairman Lancer. How many deserting fathers would you figure 
were hiding out in Chicago at the present time ¢ 

Judge GuTKNeEcHT. Chicago is a pretty good place to hide out. I 
would not venture a guess. I suppose that if I was criminally in 
clined or had committed a crime and wanted to run away, but wanted 
to stay in the United States, I would pick New York or Chicago as a 
good hideout, unless my crime was so great that my features had been 
publicized. But the average deserting criminal has no place to go 
like the big cities and New York and Chicago are the two biggest 
cities. We are having a great problem with this fellow that escaped 
and killed a policeman here last week. The police are doing their 
best. But he was able to stay here for 3 months without getting 
caught. Don’t think there was any kind of pressure or special privi- 
lege in connection with that. The police wanted to get that man. 
Every policeman in town would like to get him. In fact, I am not so 
sure whether they would like to capture him alive. I don’t blame them 
for their attitude. Here a little harebrained girl, the wife of another 
man, goes in and gets a crooked bailiff to give them some money and 
gives her a chance to visit him and she sneaks a pistol to the man, and 
that is how he breaks jail in July. A week ago he kills a policeman. 

That is why I constitutionally can have no sympathy with the soft 
attitude toward criminals. I wish I knew what you could do with 
criminals except putting them in jail. Until you find another answer, 
I am the last one in the world who believes that a criminal with a bad 
record should be put back on the street. It is not working. Our 
serious criminals are the ones that have been given breaks and breaks 
and breaks. Maybe I am a little tough about this but it is based on 
experience. 

Mr. Boro. Judge, I notice you spoke of the large number of arrests 
for armed robbery and burglary. There is a theory running around 
the country that the number of armed robberies and burglaries are 
connected with the narcotics. Do you think there is any connection ? 

Judge GurKnecnut. I will accept that on crime in general. I will 
say that in armed robbery the percentage of that is the same as in other 
crime. There is no question that the narcotics is two things. It is a 
reason for committing a crime, to get the money, and second, if they 
are under the influence of narcotics or under the influence of a crave 
for narcotics, they are the most dangerous criminals we have. Only 
too many of our policemen that have been killed have been killed by 
men with a record in narcotics. 

I want to say this. The question was asked somebody else. I 
think the difference in his answer and mine is more in a definition of 
terms. We have this question: Is there a syndicate on narcotics, a 
syndicate in the sense of people working together on a national and 
international and local basis. I have no question there is more than 
one syndicate interested in narcotics. I have no question that we 
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have a criminal element in Chicago and in other large cities that are 
bound together in crime, that when certain fields are not so lucrative, 
they use their stolen wealth to get into legitimate business. They 
have invaded some labor unions. Our labor leaders in Chicago have 
done a real job in the last decade fighting them. They have invaded 
plenty of other legitimate businesses. Nobody can say to me that 
there is not a syndicate in narcotics, if by a syndicate you mean what 
the original Greek of that word means, namely, people working to- 
gether. Some of my worst cases where I have had the hardest job 
f getting conviction or have n't got a conviction has been the toils 
if the gang that are working with each other. even trying on the 
outside to get to the Jurors. 

| will Say to anybody that on any crime lik which there is money, 
there definitely are syndicates. ‘That includes gambling and narcoties. 
The automobile theft syndicate has been broken up pretty well, be 
cause with the aid of the Federal laws and the registration of cars, 

is not nearly as bad as it was 20 years ago. 

[ was one of the persons to go down to Springfield to get that 
iniform registration picture passed. That did areal job in improving 
the auto record, and help ng to break it partly, at least, but there are 
syndicates. 

Chairman Lancer. In other words, if a boy or man steals a car and 
takes it across a State line, under the Federal act it ean be brought 
back. If he steals cattle, they can be brought back. But if a father 


deserts a wife or five children, he can go to the neighboring State 


Judge GuTKNECHT. Y« You can get him back under certain 
COl a t10 is. but at great expense. 
There another point. Lhe reason I feel so strong about parental 


delinquency is that we are getting an awful lot of cases of parents 


se children are not 1n trouble, but they are SO easy about letting 
their boys take automobiles to | ioh schools that other little kids, be- 
\ » they are competing for the same cirls have a tendency to go 


ind steal these cars for joyrides. That may seem a silly illustra- 

but that is part of the soe il background of this kind of juvenile 
crime. 

Chairman Lanoer. Is there anyone here who wishes to ask the 

ju loe a question / , 


Mrs. Marie Jounson. I was wondering if you would not start out- 


side of the jail instead of inside the jail to clean up and investigate 
the cause. If you will interview any of these inmates, you will find 
the cause is one of them, such as those who are operating large enter 
ike racetracks and taverns and soing wide open and everybody 


climbing iboard the bandwagon, a a not d 


0 o anvthing about the cause. 
Judge GurKnecu?. I don’t think vou are fair there. I think we 
a lot about the ca ise, 


Mrs. J INSON Che racetracks are vetting bigger every vear. 


Judge GurKNecut. May I answer your question One of the big 
ilues of this committee is that by highlighting this problem we are 
voing to have more a (| more people don or thi gS about the cause. 
We ire Going to h ive more and mol 3 DOV 3? elul a. We are voing to 
ive more and more endowments. I haven't any brief for the jail. 


Lhe stat 9 attorney, as Whel Was judge, | an just helpless on this 
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problem. Ihave that man before me. He has been in time and time 
again. Can I throw him out on the public? You do everything you 
can to get more clubs and so on. This committee is going to be a 
real value in emphasizing boys’ clubs. But don’t think we are hold- 
ing up jailasananswer. Of course it is no answer. 

Mrs. Jounson. It doesn’t do a bit of good. 

Judge GurknercutT. Don’t say anything to me about legalized 
gambling, as my favoring it. 

Mrs. Jonnson. It is going on. 

Judge Gurxnecut. I know the gambling picture in America. 
When you legalize it in the racetrack and prohibit it in the corner 
cigar store, you have a hypocritical situation. 

Mrs. Jounson. I am talking about the racetrack itself. It is a one- 
sided business. Why is anything legalized that is one sided ? 

Judge GuTKNEcHT. I am just agreeing with you. 

Mrs. Jonnson. You are all juveniles, 

Mr. Bono. Captain Szarat. 

Chairman Langer. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give in the pending matter shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Captain Szarar. I do. 

Chairman Lancer. Proceed, Mr. Bobo. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. WILLIAM SZARAT, YOUTH BUREAU, 
PARK DISTRICT POLICE 


Mr. Boso. Do you have a statement you would like to present ? 

Captain Szarar. Yes; Ido. Ihave a paper here that I would like 
to read. I might say that it wasn’t specifically prepared for this 
particular hearing. It was prepared by myself to be used as a 
preface in a study we are presently making in our police department 
of some 1,200 juvenile cases revolving around sex activity, gang 
activity, robbery, and vandalism. 

Mr. Boro. Could you summarize that statement for us, Captain, 
and could we have the statement for the record ? 

Captain Szarar. I was not prepared. I was notified yesterday to 
appear here. I have gotten this out of my file. This statement might 
be helpful to you gentlemen on a national basis by showing how im 
portant it is that law enforcement develops progressive and positive 
programs for coping with this problem of maladjusted youth. 

Chairman Lancer. Go right ahead. 

Captain Szarat. I think all of us will agree that these war situa- 


tions and the aftermaths of wars we have had recently create dis- 
locations which materially affect concepts of human value and pe rsonal 
behavior of the younger generation. The increase in broken homes 


and the incidence of working parents has, for years, been recognized 
as contributory influences in the instances of potential and real 
delinqueney among youth. 

For years, through the settlement houses, the Y’s, and other recrea- 
tional facilities offered by both public and private agencies, attempts 
have been made to offer outlets for the enthusiasm and energies of 
young people _— attempting to establish moral concepts for human 
relationshi re; He y Geet these excellent activities, ever-increasing 
numbers of teen-agers, pre-teen-agers, and young adults have so con 
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ducted themselves that they have run afoul of police and court 
authority in major or minor cases. 

The Chicago Park district is the focal point for recreation, enter- 
tainment, and other leisure-time activities for the vast majority of our 
population. Although the park district has an excellent recreational 
program, many who frequent and use the parks do so without partici- 
pating directly in the recreational program. An increasing number 
of the young people seeking outlets for their energies through the 
use of the parks have been conducting themselves in ways contradic- 
tory to established, accepted patterns in human relationship. 

In many instances these nonconforming children come to the atten- 
tion of the park district police. The manner in which the officer 
handles the child in his first difficulty with the police may be the 
making or breaking of the youngster’s future life. For this reason it is 
mperative that every police officer have an understanding of how 
juveniles should be interviewed and treated. It is a proven fact that 

. large percentage of criminals began their careers as juvenile delin- 
sale In many cases it is the police officer who ives the young 
offender his first impression of the authoritative ee al Sys- 
tem under which he is living. The attitude of the police officer at 
this time is of vital influence in the molding of yw future conduct 
of the child. 

To the child the policeman is “the law” and as such does far more 
to shape the character and conduct of future citizens probably than 
any other person in an official capacity with whom the child may have 
contact. The patrolman can sow hatred and fear of the police and of 
the law in all children of a neighborhood or he can inspire them with 
confidence in the police as protector and friend. The officer’s atti- 
tude may — that the first offense by a juvenile shall be his last, 
or it may be the means of furthering the chance delinquent toward a 
criminal career. Letter of the law enforcement and browbeating do 
no more than drive the children into defiance and convince them that 
the law is against them. Progressive police departments have begun 
to learn that the protection of the true interests of society lies in the 
protection of the child and in the satisfaction of his legitimate needs. 
What the police officer needs to work successfully with juveniles is what 
the good teacher, the good social worker needs, what we all need: 
better understanding of human behavior. 

Because it is cheaper for a community to prevent than to cure delin- 
quency, and because it is also cheaper to entrust delinquency control to 
trained people than to untrained, the Youth Bureau of the Chicago 
Park District Police Department was organized. It was hoped that 
through the bureau with its carefully selected and specially trained 
police personel we could give to the socially maladjusted youth who 
come to our attention, the type of experience that will enable them to 
develop the highest respect for law enforcement. 

Whether today’s youth will be good or bad citizens tomorrow de- 
pends largely on the influences it meets today. Proper childhood 
cuidance will produce great benefits, and policemen everywhere have a 
wonderful opportunity to share in this uplifting work. Primarily, 
the policeman’s function is preventive rather than punitive, and, 
though the public may not generally realize it, the policeman is duty- 
bound to encourage youth toward good whenever possible. Crime 
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prevention does not mean that steps to preserve law and order should 
be deferred until a boy or girl has grown up or gotten into trouble. 

The youth bureau approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency 
has borne positive results and therefore our organizational experience 
may be helpful to others who are desirous of de eveloping similar police 
programs. In organizing the bureau the counsel and recommenda- 
tions of our local family court officials, sociologists, psychiatrists and 
psychologists were sought and proved to be especially valuable. Con- 
ferences were held with interested civil leaders, social welfare agencies, 
school and church people, and community organizations, to arrive at a 
cooperative spirit to inaugurate this program. 

In order to select competent police personnel to staff the bureau, a 
questionnaire was given to all members of our police department to 
determine which officers were interested in working with problem 
youth. ‘The response was gratifying and to enable the selection of the 
most qualified individual, each candidate was given a personal inter- 
view. Thereafter, 30 policemen and policewomen were selected to 
participate in the initial Youth Bureau Training Institute. 

The initial training institute convened November 14, 1945 and ad- 
journed November 20, 1945, affording a total of 48 hours of highly 
specialized training. The course consisted of the sociological, psycho- 
logical, legal, and ‘practical aspects of the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. Members of the faculty included sociologists and criminol- 
ogists from our local universities; specialists on the problem from the 
Municipal Court of Chicago and the board of education ; psychiatrists 
and psychologists from the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research and 
from the various private agency clinics; and the judge of the family 
court and numerous other members of his staff. 

The titles of some of the lectures presented at the institute are proof 
of the careful planning that entered into their preparation: The 
social causes of delinquency and the social implications; the policeman 
and the socialized court; pathological development and psychopathic 
personalities; human behavior; gang and gang problems; public and 
private agencies and their functions; laws of arrest; preparation and 
presentation of testimony and evidence ; report writing ; case histories; 
problems of delinquency ‘and prevention techniques; community organ- 
izations; and function and procedure of the family court. 

From daily tests and a final examination given at the conclusion 
of the training institute, plus other required qualifications determined 
by the personal interview, a list of eligible candidates for youth bureau 
officers was posted. From this list police personnel were selected to 
staff the investigative unit of the bureau. ‘These police officers and 
the director of the bureau were then commissioned as police proba- 
tion officers by the family court of Cook County. 

On January 1, 1946, the bureau began to function officially as a dis- 
tinet unit of the Chicago Park District Police Department. Its or- 
ganization required long and careful preparation but it was established 
on a firm basis. Youth bureau branch offices were established in our 
four district police buildings and for our purpose this affords ample 
coverage for all sections of the city. 

The bureau’s policy is to work with the predelinquent and the de- 
linquent child. In every case referred to the bureau, a home visit is 
made and the parents or guardians of the child are interviewed by 
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the bureau officer. In this manner both social and police information 
is accumulated for the juvenile case history report. The compilation 
cf this data is very useful in determining whether referral is necessary 
to some other agency that would assist in bringing about the clild’s 
adjustment. Good working relationship has been established with 
all other interested agencies and it is through our coordinated effort 
that the child receives all the necessary benefits essential to adjustment. 

Mr. Boro. It is your theory, then, that police are not a repressive but 
a preventive agency. 

Captain SzaravT. That is correct. Law enforcement alone cannot 
do a totally etfective job. We are not trained professionally to give 
treatment, but we can vet additional training in the area to get a better 
understanding of the proble m and to better understand the : age neles in 
the community that are equip yped fo give the necessary ther: apy in the 
particular cases, and utilize to the fullest degree those agencies. In 
other words, we are just the guiding influence to the agency who will 
give the professional treatment. 

The bureau’s ambition is wide in scope, and allows it not only to com- 
bat existing delinquency, but to do es and to study the problem 
in a realistic manner. This approach it many instances enables the 
bureau to reach and correct the socially ial idjus ted child before he 
becomes a delinquent, and might eventually graduate into a full- 
fledged criminal. 

During several school terms the youth bureau police personnel were 
enrolled in classes at the School of Social Studies, Loyola University. 
This type of training furthered the officer’s understanding of children 
and deli nquent behavior, and assisted in the deve lopment of police 
preventive techniques. The Chicago Park District inservice Police 
Training Academy simultaneously introduced a course for all of our 
police personnel in the field of juvenile delinquency prevention and 
control. The purpose of this course was to train in a general manner 
all of our police so that - total force could cooperate in attaining the 
objectives of the youth bureau. It is most important that law en- 
forcement p lace greate r stress on crime prevention 1n ¢ ‘onjunction with 
its routine obligation to society of apprehension and prosecution of 
offenders. If law enforcement is to make any inroads into the problem 
of crime, it must make every effort to develop a positive and progres- 
sive program to help in the satisfactory adjustment of youthful of- 
fenders. before the Af become involved too ser iously. 

The following case history illustrates in part the merit of tr: ining 
police personnel in the field of crime prevention and crime control. 
[t specifically illustrates how law enforcement can seek out youth who 
are participating in antisoci: al conduct, without a crime in fact having 
been committed in the officer’s presence, or the presence of any outward 
indication that anything is amiss. 

One Sunday morning about 9 a. m. a patrolman observed three 
young girls standing near a drive, in one of Chicago’s major parks. 
Observing one of the girls wave to a passing motorist, the officer 
decided to question them. Due to the early hour, their appearance, 
and dissatisfied with their explanation, the officer escorted the girls 
into the district youth bureau office. Here a policewoman questioned 
the girls and determined that they had become acquainted some 
months previous while all three were being detained at the juvenile 
detention home. Further, that all 3 girls, Mary, age 13, Jean, age 16, 
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and Kay, age 16, were presently under the supervision of the family 
court. That, a few days later prior to the present incident, Mary ran 
away froma private girls’ school; Jean ran away from her own home: 
and that Kay had run away from her foster home. These girls had 
been missing from their legal places of abode for 4 days prior to being 
referred to the youth bureau by the apprehending officer. 

Subsequent investigation by the bureau revealed that this escapade 
started with an accidental meeting of the three girls in one of Chicago’s 
umusement parks, on the Wednesday previous to their apprehension. 
The girls looking for excitement made the acquaintance of three young 
men in the park, and they all proceeded for a ride in the country, after 
a round of taverns. Allege diy, due to mechanical difficulties with the 
auto, the group was compe Hed to spend the night together. The fol 
lowing morning they drove back to the city and the men gave the 
girls some money for food, tentatively making a date for the following 
Saturday. 

All day Thursday the 8 girls wandered around the city until they 
made the acquaintance of 3 other men. After an evening of visiting 
taverns and riding around in a car, the group went to a hotel and spent 
the night. Friday evening the girls returned to the amusement park 
where they met three other young men. They again engaged in a 
round of drinking and the group spent the night inside a moving van, 
which had been left unattended and unlocked in a parking lot. Satur 
day afternoon, the fourth day, the girls met two other young men and 
went riding with them, later picking up a third man. After visiting 
a number of taverns the group went to a furnished, but unrented, 
house on the near north side where they spent the night. The follow- 
hey morning the men left the girls with the understanding that they 
would meet later in the park. Mary, Jean, and Kay were apprehended 
that morning while waiting for their companions of the night before to 
join them. 

The youth bureau officer and a policeman took the girls on a tour of 
taverns and neighborhoods in Chicago’s North Side, in the hope of 
apprehending the men involved in the case. The names of the men 
were unknown, which necessitated the presence of the girls for positive 
identification, in the event they could be found. After several days 
six of the men were arrested and later stood trial. All six of the men 
were found guilty by the court of violating the persons of these young 
girls. No prosecution was had of any tavern owners because the 
girls would not, or could not identify any person who had allegedly 
sold intoxicants to them. 

Mr. Boro. The girls did drink. 

Captain Szarar. That is correct. 

Mr. Boso. And they drank in taverns. 

Captain Szarat. In taverns as well as in the car with these men. 

The girls involved were referred to the family court for disposition 
of their cases. Mary was placed by the court in a private home for 
girls. She was an illegitimate child and had a long history of delin- 
quent behavior, which included running away from home on several 
occasions, and larcenies of money from her maternal grandparents 
with whom she lived. Jean was committed by the court to the Ilinois 
State Training School for Girls. She had a previous juvenile record 
of sexual promiscuity and medical examination indicated that she 
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was venereal. Jean’s I. Q. was low, resultant in the fact that she was 
easily led into the commission of delinquent acts. Kay was released to 
the custody of her parents under supervision of the court. 

Through the combined efforts of the court probation staff and the 
youth bureau officer, it was possible to establish a mutual understand- 
ing and cooperative relationship between Kay and her parents which 
heretofore was nonexistent. They also found a summer job for Kay 
in a Loop department store. While working at the store Kay met and 
dated a young man. In the fall of the year Kay returned to high 
school, and the young man entered the military service. They cor- 
responded with one another and were later married, moving down 
south near his Army base. About 1 year later, Kay returned to Chi- 
cago for a visit with her parents. She was a very happy and proud 
young lady, who came to visit the youth bureau officer to thank him 
for his past interest and assistance and most important of all to intro- 
duce to the officer her infant son. Undoubtedly, it is reasonable to 
believe that because of the thorough training given to the Chicago 
Park district police in the field of crime prevention and control, it was 
possible for the officer in this case to detect three wayward girls and 
through the combined effort of the family court staff and law enforce- 
ment to bring this episode toa happy conclusion. 

This kind of achievement cannot be attained through the effort of 
one individual or the efforts of a small group of individuals, but only 
through the coordinated and integrated efforts of all in the community 
who are interested in the welfare of youth. So we see that the effec- 
tiveness of a police youth bureau program is determined in large meas- 
ure by methods of personnel selection, training, supervision, and good 
administrative technique by the director of the bureau. 

A question frequently asked, is patrol duty a function of the youth 
bureau police staff? Without a doubt it is of paramount importance. 
However, when the bureau police staff is limited in number, the patrol 
function has to be somewhat limited and selective. Special attention 
must be given to such trouble He as railway stations, museums, cer- 
tain large and small park areas and any other location that has a 
tendency to attract youth. It is reasonable to believe that delinquent 
acts increase when school lets out. Saturdays and Sundays also bring 
extra opportunities for trouble. There fore a 9 to 5 schedule 5 di ays a 
week does not meet juvenile problems when they are still urgent. 
As with other police patrol, the juvenile patrol must be around the 
clock, with emphasis on the leisure and the night hours. If the bureau 
depends solely upon referrals from other branches of the force and 
attempts to get along without doing any juvenile patrol duty, then 
the possibility of doing an effective job with socially maladjusted 
youth is appreciably limited. 

The patrol function cannot be left entirely up to the other branches 
of the police service, since a good deal of their time is taken up with 
traffic control, or investigations of adult offenses. No matter how 
willing the regular patrol force may be to interest itself in children’s 
cases, members cannot take the time to make the extensive or intensive 
investigation or carry out the selective enforcement required in cases 
of children displaying delinquent behavior. 

Following is a list of objectives of the youth bureau of the Chicago 
park district police. The bureau has been quite successful in attaining 
some of them and not so successful with others. 
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1. ‘To make a careful study of the community’s juvenile delinquency 
problem. 

To devise techniques for handling of juveniles taken into custody 
by police and of other juvenile cases presenting special problems. 

3. To assume leadership in informing and guiding the entire de- 
partment in techniques and methods by which police can control and 
prevent delinquent behavior. 

1. To act as liaison or referral officers between the police depart- 
ment and those welfare agencies, public or private, which can provide 
services to the socially maladjusted child. 

To develop cooperative relations with civic, social, and church 
groups to improve certain conditions in the community which may be 
contributing to juvenile delinquency. 

To develop services of various kinds to meet the needs found in 
the course of the experience of the bureau. 

To investigate each individual case in a positive and progressive 
manner and to determine the causal or contributing factor for the 
ae l’s antisocial behavior. 

To create in youth respect for law enforcement and respect for 
the rights and properties of others. 

That is in sum and substance my thinking as to how we can develop 
positive programs in law enforcement to cope with this problem of 
maladjusted youth. 

If 1 might make a comment, we must keep in mind I am not con 
demning all parents. I am sure Judge Gutknecht is not either. Keep 
in mind only 2 percent of our juvenile population in this area comes to 
the attention of law enforcement in any one year. That is a small 
percentage, compari ne speaking. It is to those parents I am 
acl bressiane my remarks, I find that my experience in handling over 
20,000 cases in recent years that most parents have failed in both their 
moral and legal obligation to their children. That is, the children 
come to the attention of the police department. These children don’t 
seem to have any respect for authority, especially legal authority. 
It is indicated by the fact that they have broken a law. I have come to 
the conclusion, and maybe I am wrong, and a lot of people disagree 
with me, that there are three authorities that all of us must experience 
somewhere along through life. The first authority the youngster 
comes across is parental authority. That is the function of the parent, 
to teach that young boy or girl respect for parental authority. If 
the parent fails in that responsibility, then the child runs into diffi- 
culty when he meets up with his next experience with authority, which 
is the school authority. He has never been taught to accept parental 
authority or to respect it, and he finds it most difficult to accept the 
school authority and becomes a problem in the school. Then of course 
it is natural that the next step is that if he has not developed respect 
for parental or school authority, then he finds it most difficult to have 
respect for legal authority and commits an offense. 

I think that is one of the most important things that all of us 
should strive to do through an educational process with the parents, 
maybe starting in the senior class in high school and going into the 
colleges of our potential parents and make them understand how 
important this respect in the initial instance the parental authority is. 

I feel certain that within myself if we can teach this youngster to 
respect his parents, he will have a great deal of respect for the next- 
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doo} neighbor or for his person and property, ancl will find it easy 
absorb the other authorities he will experience later in life. 

Mr. Bono. Captain, everyone has used the figure 2 percent. Two 
percent 1s the ficure that comes to the attention of the police 
pes scone mer 

aptain Szarav. That is right. 

Mr. Bono. You would not say that was the total delinquency pic- 
ture, would you? 

( ee r. No. It is impossible for anyone to give you a true 
figure on the actual extent of delinquency in any partic ular area. 

Mr. Boso. We have had the estimate before the subcommittee that 
lor every |] that comes berore ang courts, there are probably 7 that 
come before the poh ice cle part ent. and probably 20 that no one knows 
of the acts being committed. 

Captain Szarat. I might qualify and say that this 2 percent in- 
cludes the cases that come before the court. I sat down and figured 


out this percentage basis with the Chicago Police Department juvenile 
peo) le and ours. and \ ombined both our experiences for 1953 and 
througn the census determined there were 5OO 000 youngsters of 


juvenile age here, and found the number of children that came to the 
attention of both police bureaus was just about 2 percent. Among 
those are children referred to the court by our burean. 

Mr. Bono. Your area covers all the city parks in Chicago? 

C‘aptain Szarat. That is correct. 

Mr. Bono. Have you found any increase in drinking that might 

Wh ip in the parks? 

Captain SzArat. Yes: we do have e xper iences of youngsters having 

vh it they call parties. Someone breaks in a case of beer and a bottle 
f liquor and some of the girls get eiaaianbel and indulge in some 
( of the things outlined in the illustration. 

Mr. Bono. Of course, sex in the summertime would be a big problem 
for your department. 

Captain SzArar. It is because the parks are a very attractive place 
for that sort of thing. We are trying to cope with that situation by 
cutting down some of the shrubbery and having some selective en- 
fore ement in particular areas where we feel that activity is prevalent. 

Chairman LANGER. Do the boys figure the policeman is their friend 
sonar’ 

Captain Szarar. When I started out back in 1946, I sensed it very 
strongly, that the children that came to our attention during that 
first vear, which was about 1,800, that they felt that they were on the 
other side of the fence and we were against them. I felt right along 
that we had a job in law paar er eg to do to sell the idea to those 
youngsters that we are their friends, that actually we are people they 
should run to when in trouble, meee of running away. If we could 
instill that in the minds of the youngsters, T am sure they would find 
that members of the law enforcement are able, willing, and happy to 
help them out of difficulties. 

Chairman LANGER. How can the policeman do that? 

Captain Szarar. By his everyday conduct in the presence of the 
youngsters and the manner in which he handles them. If he handles 
them in a tactful manner at a level which the youngster understands, 
in other words, conduct themselves in such a manner, that the child 
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can do nothing else but respect him. In other words, I don’t mean 
by taking a youngster and knocking him around, breaking his trust 
with him, making false accusations, using profanity. It is impossible 
to develop cone with that sort of situation. You have to conduct 
yourse If as a gentleman at all times. 

Chairman lane rk. When there is a change in political administra- 
i in Chicago, can the incoming people remove the policemen 4 

Captain Szarar. No; we are all under civil service. 

Chairman Langer. In spite of that, do you have examples of pre- 
ferring charges that are not substantiated ? 

Captain Szaratr. They must be substantiated. 

Chairman Lancer. You are familiar with the decision the other 
day in the Supreme Court, where the Supreme Court held that they 
could not fire a Federal officer—the Roth case—a man who was in the 
service for 20 years and arbitrarily discharged without any hearing. 
Is at law in effect in the city of Chicago? 

Captain Szarar. Under civil service we must have a hearing. We 
are given the opportunity to present our facts and be represented by 
counsel. The Civil Service Commission then determines whether or 
not they have just cause for removal. 

Chairman Lancer. You have the merit system here. 

Captain Szarat. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Captain, don’t you think that probably a number of 
weird adults might be responsible for the lack of respect on the part 
of children because of the adults’ attitudes toward the policemen ¢ 

Captain Szarar. There is no doubt about that in my mind. I don’t 
want to take up too much time of the committee or the group. 

Chairman Lancer. We have lots of time. This subcommittee has 
unlimited time. 

Captain Szarat. There is no doubt about it that the youngsters do 
imitate very many times the attitude of the adults’ world around 
them, especially the parents. If I may cite an incident that will illus- 
trate that beautifully. It has to do with human relations. We had a 
DP boy from Lithuania. He came into a certain area in Chicago, 
and the parents were accepted for a time. This boy played with 
other children in neighborhood sports until there was a slight reces- 
sion in the particular community, and not the DP parents, but the 
other kids’ parents were being laid off because of the recession. At 
the dinner table one of the fathers talking to mother says if it was not 
for all the DP’s and foreigners coming into the country, we would 
not be laid off. Immediately the two youngsters heard the remark 
and went out among the friends in the schoolyards and passed on the 
information. It was not too long thereafter they began to take picks 
on this 11-year-old DP boy who heretofore was their friend. In this 
particular day in question, during lunch hour, one of the bigger boys 
picked up a branch and made a motion to strike and hit the boy. The 
boy was frantic, ran across the middle of the block and ran into the 
side of a car and was killed. That was all as a result of a chance 
remark being made. The parents made that statement. The young- 
sters picked it up, amplified it, brought it out into the neighborhood 
until they began to develop a feeling against this particular youth 
which resulted in the death of the boy, of course, unintentionally. 

Chairman Lancer. Does anyone w ish to ask a question ¢ 
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Mr. Catverrt Doper. Yes, sir. Have the Chicago police ever at- 
tempted to organize the youths into groups such as the Future 
Deputies of America, or something like that, where they could learn 
some of the food things that the police are doing, and at the same 
time train their own bodies and minds, something like Los Angeles 
- done in hotrodding ? 

vaptain Szarat. I have some person: al feeling on that matter. Here 
n Chicago I don’t think it is at all necessary for the police to step 
out of their particular field or role of enforcement officer. We do 
have many, many facilities, boys’ clubs, settlement houses, clinics, 
and so forth, who are more than willing to give us all the services that 
we need from time totime. Therefore, we are not particularly trained 
to organize recreational activities - —— work, but through the 
process of referral when ‘indicated by our investigation, if we find 
a youngster is getting into diffic a because he has too much time 
on his hands, if he is not enrolled in any recreational activity, but 
is interested, then we determine what his interest might be and make 
a referral to the appropriate agency and see that the boy gets into 
e type of activity he would like to get into. 
Mr. Dopcr. Have you ever enlisted the aid of industry and the 
ople in industry to try to help you in any of your communications 
beth ween either social agencies or other groups ¢ 

Captain Szarat. No, I have not found it necessary. As I say, 
over the last 8 years, I have established a wonderful rapport with all 
the social agencies in the ( Micage community. It is a matter of 
me picking up my telephone, and if I have a question to ask on a pro- 
fessional level, they will give me the answer or guide me where I can 
get the ap propriate answer. = it has not been necessary for me to 
seek the assistance of other peop! 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much; indeed. 

Mr. Boro. Will you read the exhibit left by Judge Gutknecht ? 

Captain Szaratr. The incidence of crime in Chicago is less than 
in any of the 11 largest cities in the United States with the exception 
of Boston, and it is interesting to note that Boston has a police force 
Vink h. based on the ratio ot population, is 70 percent oreater than 
Chicago’s. This analysis is computed from FBI figures on the eight 
major crimes. 

Here are the big cities over 750,000 population ranked according to 
position in ratio of crime to population : 


C Population Crimes re- Crimes per 

thousands ported 1,000 people 
Bo R01 4, 501 6 
Ct ‘ 620 27, 475 7.6 
I ade i 2, 071 18, 502 9.0 
New ¥ 7, 891 76, 815 9.7 
Cleveland 914 7, 720 10.1 
Washi 802 8, 917 11.1 
Balti 949 11, 270 11.8 
Franci 77 10, 649 13.8 
D 1, 849 26, 754 14.0 
St. Loui 850 13, 001 15.0 
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soston has 3,046 policemen, or 3.7 per thonsand population. Chi- 
cago has 8,084 policemen, or 2.2 per thousand population. That is, 
proportional to population, Boston has 70 percent more police than 
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Chicago has. It is time that Se cera ae and institu- 
tions—realize that Chicago is the safest big ¢ ‘ity in America except for 
Boston, and with an equivale nt police force it would soon outdistance 
Boston. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Novelsky. 

Chairman Lancer. Will you stand and be sworn, please. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
pending matter shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Noversky. Ido. Would you like my name for the record ? 


TESTIMONY OF BENJAMIN NOVELSKY, ASSISTANT STATE’S 
ATTORNEY, COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


Chairman Lancer. Yes. 

Mr. Noversky. My name is Benjamin Novelsky, assistant state’s 
attorney in charge of the family court of Cook County. My primary 
concern is that of juvenile delinquency. In order to understand fully 
what I cover, the juvenile court of Cook C ounty which is the first 
court of its type in the United States, and by far the largest, handles 
boys up to the age of 17 and girls up to the age of 18. We also handle 
what is known as family court cases, where a parent has a pay order 
against him and is guilty either to delinquency or dependency of his 
minor children. 

Any statistics I may give covering ee ney, different acts, such 
as stolen cars, burglary, robbery, thefts, or larceny or running away 
from home, we would necessarily limit malate to that age bracket. 
For the year from October 1, 1953, to September 30, 1954, referrals 
made to the family court of Cook County numbered 11,936. Of these, 
we had 6,348 referrals of what we classify as delinquent behavior. 
The largest among these were thefts of automobiles. 

Mr. Bono. Where do these referrals come from? 

Mr. Noversky. They may come from numerous sources. They may 
come from the police department of the city of Chicago, or the park 
police of the city of Chicago. They may come from the sheriff’s 
police. They may come from an incorporated village within Cook 
County. 

The family court of Cook County handles Chicago and all of Cook 
County. 

Mr. Bono. Would any of those come from the school systems? 

Mr. Noversxy. We have referrals from the school system referred 
to us as truancy. That is incorporated in there. As far as that is 
concerned, we had 707 cases. Of these we had 507 which were boys 
and 200 which were girls. Truancy isa delinquent act. 

To go back to automobile thefts, 1,502 in 1954 were committed by 
boys and 69 were committed by girls. When you compare this to the 
total we had in 1953, we had 12,252 referrals which is 316 less re- 
ferrals into our court, but this does not necessarily mean we have had 
316 less delinquent acts. We had 6,510 delinquent referrals in 1953, 
which is 162 less than we had in 1954 for the same period of time. In 
1954, we had 1,502 stolen automobiles by boys and 69 by girls com- 
pared to 1953 when we had 1,379 larcenies of automobiles by boys 
and 62 by girls. 
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Just looking at these figures, we would say that there were ap- 
proximately 1,571 automobiles taken in Cook County. That neces- 
arily isnot true. Out of the 1,571 referrals for larceny of automobiles, 
or 3 of the youngsters involved in that same case may have been 
riders. They may have been a rider with knowledge or a rider with- 
out knowledge. U nfortunately, they are in our statistics. They are 
brought in on that charge. 

Mr. Boro. You mean that is an offense in Chicago. If somebody 
steals an automobile and picks | you up on the corner and you ride with 
im, then you are guilty of an offense yourself, if you are a juvenile. 

Mr. Noversxy. If vou have knowledge that it is a stolen car. 

Mr. Boro. Without knowledge ? 

Mr. Novetsky. Without knowledge, no. These are just referrals. 
I believe you have Mr. R ley, chiet administrator of the family court, 


ning in here another day, who will cover the complete working of 
e tamilyv court of Cook Cow ty. We had DBD referrals for burglary, 
18 were boys and 17 girls. Robbery, we had 190; 181 were boys and 9 
ris Other thefts and larcenies. we had 579 of which 515 were boys 


ind 64 girls. 

Compared to 1955, ina given period of time, we had 511 referrals for 
yurglary, which is 24 more this year than last year. We had 195 for 
obbery. Vv hich is five less thal we had last year, Our biggest in 
rease 1! what we eall a juve! ile otlense is being ungovernable. I 
im Sorry. It issex offenses. The largest increase we have had outside 
f the larcency of automobiles has been sex offenses. In 1954, we had 
S60 referrals. Of rer] 200 were boys and 603 were girls. Compared 
to the prey ious vex 1953. we had 596 boys and 59 oirls. Actually 
the picture a is not that juvenile delinquency is increasing. In 
ratio to the proportion, | would Say it 1s holding a level. However, 
the acts committed by juveniles today are more vicious and more 

erminal acts than at at \ other time in our history. 
Mr. Bono. We have figures here that in 1952 so much was done and 
1953 so much was done. That is coming to the attention of your 
flice, or to the attention of » po slice. Would that necessarily indicate 
it that was all that was ben o done / 

Mr. Novetsky. No, Mr. Bobo. That is the number that we have 
id knowle dg re of. Llowever, there is another aspect to juvenile 
delinquency. I can quote vou facts and figures. Juvenile delinquene Vv 
today is something that I have been dealing with over the last 3 or 4 

Chairman LANGER. Just a minute. Before he inte rrupted you, you 
were saying that the juvenile delinquency crimes are more vicious than 

ears ago. Would you mind elaborating on that ? 

Mr. Novetsky. I was going into that. Previous to this. we would 
say that the largest amount of our crimes would be riding in a stolen 

r, larceny of an automobile, minor burglaries and thefts. Today we 
have jack rolling, which is extraction of money from people who are 
ntoxicated. We have armed robbery, which is more vicious than ever 
before. We have a lot of school vandalism which exhibits a potential 
tendency toward destruction which if it is not nipped in the bud will 

cause more vicious crimes later. We have cases where youngsters go 
out and strike another youngster for no reason at all. Previous to this 
we had what would be classified as a minor delinquent act, such as a 
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social crime, taking a girl out and having relations with her. How- 
ever, here we have cases where boys have forced girls into the alley 
ways against their wishes. Their actions are more vicious. Their 
actions are more skilled than before. A juvenile has today a greater 
know-how, shall we say, to commit a robbery or burglary than a 
youngster did 5 or 10 years ago. 

There are specific reasons why they have these. I would like to 
bring that out a little later. 

I am also in the unique position of being the assistant attorney that 
represents the State for referrals for aid to dependent children. Aid 
to dependent children is a legal method of providing funds for 
mothers where the parent has abandoned the family or deserted it 
ind left them destitute. 

Chairman Langer. That is with illegitimate children, too? 

Mr. Noversky. Both. In 1953, speaking of Illinois only, we had 
S31 million expended from this source. So far, from January L954 
to August 1954, we have spent $20 million. We have 79,080 recipients 
of ADC. This includes a cost for the month of August of $2,569,408. 
The average grant to each family was $32.54. 

What I am trying to bring out is that here we have funds coming 
partially from the State and partially from the Federal Government 
under social security provided to support youngsters who are brought 
»p ina home where one parent is missing. 

In August of 1954, Captain Szarat just testified, and if he went 
further in his statistics he would have brought out that in the 208 
ases he had in the month of August, in 104, both parents were in the 
picture. Five cases was the picture of a father and stepmother; 24 
cases, mother and stepfather ; father only, 11: mother only, 53; 8 of 
these youngsters were relatives, and 2 were foster parents. 

This in Wiy opinion is one of the greatest causes for juvenile de 
hinquency, the absence in the home of the male parent, the most im- 
portant and strongest feature in any home. 

Mr. Bobo is credited with a statement that Chicago is the hub of 
marihuana field. Is that correct ¢ 

Mir. Boro. That was information. 

Chairman Lancer. That was the testimony we got in I] Paso. 

Mr. Noversky. | was curious and made some investigation. Lam 


speaking of the juveniles, and in the year 1952 we had 35 referrals 
on nareotics. In 1953, we had 37 referrals for narcotics. In 1954, 


ve had only 26 so far. So evidently that narcotic picture may be 
in the upper-age bracket, and not the juvenile bracket. We should 
say it is those between 17 and 21 for a boy and a girl between 15 and 
“1. I find no record of narcotics playing an important picture in a 
juvenile court. We don’t have it to speak of. 

Mr. Boro. May I ask this one question here? Those 37 and 26 that 
are referred to you are referred to you for actual narcotic violations? 

Mr. Noversky. They are referred to us as suspects in the use of 
narcotics. 

Mr. Boso. In all of these 12,000 that come to your attention, is any 
effort made to determine whether or not they had a previous record 
of narcotic addiction or any physical examination given to determine 
whether or not they might have had contact with narcotics ¢ 

Mr. Novetsky. They have a physical examination when they are 
brought into the detention home. That is a factor that is always 
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looked at. When they are brought into the detention home, we check 
to see if they have had a previous record in our court immediately. 
Then we check for narcotics, the usual checks, puncture marks or past 
record or physical examination. I am not saying that there are not 
narcotic users that we don’t get. But that is the total we have had for 
1952, including 1954. 

Mr. Bogso. I was interested in that particularly because New York 
had a person down in Washington testifying before us, and they said 
that they formerly thought they had a very small problem in narcot- 
ics, and the y began in all the courts where ¢ shildren under 21 came in to 
give them a thorough examination and questioning on narcotics. It 
turned up that in a year’s time they had 7,500 that had contact with 
narcotics. That is, 7,500 addicts in the juvenile-age group. That is 
the reason for the question. 

Mr. Novetsky. Here in Chicago we have a narcotics court. The 
man formerly in charge of that was former assistant State’s attorney. 
I know Judge Gutknecht is going to get the figures for you. I say 
this with all due respect to the figures we may have; if five boys are 
riding in a motor vehicle and a cigarette containing marihuana is 
found on the floor, you book all in a narcotics court. You have 5 
riders but only 1 user 

Mr. Boro. I have no preconceived notion as to who might be a nar- 
cotie addict in Chicago or any other part of the country. 

Chairman Lancer. Might I inquire if a woman in [llinois has an 
illegitimate baby, she gets so much from the State; is that right ? 

Mr. Novetsxy. Yes. 

hairman Lancer. And for the second and third and fourth she 
vets so much ? 

Mr. Novetsxy. That is right, and there is no limit to the number of 
children that ADC will support. 

Chairman Lancer. Do you think that is a good law or a bad law? 
In other words, a woman with 4 or 5 illegitimate children will not get 
married because she gets $140 a month. We ran across that in the 
Indian investigation. They don’t get married to anyone. I won- 
dered if you had any experience with that here? 

Mr. Novetsxy. I have had quite a bit of experience in ADC. In 

1952, July, I was ordered to make an investigation by the then State’s 
Attorney John Boyle. I took 25 test cases in. I found out of the 


) 


25 cases I called in, they averaged two and a quarter illegitimate chil- 


iam ‘n. It is a good law, a very good law, from a moral standpoint, 
because that youngster must be fed and clothed. But the only thing 


wrong with the law is in its administration. Prior to ADC, we had 
what is known as the mother’s pension act. If you had one child and 
it was illegitimate, you did not receive any funds for 1 year for that 
second child who was illegitimate. However, they changed that for 
this reason. You are taking food away from the 1 legitimate child. 
So the law is wonderful. But in practice it is poor, very poor. 

The law specifically states in order for a grantee to get ADC they 
must comply with every requisition that ADC may place on them. 
We insist that they file bastardy proceedings against the man respon- 
sible for the illegitimate child if they know where he is. We insist 
that they try to go out and get a support order. We insist they co- 
operate with the Illinois Public Aid Fraud Unit in apprehending 
these men. 





' 
' 
' 
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Let me tell you this. In 1952 to 1953, the State’s attorney of Cook 
County made a concerted drive to stamp out those ADC recipients 
who are defrauding the State, and in that year by the statement 
made by the Illinois Public Aid Commission, there was a drop of 
over $214 million in ADC grants. 

We e have had numerous occasions where a warrant was put out 
to remove these people from the Illinois public-aid rolls. The law 
is good, sir. Administration is poor. But it is a law which we must 
have. lf we didn’t have ADC, we would have more juvenile delin- 
quency. A boy musteat. He will get it if he has to steal. 

Chairman Lancer. Do you find any reluctance on the part of un- 
married mothers to name the father, if the father is a married man? 

Mr. Novetsky. I can say they are very reluctant. If they do not 
cooperate, their grant can be stopped. 

Chairman Lancer. That is the point I was coming to, where a girl 
says I don’t know who the father is. We ran across that deal. 

Mr. Novetsky. When they tell us they don’t know who the father 
is, then she needs a psychiatric examination. Positively she knows 
who the father is. She may not be sure which of two men was the 
father. That I can believe. But if she tells me she doesn’t know 
who the father is, it is unbelievable. 

Chairman Lancer. So you insist that they fill out a statement. 

Mr. Novetsky. That is correct. 

Chairman Lancrr. And no ADC is granted until she does? 

Mr. Novetsky. That is correct. 

Chairman Lancer. Proceed. 

Mr. Noversky. ADC is big business; $31 million is a lot of money. 

We have another problem here. I had occasion to have five young- 
sters before the family court of Cook County several months ago for 
breaking and entering. The average age was 151%. They came 
from fairly well-to-do families. They had broken into approxi- 
mately 72 homes in the Beverly Hills section, which is a nice section 
of Chicago. In questioning them, I found that their method of op- 
eration was blueprinted for them in one of our comic books. Un- 
fortunately I was not able to get the comic book. Their method of 
oper: ation was very simple. They would break up into teams. One 
would take one side of the street and one the other and ring a door- 
bell. If no one answered, one would go to the back, tape a piece of 
adhesive tape over the window, poke the window out and let the 
other one in. This is out of a comic book. 

We had another group that broke into a restaurant on the far 
South Side through the ceiling, because in the comic book they 
learned that the doors and walls are wired but the ceiling is usually 
left unwired. 

Today our problem in the State’s attorney’s office is not so much 
prosecution of juveniles. We don’t believe in prosecution. Mr. Bobo 
was invited to one of our meetings. Here is the way we operate: 

In the larceny of automobiles, we find a large number of them 
are taken from used car lots. They were not watched. There was 
no watchman on duty. Sometimes the keys were placed in a little 
shanty, and the window broken and the keys taken. 

We called a meeting of all used-car dealers and new-car dealers 
in Cook County. We explained our problem to them and told them 
that we wanted their cooperation. They have all cooperated to this 
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extent. They were also told in the event an automobile is taken from 
their lot and we can prove that they were negligent, we would file 


ntributing charges against them. 
We have also worked with the chain stores of Chicago and Cook 


Co y. We have sent out letters calling to their attention that beer 
and wars and cigarettes cannot. be purchased by juventles. They 


have posted siens and worked with us. 


Mr. Bobo was invited to attend a meeting we had with the hotel 


basis. We are pr marily going into the 


co 


men of Chicago on the same 


l of pre lelinquency, delinquency, and supervi ion after a delin- 
quent act has occurred. 
Mr. Bono, | was very impressed when we were here in June on 
the meeting you had with the hotel men and the cooperation they 
offered, and the manner in which it was handled. You did a wonder 


ful job there. 

Mr. Noversky. Thank you. 

Chairman Lancer. I regret I have to recess for 5 minutes because of 
. long-distance call from Washington. 

(Short recess. ) 

Carman Lancer. The meeting will come to order. I am sorry, 
Mr. Bobo, we will have to adjourn at quarter to five. 

Mr. Bono. Did you have any further remarks you wanted to make, 
Mr. Novelsky ¢ 

Mr. Novrisky. Yes. I want to point out to the subcommittee that 

1 1953 through the efforts of the State’s attorney’s office in cooperation 
with the frauds and investigation unit of the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission, we took approximately 723 referrals from the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, and we sent out a sampling to investigators 
to locate the parents that the applicant for AEC said she knew nothing 
about. Out of 100 cases that we brought into the court of domestic 
relations, 90 out of those 100 were sentenced to 1 year or less in the 
county jail. The average sentence ran approximately 614 months. 
The minute we did that and brought these deserting parents into court, 
ADC dropped off, as T say, over $214 million. If we can continue 
making that concerted effort to locate these abandoning parents—it is 
easy to skip the jurisdiction now, in other words, if I have a ehild, 
I have to support it, but it is very easy today for a man to go into 
Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio, and forget about his responsibilities. know- 
ng that the State is going to assume that responsibility, and the only 
alternative we here in Cook County have to bring that man to justice 
and make him support is under the Uniform Support Act. 

Under the Uniform Support Act, it is primarily a civil matter. It 
is not a criminal matter. If we bring the man in for a deposition in 
Towa, it does not prevent him going from Iowa to Kentucky or 
Nebraska, or some place else. 

ADC is a help to prevent delinquency. Conversely, it is also an 
aid to delinquency, because that man is not in the picture. There is 
le supervision in the house. That youngster eventually will go 
into the juvenile court. Out of every 5 youngsters, 2 will come into 
our court. 

CrarrmMan Lanorr. I take it you would be in favor of a Federal 
iaw making it a criminal offense for a husband to go across a State 
line ¢ 


no ma 
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Mr. Noversky. I think it is a wonderful idea. I am definitely in 
favor of it. 

Mr. Boro. Senator Langer has been one of the leaders in the fight 
and sponsored legislation on that subject. 

Chairman Langer. Thank you. Will you call your next witness. 

Mr. Boro. Lieutenant Settles. 

Chairman LANG ER. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give in the pending matter shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so hel ip you God ¢ 

Lieutenant Serrues. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. FRED SETTLES, COOK COUNTY SHERIFF 
JUVENILE BUREAU 


Mr. Boro. Lieutenant, would you give your name and position 
and address for the record ? 

Lieutenant Srrries. Fred Settles, lieutenant of the county juve- 
nile bureau for Sheriff Babb, address, 118 North Clark Street. 

Mr. Bono, Lieutenant, your department h: indles the unincorporated 
areas, and the county areas of Cook County ¢ 

Lieutenant Srrries. That is correct. 

Mr. Bono. What is the organization of your juvenile bureau? How 
many men are assigned to it? 

Lieutenant Serres. We have a total of nine employees assigned 
to the bureau. 

Mr. Boso. Do you have any figures as to the number of juveniles 
coming to the attention of the sheriff’s department ? 

Lieutenant Serres. Yes; we handled over 3,000 last vear. 

Mr. Boro. What was the major offense ? 

Lieutenant SeTries. Sex and auto larcenies. 

Mr. Boro. In =~ outlying areas and particularly in the county and 


7 


unin orporated a i as has there been any increase Nn the last few vear 


or do you find it a continuing problem of youngsters driving in taverns 
or having beer busts or using hard liquor ? 

Lieutenant Serries. I would say that the drinking in taverns is on 
the downerade. That was cviven careful consideration and a oreat 
number of cases W here children were involved in drinking has dropped 
off. The liquor has not been purchased in the taverns. 

| will olive you an example. If a father has a charge account at a 
liquor store, and the father left town for the weekend, it is not very 
difficult for SOT or Johnny to get on the phone and say this is Mr. 
x send me a case of beer and v qui arts of whisky and the mix, and 
charge it to my account. Your word is good, it is delivered, you pay 
the cab bill and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. Boro. They can order it over the telephone and it can be 
delivered ? 

Lieutenant Serries. That is right. 

Mr. Bono. We found that same thing happening in Washington. 
Do you think that a change in the law where liquor could not be de 
livered, which is being considered in the Nation’s Capital on a State 
Lasis it would cut down juvenile drinking? 

Lieutenant Serries. It would help. It would make it that the adult 
must receive the liquor. The delivery would be all right. 
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Mr. Bono. Wouldn’t the individual that was delivering it to the 
minor be guilty of a crime? 

Lieutenant Serries. That is what should happen. 

Mr. Bono. Under the law, as it is now, he would be guilty. 

Lieutenant Serries. He would be delivering to the home so he could 
have an out, no doubt. 

Mr. Boro. But he actually delivered the liquor to a minor. 

Lieutenant Setries. The maid or anyone else could accept it, but 
it is there for his disposal. 

Mr. Boso. Do you run into any problem in the faking of identifica- 
tion cards, and buying it in retail stores? 

Lieutenant Serries. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any idea as to the number of revocations you 
might have had of liquor licenses / 

Lieutenant Serres. We have had perhaps more in the last year 
than we have had for a good many years. This is a new bureau. It 
was instituted in January 1951. We take all of our cases to the State’s 
attorney, and we process them through the juvenile court. We co- 
operate with the park district ~~ the c ity of Chic ago. 

Mr. Boro. Does the juvenile bureau of the sheriff's department 
maintain any type of patrol of the taverns? 

Lieutenant SerrLes. Yes; if we get a complaint from the court we 
follow through on it. 

Mr. Boro. Without a complaint from the court or from an in- 
dividual—— 

Lieutenant Serries. We frequent those places, too. 

Mr. Boro. Along with the sheriff’s duties ? 

Lieutenant Serres. That is routine. 

Mr. Boso. Do you think that has helped in anyway to curb the 
use of aleohol by minors? 

Lieutenant Serries. I would say it has. 

Mr. Bono. In the county and unincorporated areas around Chicago, 
would the use of narcotics be a problem ¢ 

Lieutenant Serries. We have not had any for 2 or 3 years. It has 
been nil, you might say. 

Mr. Bono. In Calumet City, along that strip which seems to be 
rather notorious, do any chil lren go out and visit ? 

Lieutenant Serres. No; we patrol that pretty closely. 

Mr. Bono. We were interested in a series of articles that appeared 
in one of the newspapers here that said on Saturday nights and prob- 
ably on weekends 

Lieutenant Serries. You can rest assured no children get in there. 

Mr. Boro. Does the sheriff’s patrol make a check of those places, 
too ? 

Lieutenant Serries. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. That is unincorporated ¢ 

Lieutenant Sretries. It is not an unincorporated area, but he has 
supervision of that town. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any difficulty with drunken driving? 

Lieutenant Serrirs. You run into it occasionally. Like I said be- 
fore, that can be handled at home. That has been curbed, too, with 
the help of the State’s attorney. The boys who are caught drinking 
yr speeding have their licenses revoked for 6 months. That has put 
a curb on violating any type of law. 
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Mr. Boro. We have had a lot of talk about adult delinquency con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency. I wonder if in this Calumet City 
area, if you have a large number of juveniles being in trouble because 
they see so much adult delinquency going up and down the streets 

Lieutenant Serries. You wonder if it would have any effect on 
them ¢ 

Mr. Bozo. I wonder if the instance of delinquency in Calumet City 
is any more than it would be in Oak Park or some other incorporated 
area around Chicago. 

Lieutenant Serries. It is hard to determine that. Oak Park is a 
dry town. It would be rather hard to say. 

Mr. Boo. I believe that is all the questions I have. 

Chairman Lancer. Have you any suggestions you want to make 
to this subcommittee ? 

Lieutenant Srerries. No. We follow about the same trend as the 
city and the park. We work closely together. So what the judge 
has said, we are very much in favor of. 

Mr. Boro. Do your officers receive any special training ? 

Lieutenant Serries. Yes. The same type of training, and are 
screened the same way as the Chicago District. I happen to be a city 
policeman detailed to this office. 

Mr. Boro. Have any of your officers taken advantage of the school 
at the University of California ? 

Lieutenant Serries. No; we have been too busy to get away. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boro. The next group of witnesses are Mr. Williams, Mrs. 
Lewis, Mrs. Douglas, Mr. Scalise, Mr. Valenti, and Mr. Brindisi. 

Chairman Lancer. Will you rise and be sworn. 

Do you, and each of you, solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give in the pending matter shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Witt1aMs. I do. 

Mrs. Lewts. I do. 

Mrs. Dovetas. I do. 

Mr. Scautse. I do. 

Mr. Vatentt. I do. 

Mr. Brrnorst. I do. 

Mr. Sorrentino. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY SORRENTINO, SUPERVISOR, CHICAGO 
AREA PROJECT, AND RALPH E. WILLIAMS, MRS. YOUNG S. LEWIS, 
MRS. WARREN B. DOUGLAS, PETER R. SCALISE, SAMUEL VALENTI, 
AND DANIEL BRINDISI, CHICAGO AREA PROJECT 


Mr. Boro. Mr. Sorrentino, will you go on with your testimony ? 

Mr. Sorrentino. Senator, Mr. Bobo, we are very happy to be here, 
and to have this opportunity to tell you about the work of our organi- 
zation. My primary task here is a brief one, to introduce members 
of this panel representing a group of citizens who, are actively work- 
ing in local communities, ‘and have been for some years, in attempting 
to deal with this problem of delinquency. 

I would like to tell you first at the outset something about the nature 
of our organization, its structure, and its functions. 
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Mr. Boro. Mav T also Say that this project is probably unique to 
the city of ¢ ‘hicago. No other city in the Nation has this particular 
type of project. 
Mr. Sorri nrino. There are some other cities, Baltimore, for one, 
where area projects have been initiated and have been going on for 
umber of years. We have had visitors from different parts of 
the « ountry W ho have been interested in this approach to the problem 
ind have adopted some of our procedures. You are right in one re- 


spect (dur ents rprise vhich Ss collectively referred to as the Chi- 
iwo area project is wnique in that it involves and combines many 
ferent kinds of resov rees, 
On the one hand, it includes the resources of our State vovernment., 
[t involves public-spirited citizens throughout the city. It, of course, 
volves very actively the residents of different neighborhoods who 


constitute, perhaps, the most basic and the most important resources 


of this enterprise. 

Phe State is r presente lin this effort through the sociology depart- 
nent of the institute for juvenile research, which is a child guidance 
clinic, and is a division of the Department of Public Welfare of the 
State of Illinois. Dr. Clifford R. Shaw is head of our department 
of sociology and is also administrative director of the Chicago area 
project, 

The second major a pect of our resource constitutes the board of 
directors of the ¢ ‘hicago area project, represented here today by Mr. 
Ralph Williams, who is the treasurer of our board. This is a private 
corporation of outstanding business men who support this work and 
who raise funds for our central office and who provide some initial 
financial assistance to loeal citizens in different areas of the city to 
help them vet started with their work. 1 

Phen as a part of this enterprise, as I have indicated already, are 
12 different independent community organizations of local citizens 
vho are autonomous and have their own charters and who carry on 
this work. 

Briefly, the second point I would like to draw your attention to 

the services and the function of the sociology department of the 
nstitute for juvenile research. First, it conducts studies of the social 


ind cultural aspects of the problem of delinquency, and attempts to 
relate the findings of the studies to the task of controlling and reduc- 
if delinquency. It also seeks, of course, new and better methods. 


Secondly, the second major function occupying the efforts of our 
staff is to carry out a program of neighborhood and community organ- 
izations in certain areas of high rates of delinquency in Chicago. 

Now, I should like to focus your attention briefly on a few facts 
and rene ral findings from these studies. This map w ill be the starting 
point for making several points and observations. 

Chairman Lancer. Would you mind giving us the names of these 
folks? 

Mr. SorrENTINO. Yes, Senator. Do you mind if I do that a little 
later, as soon as I am finished with these comments ? 

Chairman LAnGrEr. All right. 

Mr. Sorrentino. This map constitutes the place of residence of a 
male juvenile delinquent brought before the juvenile court of Cook 
County. There is a total of 9,860 different male juvenile delinquents. 
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Of course, you may raise the deduction that this is a rather old map. 
It shows the pattern of distribution of official delinquency in Chicago 
for that period, which is 14 years old. 

I should like to report also that we have completed a recent series 
of 8,041 official delinquents from the family court for the period 1945 
through 1951. It is — interesting to us and we wish that we had 
this map to place it side by side with this map, because the facts indi- 

ate very conclusively that the volume of delinquency is still approxi- 
mately distributed throughout the city in this manner. In other 
words, this map shows that the problem of delinquency in Chicago is 
disproportionately distributed throughout the city. There are in 
he city, as in other large American cities where we have made some 
studies, communities which, year in and year out, decade after decade, 
produce a consistently high volume of delinquency. 

For ex: imple, to give you a few figures on this matter, 50 percent of 
our latest series of 8,041 delinquents were concentrated in 1 » of the 25 
community areas. This map shows the city divided into 75 com- 
munity areas. Fifty percent of the delinquents dealt with by our 
family court, official delinquents, come from about one-fifth of the 
communities of the city constituting 25.5 percent of the male juvenile 
population of the city. We won’t have time to elaborate these other 
points. 

We have studies of this kind dating back since the time the juvenile 
court was established early in 1900. ‘These studies show that these 
same areas for many decades have been producing this volume of 
delinquency. Earlier these areas were occupied by English, German, 
and Irish immigrants, and later by Jewish, Polish, Italian, and more 
recently Mexican migrants from the south. As each group became 
adjusted to American life, they moved out of the areas and constantly 
the rate of delinquency disappeared from the court. Given enough 
time and resources to move out of these areas, and the children there 
from those families stop coming into court in large numbers. 

You are all acquainted with the fact that these are areas of low 
economic status. They are physically deteriorated sections of our 
city where we have bad housing and other types of social problems, 
including high drug addiction. You will find that the bulk of your 
drug addicts in the city of Chicago also come from this small number 
of areas of very high rates of delinquency. 

We won't have time to comment on that aspect of the problem, but 
we have made a little study of the problem of drug addiction and a 
report is available. Perhaps we have already given it to you, Mr. 
Bobo. If you haven’t got it, we are glad to make available the findings 
of this study on drug addiction. 

Another important point which I would like to make is that these 
delinquent boys are not—contrary to conceptions of certain circles— 
mentally ill or sick or pathologic al. They are normal and inherently 
not different from children in other communities. Children in these 
areas tend to get into delinquency because of the inadequacies of some 
of our institutions, limited opportunities, and by virtue of the fact that 
these resources just don’t effectively meet their needs. 

It is these youngsters, normal and in no way inherently different, 
as I say, who really constitute the big problem of delinquency in large 
(American cities. Delinquency, for example, in these communities is 
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predominantly a group phenomenon. Over 90 percent of the boys who 
come to juvenile court are not apprehended or involved alone. They 
are brought in 2 or 3 ata time, or in groups. It is gang behavior. Ina 
sense the activities of these groups is adventure, a way of life. 

Finally, I would like to make this point and turn to the members 
of our panel for concrete illustrations and examples of how groups of 
citizens and residents in some of these areas of high rates attempt 
to improve conditions in their community and m: ike efforts to reach 
and rehabilitate delinquent youngsters of their neighborhoods. 

Our case studies and direct experience with delinquents show that 
pretty much these official delinquents are beyond the reach of many 
of our established agencies and institutions. 

Mr. Boro. Are you speaking of the boys’ clubs and Boy Scouts? 

Mr. Sorrentino. Those and many others. The churches and our 
conventional institutions. They may go in for a time but this is par- 
ticularly true of the older delinquent or older adolescent who feels 
that he is an outeast and is regarded as an outcast. As we all know, 
outcasts tend to form their own little society, and little hangouts on 
corners. So we dub them the street-corner society. Iam afraid at the 
outset I have to point out that from an honest and objective standpoint 
of this problem, all of us have not made too much headway in reducing 
the volume of delinquency in these comunities, and there is certainly 
a need for better methods and new procedures. 

So it was ee the at idea in mind that the Chicago area project was 
established in 1934 on the recognition of what we believe is a very 
valid ieee namely, that the c ommunity has the amount of crime 
which is appropriate to it. If we are to change the amount of crime, 
we must change the community. I don’t refer to the physical sense, 
only, but in terms of its social and moral character. 

It was our idea in the area project to go into these neighborhoods 
and work with the people on that basis. For myself, I personally 
want to say it has been a very rewarding experience. I grew up in one 
of these areas of low income here on the West Side, and became active 
and involved in this work when an opportunity was presented to us by 
the Chicago area project. I wish I had more time, but since we are 
going to adjourn in 15 minutes, and we certainly want to have the mem- 
bers of our citizens’ group here—— 

Chairman Lancer. They can come back tomorrow morning. We 
have lots of time. We can meet at 9 o’clock in the morning, so take 
your time. 

Mr. Sorrentino. I appreciate that, Senator. Thank you very 
much. 

I also realize that some of our colleagues are businessmen and at- 
torneys and pretty busy. If you should desire, perhaps they may be 
glad to come. I will like to turn to Mr. Ralph E. Williams, who is 
president and general manager of the B. F. Gump Co. and Gardner 
Wire Co.; treasurer and member of the board of directors of the Chi- 
cago area project, member of the advisory board of the West Side 
Community Committee, president of the board of Association House, 
a social service agency of the Presbytery of Chicago, chairman of a 
subcommittee of the reviewing committee of the Community Fund of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Williams, I would like to turn this matter over to you. 
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Mr. Witx1ams. Thank you very much. Many of the Chicago area 
projects are in it for a self-satisfying opportunity to help i improve con- 
ditions that are a problem to many. It comes to us and we get into it 
and it turns into a hobby. An opportunity to talk at random on the 
Chicago area project could go on for quite a while, and the same is 
true of our panel members. They are all vitally interested, some in 
a professional service position, others as volunteers like myself. 

To conserve time I would like to read a short paragraph that might 
give you a quick overall picture of the Chicago area project, as a 
businessman sees it, and as you might become acquainted with it, if 
you were to investigate it in person. 

The Chicago area project started with committees of local citizens 
in} areas approximately 20 yearsago. There are now 12 such commit- 
tees. These local committees are autonomous and are incorporated 
under the State laws of Illinois not for profit. They have their own 
board of directors and generally have one State employee as a counselor 
or a worker. 

In addition, several have their own paid staff, including a group 
worker or program director and some office help. ‘They all operate on 
a budget, and it is their responsibility within the neighborhood to raise 
that budget. Some participate in the Red Feather agency, and re- 
ceive some funds there. In several instances committees have sought 
help from local business or professional men and have developed ad- 
visory committees to be available for counseling when desired and give 
assistance in the fund-raising program. However, the board of di- 
rectors of the Chicago area project itself, which consists of volunteer 
business and professional men, does not dictate the policy or program 
of the local committees. It also serves as an advisory counsel and a 
fund-raising group. 

This, to put It simply, gentlemen, is a project in which the people 

:re engaged in helping people help themselves. 

I would like to go on to the panel portion of our program. Each of 
us has one little incident in our lives or something of interest in regard 
to operation of a committee in a neighboorhood working with some 
specific problem. 

I would like to present Mr. Scalise, attorney, member of the board, 
Chicago area project, and West Side Community Committee. He 
is a former president of the Illinois Federation of Community Com- 
mittees, and active for over 20 years in the Chicago area project, help- 
ing to develop community programs for delinquency prevention. Mr. 
Scalise is actually a charter member of one of the first original groups 
in the west side now known as the West Side Community Committee. 

He will relate actual methods and procedures used in contact and 
work with delinquents and youthful offenders as well as present gen- 
eral information on the program sponsored by the local communities 
in the interest of delinquency prevention. 

Mr. Scauisr. Gentlemen, I guess I will have to personalize my ex- 
periences in this work in the hope that they will be of some value to 
you. About 20 years ago we had a young men’s group in our com- 
munity, which ine identally is 1 of the “delinquency areas of our 
city. We had a State worker assigned to us who helped organize 
this. Immediately we had elections and the appointment of various 
subcommittees whose job it was among other things to develop a 
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better community. As a matter of fact, we adopted a slogan, “For a 
better community.” 

Our whole objective was to raise the standards of our community. 
We started out with various subeommittees—committee on housing, 
committee on camping, committee on recreation, committee on finance, 
committee on juvenile del nquencey. Each of these comittees was 
manned by loeal people. It was all actually handled on a local level. 
We didn’t import anyone to do our work for us. We felt that we 


had to pick ourselves up by our own bootstraps. That was the way to 
vo at the problem. We found it very easy to contact the public 
othicial murcommunity, the local churches, the local social agencies, 


the lox al politicians, because ve were the people. We all work On a 
volunteer basis with the exception of this one paid worker. 
In 1940. after 6 vears of operation, we were, through our concerted 


efforts, fortunate to build our community camp. It was a 40-acre 
tract 30 miles from the site we operated, We had a store front which 
e rented at a modest rental in the center of our comn unity. Fron 
that hub we operated throughout our community, and became ve r"\ 
well known for our deeds. None of us. | think, committed any iis 
deeds. but the people with whom we worked were su ppos sed to have 
committed misdeeds. We didn’t look upon them in that manner. 

For instance, boys who became ‘avdlived in erime and trouble wert 
referred to us by the family court and by the boys court and by many 

the agencies, some of which were represented here today. Fo 
nstance, the Chicago par! dastriet supervisor has referred many 
ases tous. During my early days, because of a referral we received 
rom William Sten house, I was able as a member of the delinquent \ 
prevention committee, to work w ith a young group of Se 
1, corner Gang that became nve lved nh mi ic} crime in our area. | 
tarted out with a bat and ball and became daaais acquainted 
them and til te with their families. 

lo make a long story short, the re lations] lp that existed betwee 
hese boys i} ly eas i member ofthe commu nity was most wholesoi 
ind salutary. The results are that they never - did get into trou! le 
rain, most of the DOVS. I thi Kk one cid. Another one is a poice 
office They are scattered in the variou pursuit of life, and I m 


proud to have befriended thre m. 
(As to the method of operation. t isis an autonomous eroup. It was 
nonsectarian, nonpolitiecal, though ] must say we did ret a col 


derable amount of he Ip from the ¢ ‘atholic ¢ ‘hurch in our particul ir 

ise, because it was the dominant church in our community. As 
matter of fact, when we pure ‘hased the commun itv camp, we did so 
with the very strong help of our local pastor there. 

The expe rience that I had as a membe1 of this community commit 
tee was of great benefit to me, because I felt that I was doing some 
thing about louie. [ think there is a great deal of talk about 
delinquency. I would like to see more acti on. In these groups, all of 
us get together, we plan togethe rr. we think togethe rr, we act together 
We do things about it. We try to improve our community. We try 
to do things with out “kids As to our parolees, we know the fellows 
that are in St. Charles, for instance, or in some of ‘he other criminal 
institutions, such as Pontiac and Stateville. We make it our business 
to befriend these fellows. We visit them in the institution, take the 
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family out to visit with them. Then when they are released from 
these institutions, we prepare the community for them. We make 
them members of our community committee. We don’t pin medals 
on them for what they have done. We try to get them to understand 
that this is the socially accepted way of operating. We think that 
if we extend a helping hand to these folks that a great deal of good 
cat come from it. 

We reject the idea that if you loc : them in jail and throw away the 
kevs, that solves the problem. We believe in real rehabilitation. We 
don’t believe in punitive measures. We think that that method has 
failed. We think that anybody that believes punishment is the answer 
for a crime, that they are turning the clock back. We don’t want to 
go backward. None of us do. Iam sure this committee doesn’t. 

I make this p lea on behalf of the type of work that is being done in 
our particular co mmunity. Incidentally, I don’t reside there now. I 
want to say this, that we do have, as other human organizations, certain 


eaknesses. I can list them fast. The three weaknesses, like in all 
organizations, generally a nucleus that does the bulk of the work. You 
know that from your own Senate committees. Then, two, we find 


that many of our stalwarts who have done a tremendous amount of 
work for us move into other areas as they become assimilated, and as 
they become better fixed economically. As Mr. Sorrentino sald, they 
move to commuter zones. I am guilty of that crime. However, I 
-till keep my affiliation with this work. I do it on a citywide basis 
and statewide basis, as well as local. You will find there are many 
other folks like me who have done this same thing. 

Then the third weakness—I have them listed, because it is hard to 
remember your faults when you believe in a program like this—like 
any other organization, we have our highs and our lows. There are 
times when our performances are at their peak. There are times when 
the Vv are not quite so hot. But the organizations continue in existence. 
We do have pe rpetuity. They keep on cong. Kvery one of these 
organizations we have are still in existence and they still have the 


vital and dynamic interest of the people, which is import int. After 
all, I like to Be sao for democrac Vy. We are prac ticing de smocracy, 
Democr: acy i Ss peop le doing things for themselves. The goreater the 


participation of them in government, and their problems, the purer 
the democracy we have. 

That, briefly, gentlemen, is what I have to say about my experience 
in this work. I have enjoyed it thoroughly. 

Mr. Witutams. Do you gentlemen have any questions? 

Chairman Lanerr. I would like to hear from the two ladies, too. 

Mr. WitttAMs. We will try to move on. Mr. Brindisi is a member 
of the staff of the sociology department of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, functions as Near Northwest Civic Committee, an organiza 
tion of local residents who have been carrying on a community pro- 
gram for the prevention of delinquency and rehabilit: ation of juvenile 
offenders. Mr. Brindisi has approximately 12 years’ experience in 
this field, and will review overall procedures. He will also comment 
on the efforts to obtain physical improvements in their area, in this case 
specifically the Property Owners Association, which the local com- 
munity committee started and has worked with closely. 

Mr. Brrnpist. First of all, I would like to point out that we ought to 
emphasize one of the major private organizations and fund-raising 
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agencies contributing to 5 ¥e work, and that is the community fund. 
I think it was touched on, but I think it ought to be mentioned again, 
because our particular committee does receive help from the Red 
Feather and I think they deserve that amount of credit. 

Secondly, I think it ought to be pointed out, and I want to make that 
same point when I conclude, that if I create nothing else, and I don’t 
think I am going to say too much—and it probably won’t matter any- 
way, for the record—one thing I think we ought to bear in mind is that 
it seems to me that the closest thing I can see to this problem of juvenile 
delinquency is not the big things that we all talk about, or the big 
things that we might want to establish. Big boy’ clubs, big institu- 
tions, either for prevention or the other type of reform or that sort of 
thing, but rather the small, almost insignificant things that people do 
on the local levels down in the community where the boy bee ae 
quent. He did not become a delinquent in Washington, D. C., if he 
lived on the North Side of Chicago. It is back in the « eee that 
we have to work. 

Who is going to do that job? The people in that community, his 
parents. As I listened today I was more sold on the idea. Our assist- 
unt State’s attorney, with whom we work at the juvenile court, over 
and over brought that out in these cases of negligence of pare nts who 
move away, and the $31 million we are spending. Those are all sins. 
Our State’s attorney over and over again indicated these things. 

[ am trying to say, Senator, you have to decentralize it back to the 
local problem where it exists. The Chicago area project, working with 
our civic committees in our community, has never made any claims— 
very little publicity, as a matter of fact; nobody went around and 
pinned medals on themselves—we never made any claims. We never 
vid we processed 1,000 boys or cut the rate or delinquency. We went 
about our work trying to interest the parent. If we found out that 
there was negligence by Joe Blow, as a father, in a friendly way, which 
in the early rise of American civilization it was not the great big 
colossal giants who said they would do this great thing, it was the 
fellows who bent their backs and with hard toil and perseverance and 
good faith in the American principles who did this job. They were 
the unsung heroes. I could go on. I don’t want to make a speech 
before the Senate. 

Chairman LANGER. You are doing all right. 

Mr. Brrnpist. This is the point that has been overlooked. It is so 
easy to get off and say, “Here is our rate; we have a map here,” and so 
on. How do these little people work? That is the other part of my 
story. Let us take an illustration of a boy who was at the juvenile 
court, and the juvenile court referred him to us. It was a boy in our 
area. 

We have a relationship with the juvenile court whereby if a boy 
falls in a certain area where a project exists, the juvenile court auto- 
matically refers that boy to us. Then the people on this committee 
make themselves interested in this boy. We visit him while he is at 
the juvenile detention home. We find out what the matter is. Then 
we work out some sort of ple in with the social workers of the court. 
with the State’s attorney, at the hearing with the judge, all on the 
local level, and try to find out what seems to be best for him. 

This particular lad I have in mind is a boy which we took on 5 





years ago. Things looked very bad for him. He had been brought 
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in for burglary. He had a few other crimes he had committed. He 
had a broken-home condition. It seemed like St. Charles was about 
the only place that anyone could think of placing this lad. 

Instead, the committee through this friendly understanding spirit, 
not because we want to condone crime, but because we want to try to 
find out what is causing these things, we began to work with the lad. 
The result was that the boy went on to school at the Glenville School 
for Boys. During the holidays he came into the homes of the people 
of the community as their son, practically. When he finished his 
schooling, again it was the local community that had to find a place 
for him. The juvenile court long ago closed their doors as far as 
this lad was concerned. Officially the case was closed. But we had 
not closed the case, because the people in the community were still 
interested in this boy. He had not grown up all of asudden. I heard 
this mentioned before. What happens. Does a boy become a man 
when he is 18 or 16% It isa process of growth that goes along. It is 
only the people in that community that have to follow the process 
where there is a breakdown in the family. It is easy to say it was the 
father’s or mother’s fault. It is a combination. The community has 
to help the boy. 

So we had the boy during Christmas holidays and so forth. When 
he completed his schooling he had to come back to the community. 
He had to have a job, a place, and feel important. Today the boy 
is a long way from what he was 5 years ago. But all these many 
things that took place nobody took any medals, nobody came to the 
United States Senate to tell about it. 

I want to point it out because it was little people helping a boy 
to make good. He still may become a delinquent. We don’t know 
what people will do. We have reason to believe by past performance 
that this boy’s life has been going through some tremendous change. 
‘Tomorrow there is more hope for him to make good than there was 5 
vearsago. That, briefly, is the story. 

Chairman Lancer. That was very, very interesting. I want to 
thank you very much. 

I would like to have the ladies appear tomorrow. We will have to 
adjourn; Iam sorry. We will meet at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

(Thereupon at 4:45 p. m., a recess was taken until Thursday, 
October 28, 1954, at 9 a.m.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1954 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE «JUDICIARY 

To INvesriGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
Chicago, Ll. 

The subcommittee met at 9 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
United States Courthouse, 219 South Clark Street, Chicago, ill., 
Senator William Langer, chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Langer. 

Also present: James H. Bobo, assistant counsel to the subcom 
mittee; Floyd A. Jenson, investigator: Wendel Sears, investigator ; 
Harold F. Strong, social services consultant. 

Chairman Lancer. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Bono. Did you want to continue along as we were going! 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY SORRENTINO, SUPERVISOR, CHICAGO 
AREA PROJECT, AND RALPH E. WILLIAMS, MRS. YOUNG S. LEWIS, 
MRS. WARREN B. DOUGLAS, PETER R. SCALISE, SAMUEL VALENTI, 
AND DANIEL BRINDISI, CHICAGO AREA PROJECT—Resumed 


Mr. Wittiams. We would lke to. We did not hear from Mr. 
Valenti yesterday. He is the program director of the North Side 
Civic Committee, an organization of local residents affiliated with the 
(Chicago area project. Almost entirely through the efforts of vol- 
unteer workers and through contributions of building materials, this 
civic committee constructed a playground and fieldhouse estimated 
to be worth ¥ proximately $100,000, 

We think it is a good ‘example of what these local residents and 

what avai term as low-income areas, the real power they do 
have. The good is not in the fact that they could buil 1 a fieldhouse, 
but it does demonstrate the real power they can bring to bear when 
they really get together and work on things. 

Mr. Valenti has had more than 20 years’ experience in this work, 
and we think you will be interested in hearing from him with regard to 
this project. 

Mr, Vatentr. Gentlemen, our committee is extremely proud of this 
achievement in building a fieldhouse. I want to let you know how 
we came about building this huge project. 

In 1952, we sponsored a summer carnival for a church in the neigh- 
borhood. This carnival was sponsored on a large lot in the vicinity 
of the church. In fact, it was directly across from the church. We 
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proceeded to work on this carnival and during the summer of 1952 
we were able to earn for the church approximately $1,500. We had 
a 10-day carnival. 

In a community of that kind people don’t have too much money, 
but $1,500 was quite an achievement. In the process of this carnival 
the pastor of the church came and said, “You see this beautiful lot 
we have here of 375 feet in length and 225 feet in width.” He said, 
“We bought this lot 5 years ago with the intention of building a 
school. Our school is getting old, and we thought we would con- 
struct a new school.” He said, “We were fortunate enough to acquire 
land adjacent to our church, and we built a new school there. We 
don’t know what to do with this ground. Have you any suggestions 
as to what can be done?” 

Phe pastor of the church was principally interested in having a 
playground there for the children of the area, because in that particu 
lar area there were not too many playgrounds for the children. The 
nearest was 4 blocks away; the other was Lincoln Park, which is 6 
or 8 blocks away. And there was a tremendous amount of children 
in that particular area. 


mso the committee at the next reoular meeting took the proposi- 
tion up of building a playground never with the thought im mind 
that they would buil a fieldhouse. Whe n this p roposition was brought 
up to the me “bership, we have in our organization men of all walks 


of life we have law vers s, doctors, businessmen, construction men, and 


men of every sort—when this proposition was brought to them, they 
“Why not build a fieldhouse ¢ 

“Tow is this going to be achieved? The plumber said he would do- 
nate his services, and the electrician stood up and said he would do 
= same thing. Then some construction company men said they would 

be able to do something. It turned out that we were not able to 
have all of these construction companies in our organization, but 
we had outside influences who were able to contact these people. 

At one of our other meetings it was conceived by the committee 
that a project of this kind could be erected at a cost of approximately 
$100,000, and because of the commitments of the various construc- 
tion companies and businessmen we had in our organization, we felt 
that this thing could be done. Of course, it was a dream at that time, 
but we thought it could be done. 

However, we started the work in 1953, in the early part of June. 
Of course, it took a little time to build, because of the fact that most 
of the work that was to be done was to be done by the people of the 
community, that is, the bricklaying and so forth, and that work could 
only be done during their spare time, which was Saturday and Sunday. 

We had a boy in our own organization who drew up the plans. In 
this plan we had a 50 by 50 preschool playground, with swings and 
various other facilities for the children. Also i in this pl in we had a 
50 by 30 fieldhouse whereby the children could come in the fieldhouse 
and have gameroom activities, such as Ping-pong, checkers, and vari- 
ous other games. In that fieldhouse we also have our office and toilet 
facilities. 

We also had in our plans to build a baseball field for the children of 
our community. In the baseball field we have children under 12 years 
of age with a little league. They are not able to hit the ball far 
enough to destroy the fieldhouse. 
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We also had in our plans a basketball court and a volleyball court. 
In doing this work we were a little hasty as to finances. We thought 
perhaps we would have to buy something. 

[ will venture to say, gentlemen, that in the construction of this 
fieldhouse and playground, I would say 85 percent of the work and 
material—let me put it this way—85 percent of the material was do- 
nated by the various businessmen in the community and other com- 
munities who were interested in the work that we were doing; 15 
percent of it we had to get contributions from people in the area, and 
other sources whereby we were able to pay for certain materials. 

We went to a construction company and said we need so many 
bricks to erect our fieldhouse. The answer was, “We can give you so 
much. According to law we can give you so much contribution. 
However, if you pay us for the balance of it, we will perhaps give 
you a 10-percent discount, and so on.” 

We paid 15 percent of that material. A1l of the labor was donated 
by the people in the community. They came in Saturdays and Sun- 
days and evenings, and contributed their time and effort. 

This fieldhouse was erected on May 22, 1954, and we had a great 
celebration. We dedicated the fieldhouse and the playground. 

This work was done by the people of the community. I am of the 
opinion and quite convinced that other communities can do the same 
thing. They probably could not build a fieldhouse. We have been 
operating in that area for a period of 20 years. People in the com- 
munity know what we stand for and what we do. They know that 
our primary aim is the treatment and prevention of delinquency. 
They feel that we have done something for the people of the commu 
nity, and the »y are willing to donate their time and serv ices and money, 
if necessary. 

I am of the opinion and firm belief of the philosophy of the area 
project. Each little community has enough leadership and intelli- 
gent ingenuity in its particular area to form a committee and be able 
to solve their own problem. Of course it is true that some financial 
aid is necessary. ‘That is how we started. Back in 1935 we wanted 
to do this work, but we were financially embarrassed. We didn’t 
have any money. 

I feel down deep in my heart that if some financial aid can be 
obtained—if some Federal aid can be obtained—to give these com- 
munities a start to do this kind of work, they would be of great help 
in the treatment and prevention of delinquency, not only in Chicago, 
but throughout the country. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Valenti. 

Mr. Boro. Don’t you feel that from building this community house 
on your own part that will be used by the people i in that community, 
because they have a vested interest in it more than if the city came 
in and built it? 

Mr. Vatentti. That is correct. After we close at 9 o’clock, if an 
organization wants to come in there and hold a meeting, we let them 
have it, because they are part of the community. They contributed 
to the building of the fieldhouse, and we believe they are entitled to 
some rights in that fieldhouse. 

Mr. Bono. The thing that strikes me about that is that is not a com- 
munity within the city of people wanting to know why the city fathers 
don’t do something about recreation or why someone else doesn’t do 
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something about it. hea are actually the parents and the people 
in that community that have stirred themselves up with some leadet 
ship to do the t task. 

Mr. Vaventr. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. Don’t you think if we could get everybody in the country 
to think about our children and do something themselves we could 
solve this problem ( 

Mr. Vauenti. Here is the thing. As I said, when we first started 
n 1935, we were young men at that time, and we did have a desire 
and ambition to do something about the children of our community. 
Our community was a highly delinquent area. We knew that. We 
had to have money to y de it. We were not financially fixed to do it. 
Phen the Chicago area project came in and told us what they could 
do to help us, and we accepted that offer with open arms, and we 
-tarted to do something. lL think we were of oreat help to the com- 
munity. Iam aware that other communities could do the same thing. 
Of course, they cannot build a fieldhouse, as I said before, but they 
could do something to help the treatment and prevention of delin- 
quency if some money is granted to them to get started. 

I think if we can do that in most of the communities and larger 

ities, I think we are doing something for the prevention of delin- 
quency in the whole country. 

Mr. Witurams. I don’t think we want to be on record as in conflict 
vith our park district. We have a very marvelous park district here 
that is just going through a grand awakening. They have a very 
ay) amc and progressive program. They have purchased over 45 
sites within the last several years. They, too, realize that by getting 
facilities in these low-income areas and helping the citizens—these 
‘itizen committees do something like this as a last resort—they don’t 
conflict with settlement-house work or park district or police. They 
help everybody in the community. They see that the facilities are 
used if they are there. 

Mr. Bono. Supplementary. 

Mr. WitiiAMs. And to get more use out of them through co- 
operation. 

Mr. SorreNtTINO. May I say one word in connection with the parks? 
There is certainly no conflict between the work of these community 
committees and the public parks. As a matter of fact, in this kind 
of work, we encourage the local citizens to work closely and to volun- 
teer their services to all the public and private agencies, especially 
these public institutions. After all, they belong to the people. 
Through this kind of enterprise, we have been urging that the resi- 
dents play a more active role with the parks and with the schools and 
these other institutions. 

For example, on the West Side, we had a situation where there was 
a lot of vandalism, destruction of property, lack of interest on the 
part of the staff, and so forth. When our community committee got 
organized, we went to the park and to the officials and indicated to 
them that we had an interest in functioning cooperatively and in 
better utilizing these facilities. We even provided a fund to the park 
so that they could hire boys on a part-time basis. 

Some of these delinquent kids were breaking windows and creating 
difficulties around the park. We put them on a part-time payroll and 
kept. them occupied. This cooperative arrangement h: ad a very 
wholesome effect. The people began to believe this was their park. 
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They are taxpayers and this belongs to them. So even in a com- 
munity where there is a public park, our effort has been to get the 
people of the community to realize that this is their institution. 

Mr. Wittiams. I think it is to the credit of our municipal bodies 
that as these local community committees have been organized and 
have shown some responsibilities, they have been welcomed by all 
branches of the government, the family court and boys’ court judges. 
They have accepted them as a guiding and sesso source. ‘The 
park district people have cooperated to help build a program even 
in the field of truancy. They work very closely together. Much of 
this would not be possible if we did not have progressive people 
heading these various departments in our city. 

Mr. Vatentr. May I add one more thing, Senator. Our coopera 
tion with the parks has been very, very good. I might say to this 
extent: Sometimes they are short of help and we send our own man 
over there to help them carry on their program. We have done that 
for several years. That is the relation we have with the parks. There 
s no conflict between the two of us. We are very cooperative on 
either side. 

Mr. WitutaMs. I think we have that picture very well established. 
Mrs. Douglas is a member of the staff of the sociology department 
for the Institute of Juvenile Research and Chicago area project, 
working with the Beatrice Caffrey Youth Service in developing 
programs to deal with biteen girls in different neighborhoods 
of low income and high rates of delinquency. 

Mrs. Douglas is charged with the responsibility of developing 
better resources for helping delinquent girls. Her activities are not 
restricted to any local area, but throughout 10 neighborhoods that 
are, generally speaking, outside the areas of local community com- 
mittees. She will discuss her work with emphasis on Beatrice Catfrey 
Youth Service. 

Mrs. Dovetas. When I was given the assignment, it was to be 
particularly interested in girls. Believing so much in the philosophy 
of the area project, I felt I could do nothing unless I interested 
people in the community. Of course, the best way to interest people 
in a community is to make them conscious of what is going on. 

The first committee which we organized was what is known as 
the women’s court committee. This committee has one member who 
goes to the family court every day and sits in on the cases of the girls. 
They know right at hand what is happening to the girls. They 
come back and tell the committee. We know that just to know it is 
not sufficient. Therefore, besides having the court committee, after 
that was organized, we decided that we would organize committees 
to work with these girls. 

We have the court committee, then what we call companions. We 
didn’t want to take over the name of big sisters. We called them 
companions. We have an employment committee and a home-finding 
committee. We found that the girls who go to court often are lack- 
ing in the interest of their own parents, their housing condiion is 
bad, or perhaps they are old enough to need employment and cannot 
get it. Therefore, when someone is in court, and they report to us 
that they need a girl there, and her mother is not interested, or her 
mother 1s dead, or maybe her father does not do anything for her, 
we right away refer them to the companions committee, and someone 
in the community then becomes interested and works with that girl. 
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If it isa girl needing employment, then we refer her to our employ- 
ment committee. This committee works hard to get a job for the 
girl. 

Then if neither one of those things is what is wrong, we see what 

else is lacking, and do whatever we can to help the girl along in another 
way. We also work with the girls who come from Geneva. If she 
needs employment or a home, Miss Hess of the parole office, calls and 
we immediately contact one to get a job or home for the girl. 

I had something very pleasant happen to me last night. There was 
a girl who had come in from Geneva. Miss Hess was anxious about 
her. I began to work with the volunteers to try to find a job for this 
girl. Last night the girl called me and told me how happy she was 
that she had gotten employment and was going to get along nicely. 
She felt very grateful. I told her I was happy. I said, “Don’t feel 
that the work of the committee has stopped here. Any difficulty you 
have, we want you to feel free to call our committee and know that 
they are not only interested in your employment, but your welfare 
completely. Be sure to call and let me know, and one of the volun- 
teers will do whatever is needed for you.” 

They had a girl in Geneva who had taken beauty culture. She 
had finished “a taken the examination and passed the State board. 
They were keeping her in Geneva because she had no job. Her 
mother was in New York and not interested in her for years. They 
did ont know what to do with her. They contacted my office, and I 
contacted some of the volunteers. 

Chairman Lancer. What is Geneva ? 

Mrs. Dovetas. That is the State training school for girls. 

Then we contacted the volunteers, and we got a job for her in a 
beauty parlor. She has been working there for nearly 6 months now, 
and making a good record. She had no parents or nobody to look 
after her. We got one of the women in our committee to take her to 
her home. She was telling me a day or so ago that she was so happy 
and fond of this woman and she was serving the place of her mother. 

We also have a camp committee. Our camp committee does not 
work as most eae do. We don’t try to see how many girls or how 
many boys we can take tocamp. We try to take the girls and boys 
with whom we work. We don’t have a paid staff at this camp. We 
take our volunteers who are working with these girls and boys and 
get them to look after our camp. 

They are in camp for 10 days with these girls and boys. They 
learn to know them better. They get closer to them. We find that 
after these children are in camp and with these counselors that we 
have and with their companions when they come back there is a close- 
ness and difference in these children. They don’t seem like the same 
ones at all. 

So we feel that whether we have much money or little money, if we 
can get community service, that is the thing in which we believe. It 
is the thing which we stress. We feel that we are getting somewhere 
to attempt to do that. 

We also find that a lot of times when the girls and boys are out that 
their parents can’t give them the advice that they need. So we 
have what we call counseling service. When someone is having dif- 
ficulty with a child whom she or he has taken, they come to us and 
tell us they are having difficulty. They feel they need counseling. 
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We have a woman who is a graduate of Fisk University, and has 
taken counseling at the University of Chicago. She heads the coun- 
selina committee. She eets together people who are not as well 
trained in that field as she is, but as a committee she helps them and 
gives them advice, and they counsel with these children who need 
counseling. 

We feel that, too, is very very helpful. 

So all along our plea to the people in the community is, these are 
your children, this is your comm unity 3 if you want to make these 
= lren better, don’t expect people f rom the outside to come and do 
it, but be interested in them and do what you can to help them. 

Our home finding committee works right in the neighborhood in 
which they live. They visit people whom they know and try to sell 
to them the need of someone giving homes to these children whose 
parents have in a way deserted them. Therefore, when a case comes 
up, if Mrs. Scott, who is head of the temporary care in the family 
court, or Miss Coleman in the State department, would ask for a 
home, we find out something about the girl, and when we do that, 
we talk to our housing committee and tell them the type of home 
we need. When we tell them the type of home we need, we as nearly 
as possible place this person in that type of home, where we feel that 
they will better adjust. 

When you hear me speak of a housing committee and employment 
committee, we have what is known as an overall employment and 
overall housing and overall companions, but just as they mention 
these different communities, we have a local committee in that very 
community who would know that small neighborhood and whom they 
were contacting. We have the whole group to meet every so often 
together, so that they can compare notes, and one can profit by the 
experiences of the other. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have a great deal of difficulty finding homes for 
these girls when the *y come out? 

Mrs. Dovetas. We do. We particularly have difficulty in finding 
homes for girls who come from Geneva. We have to get someone who 
is very sympathetic. They are a little afraid. As a rule those girls 
are older than the ones who are needing the homes from the family 
court. I forgot to tell you, we also have a school committee. W hen 
the girls are having diflic ‘ulty in school, we have a committee which 
will go to the schools and try to iron out the differences. We had 
an interesting thing to happen at the beginning of this school year. 
There was a girl from the family court who had been in a special 
school. Her probation officer at the f: amily court felt that she would 
do well if she could be put in a regular se hool. But it seems that the 
probation officer and the authorities in this special school did not 
get along too well, and she felt she could not get the change. So she 
came to my office and asked if we could do it. 

Therefore, we got a volunteer to go over to the special school and 
to talk to the prince ipal of this school and the adjustment teacher. 
When this volunteer left, they had the order for this girl to be placed 
in a regular school. 

When the girl went to the regular school, she didn’t seem to adjust 
real well, and they called our office about it. When they called our 
office, we immediately found what we considered the best volunteer 
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who could cope with this school situation and with the girl. Now the 
girl is getting along beautifully in this school, and everything i is just 
fine for her. 

So we feel that the volunteers are the ones who can really do this job. 

Mr. Bono. Do you find oe , in these community projects 
where a girl comes out of Geneva or by the court she would go to 
a foster home, that the financial difficulties that a family might face 
in taking a girl in more or less cuts down the number of homes that 
might be available? 

Mrs. Doveias. That is true. There is one thing that needs to be 
corrected. Even when they put these children in the foster homes, 
you know what they pay for them; $40 or $45. So you know they 
must be interested if they take a child and keep them for that. 1 
do feel if you could ever get ar: ~ in that amount we could find 
better homes. When I say that, I don’t mean that the people who 
serve as foster parents are selfish, but it just happens that economic 
conditions are such that a lot of people are willing and want to help, 
but their own finances won't let them do it. 

This is another thing that happens. When these girls go to these 
homes, most of the time they don’t have the clothing which the y need. 
People who are really inte rested in them, instead of taking this to 
help buy the food, take the money that the State gives them and buy 
clothes for the children. Sometimes they use their own money to 
buy clothes for the children. 

All of that, you see, makes it a hardship. Sometimes people would 
rather not take them than to become attached to them and not be 
able to do things for them. We find in so many homes where we take 
the children that they become attached to them, and if they are moved, 
they are hurt as much as if it were their child who was being moved. 

Mr. Boro. I think we also have a further difficulty there in that 
there is no income tax exemption for children in foster homes, is that 
not correct, or are you familiar with that ? 

Mrs. Dovuenas. You have asked me something I don’t know. I 
imagine such a small amount that it wouldn’t make much difference 
about the tax exemption. 

Mr. Boro. I mean the family, if they spend money. 

Mrs. Dovueias. Yes, 1 know what you mean. They don’t count that 
as their child. Iam sure that doesn’t happen. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Boro. Foster homes seem to be a problem all over the country. 

Mrs. Dovueias. They certainly are. We feel that we are getting 
along a little better since we have these committees in the various 
communities who go from house to house. When I say go from 
house to house, I don’t mean in groups, but one person will say, “I 
will go and see this many people,” and they go out and sit down and 
talk with them and tell them the need. They visit the courts, and 
they know about these children, and they go and tell them the need 
and make them see that they are not doing their job when they don’t 
do something to help them. We are breaking that down, but it is 
a very slow process. 

Mr. Boro. Also with those committees that provides more or less 
a check on the foster home. You might possibly have made a mis 
take in the foster homes. With the volunteers going around you have 
a check on the foster home. , 

Mrs. Doverias. That is very true. 
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Mr. Sorrentino. I was going to say that if Mr. Eratt were here, I 
am sure he would praise the efforts of Mrs. Douglas here, and the 
hundreds of volunteers who are active in this program. What hap- 
pens is that frequently the court has a youngster and they recognize 
that if they return the youngster to the same situation, he or she is 
likely to get in further difficulties. Frequently they have no alter- 
native. We appreciate the plight or problem of the court. 

They have no alternative but to send the youngster to the training 
school. However, the judge and the court is happy to have citizens 
and resources from the neighborhood come before them, willing to 
take this youngster and makes every effort to reincorporate the child 
into constructive conventional influences in the community. 

I would like to mention the indispensability of having in every 
neighborhood people working with the court. It is so easy to blame 
parents. It is easy to blame the court. It is easy to blame officials, 
but that doesn’t get us anywhere. What is the answer? We think 
we are giving you some suggestions here on what a feasible approach 
to this problem might be. 

Mrs. Dovetas. One thing in which we take pride is that we don’t 
keep our people busy raising money. We find that if we get service 
instead of money, we can get a lot of people who wouldn’t join us 
because they would feel I —_e like to help, but there is so much 
money and I can’t afford it. I am afraid that I won’t fit in there, 
and they may call for seeaahiieen I don’t have. We don’t bother our 
committees about a lot of money. We did our work last year on a 
budget of less than $2,000. We feel that to give the service we have 
given on the budget of less than $2,000 was remarkable. But we 
gave so much service. These people who had no funds to give gave 
their time. We feel that is really what counts. If you can get people 
who are genuinely interested and let these children know that some- 
body loves them, somebody is interested in them, you should see the 
girls in court, and they see one of our ladies sitting there, if they 
turn and give them a little smile when they are talking about their 
difficulty, when it is over they are very happy to talk to them. That 
is one thing I didn’t tell you. 

We always work that way. When we are asked to assist the girls, 
a member of our staff and the probation officer will first meet and 
discuss the girls’ situation and then we make a plan as best we can 
for what shall be done. Then we call in our volunteer whom we 
are going to assign to that particular girl, and discuss the plan 
with her. 

We realize that volunteers are not trained workers, but we also 
know that it is not just the training which counts. It is the love 
and the interest which the child feels that someone has for them. 
So we give them guidance in what they do. But we ourselves don’t 
project ourselves too much into that. It is a matter of a friend 
working witha girl. It certainly works out, we think, very beautifully. 

Mr. Boro. We certainly do appreciate your comments on this fine 
work. 

Mr. Wir.iams. Mrs. Young S. Lewis is a civic leader and volunteer 
worker. She is a member of the board of the Chicago area project, 
the South Side community committee, and Beatrice Caffrey Youth 
Service. The latter organization which is affiliated with the area 
project enlists volunteers in neighborhood programs to provide for 
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the needs of delinquent girls. Mrs. Lewis is also the chairman of 
the Chicago Federation of Community Committees. 

Mrs. Lewis will first present a case history that will illustrate 
how women of the Beatrice Catfrey committee have helped delin- 
quent girls and then briefly describe the purpose and activities of 
the ¢ vo Federation of Community Committees. 

Mrs. Lewis. Thank you. Certainly, gentlemen, being on a panel 
Wit! 1 group 01 profes ‘ als, aitter all has been sal d and | happen 
to be the only volunteer [ certainly can’t see where there is very much 
left for me to talk about. I listened very attent vely yest erday to 
the many long speeches and papers that were given, and I thought, 

\ ur’ ve going to say something about the t ingible thine. 

We hear all of the se cases, we know all of these things are happening, 

but we as volunteers : Lvs want to know just what can be done about 
' We know what is happen o, but what can we do about it? 

So I deeply appre: iated these fine discussi ons this morning, be- 


‘ause they have rendered some solution in a small way to these many 


problen Because we as volunteers feel that so many of these 
voungsters are just hungry for someone to love and to feel that some- 
one does care. Even though I often think we criticize the young 


people s¢ much, and we as adult sare still full of mistakes ourselves, I 
fee] that is all the more reason why we should feel sympathetic with 
the young people. 

Man y times seeing the surroundings from which they come we 
should have more sympathy and more understanding for these young 
people. 
~ Being volunteers for a number of years, we have through the super- 
vision of our professional staff carried sometimes as many as two bus 
loads of volunteers up to the - neva training school. I think that 
has given more incentive to volunteers probab ly than any other one 
thine, when we have gone into Geneva training school for girls, and 
seen the conditions and the sadness of many of these girls who were 
there from broken homes. Many of them were there just because 
there is no other alternative. They are there because they have no 
one many times to take care of them. Many times they are mentally 
disturbed. Of course, there are no facilities for help for girls in that 
condition. But yet, because there is no other alternative, they are all 
sent to Geneva. 

Certainly as the volunteer women we often feel that the girl has 
been kind of left out of the picture sometimes a little bit. We feel 
that because of the fact that most of the workers in this particular field 
seem to be men—I serve on a number of committees, and so many of 
those committees, I walk in and there are 23 and 25 men, and I look 
around and I am the only woman sitting in there—so we feel many 
times that so much stress is put on the boys and recreation for boys, 
certainly I don’t think there would be bad girls if there were not some 
bad boys along with them. 

We feel that very keenly. But we do feel that we as citizens and 
we as neighbors have a definite contribution to make to our community, 
and to society because these young people are just the average young 
people. They just simply have been a little bit less fortunate than 
some. They don’t have the love and the care of parents as they 
should have. In many cases they are not even home with their 
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parents. ‘Their parents are simply the type of people who do not have 
to offer the children the nght kind of parenthood, 

So we felt very happy over one case that we had a few years ago. 
Wi found a orl whose mother had passed on, and was just living ina 
hallway with no supervision of any kind. At the time her mother 
passed she had a room in the home and after her passing, the cousin 
took this room over from that little girl and she was just pushed out 
of doors. So she stayed in this hs ullway for a while. 

Then somehow or other she came in contact with a couple of other 
girls, and they went some place and had a little room down in a little 
dungeon in a basement with no supervision whatsoever. 


Mr. Bono. That was just the two girls? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes. Finally it was brought to the attention of the 
Beatrice Catfrey Youth Service, and naturally Mrs. Douglas and 
others of the staff went over to investigate this girl. We were able to 
place th little eirl through our companions and they are doing’ a 
fine job, these women who are the companions to the girls _ are 
sent to us from the courts we were able to place { his girl 1 a very 
lovely home with a woman who really loves this little oirl as aka 
she was her own daughter. 

; ; 


vow this girlis in high school. Last year we had what is known as 
the Grass Roots Conference in Washington, D. C., on the 29th and 
30th of May. This little girl went there and she told to that large 
audience her experience and her love and affection for the people who 
had done so much for her, because they took her out. of nowhere and 
brought her into a lovely home and environment. She has gotten E’s 
throughout this semester. 

Chis foster mother does not a a lot either, but many of the 
women got — rr since she is 1 high school and made financial 
contributions, and many of them gave clothing, and all, to this little 
girl. Now she isa very happy little girl. 

We feel if you can only help to make the a of one child a bit 
brighter and restore it back to society, we feel it. is certainly oil 
every effort that we might put forth to do so. 

Through the years of having our camp, we have seen youngsters 
grow and come into adulthood. Some of those youngsters are grown, 
married, and have families of their own. It makes us happy when we 
go up and visit our camp and here come these youngsters running to 
you and saying, “Hello, Mrs. Lewis, we enjoy it here.” We send them 
for 10-day periods for a nominal sum. We as volunteers have teas and 
different affairs to raise funds by which we might be able to send these 
children to camp, who have no other funds to draw from. 

The Chicago Federation of Community Committees come together 
once each month to tell the things that they are doing in their various 
communities. They exchange many fine ideas and we all learn a great 
deal from each of our committees. As I say, we feel we are at least 
approaching some solution for these problems that our delinquent 
children have. 

No 1 or 2 groups can cover the whole waterfront of Chicago, but we 
do feel if we could get more people in the community interested—I 
think that is our greatest problem—getting more people interested as 
volunteers in all of the communities throughout the city of Chicago, 
to work with these young people and have these young people feel that 
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they are their friends. eh are only human when they m: ake these 
mistakes. That is our great problem, if we could get more people to 
give volunteer services. 

~ We know many people would desire to do so, but they all cannot 
financially afford it, because it does take some money. We feel in 
having the type of program that we have. if we could secure in some 
way more funds with which to work so that maybe these volunteers 
would at least be allowed their expense for transport: ation when 
they go to Geneva or when they have occasion to go to Springfield, 
or when the ‘vy go to the courts. Tf the vy had enough to cover those ex- 
penses, | feel we really would be ab le to get more volunteers in this 
particular field. 

Many of our community committees each month when they make 
their re ports to the federation, I wish you fine gentlemen could be 
there some time and hear the tremendous job that the financial statf— 
and certainly a very small staff—they are doing in recruiting these 
volunteers for doing the things in their communities which is so help- 
ful to these youngsters. When they have their school problems and 
they work beautifully. They call in their groups of vol- 
unteers pi send them to the schools to work. When we have each 
year our 1- or 2-day workshop, you should see many of the fine things 
that these deli nquent children have come in and done. Many of 
them are very, very talented. What we have had we call a charm 
school for the girls in order to teach them poise, pride, neatness and 
to teach them to be tidy and keep their personal appearance up. You 
would be surprised at the fine jobs that these youngsters are doing, 
and the fine pieces of art and handicraft of all types they are doing. 
It is really —e as to the ability that many of these young 
people have. By helping them, who knows. they may be some of our 
finest citizens for tomorrow. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you very much, Mrs. Lewis. 

Mrs. Dovenas. May I say a word. In the introduction to Mrs. 
Lewis I notice they didn’t tell. In the State of Illinois the vy have a 
youth commission, and there is an advisory committee to the youth 
commission appointed by the Governor. Mrs. Lewis is a member 
of the advisory committee to the youth commission. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wimuams. Mr. Lewis, you made one little statement about 
raising funds by teas. I think they would be interested in knowing 
how much some of these annual teas do raise for your work. 

Mrs. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Williams. Yes; when we first started 
out with our teas many years ago, our first tea we raised about $300. 

Mrs. Doveras. That is right. May I say this so they will under- 
stand. What Mrs. Lewis is talking about now is not the Beatrice 

Caffrey Youth Service, but the South Side committee. I am making 
this expl: ination, because I told you that we run the Beatrice Caffrey 
Youth Service on a budget of $2,000. This is the South Side com- 
munity committees. I was at one time the assistant director there. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. I think the gentlemen would be interested in know- 
ing what folks can raise in so-called low-income areas when they have 
a purpose in mind. 

Mrs. Lewis. We have had these teas now for 11 years, and each 
year we have had the participation of more than 300 women working 
directly with these teas. The way we have it is this. We have a 
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group of 10 women. We try to organize them in groups of 10. We 
ask each of those ladies to be responsible for at least $10 apiece. By so 
doing we feel that we won't have to have any of our tables fall below 
the $500 mark. We set our goal each year for so much. We have 
brought in these teas up to $9,789. We use these funds as has been 
said for our various camping and other activities to he ‘Ip these children. 

We feel that is a pretty good job in a very low-income group of 
people who get out and are willing t ) put together their strength 
and do something about it. That is on I say, when people show 
that type of interest, if we could get a little assistance in some way to 
give them a little money for their expense, I think we could be for- 
tunate enough to get more volunteers to work. I do feel that the 
time they give is worth more than they raise. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SORRENTINO. Since the question of finances has come up, you 
might be interested in a comment or two with reference to our overall 
financial structure. Through the sociology department of the in- 
stitute, we have a budget only for personnel, some 40 different workers 
functioning throughout the city, promoting and developing this work. 
In each of these different communities, the citizens there have their 
own budgets. They manage and control their financial affairs and 
raise most of their own money. The budgets of these community 
committees vary from $2,000, as Mrs. Douglas indicated, to perhaps 
$30,000. Most of the money for these community committees is raised 
entirely through their own initiative, and in their own name. 

When you combine the budgets of these different citizens organiza- 
tions, they almost approximately match the contribution of the State 
in the way of personnel. In other words, not only are these citizen 
groups ab le to get participation of the residents as volunteers, but they 
raise their own money and manage their own budgets and have full 
control and full responsibility. We think that is unique in this field, 
where an agency of the State government makes a contribution for 
dealing w ith the problem, and has the citizens in the community match 
financially and in many other ways the resources which the State 
contributes. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wuttams. Unless you have further questions, gentlemen, I 
believe we have had a very fine opportunity to tell you something 
about the area project. I I do have a feeling that there is a lot of talk 
about a delinquent. I don’t know if there is a common picture of a 
delinquent. Through years of study in this work and talking with 
people who have spent their lifetime in it, I think the storybook 
picture is a little false. You are inclined to look at the delinquent as 
a down and outer, an unkempt youth and unhappy boy. Many, many 
times that is just the wrong picture. He is a very happy boy. He 
strove for achievement and recognition and membership in conven- 
tional society, and for one of many reasons he was denied that. He 
has turned to unconventional things according to your standards and 
mine, but he has found those very things that a human being wants, 
and when he gets them, he becomes a happy man. He belongs to a 
gang. So he has been recognized, and he has been taken in. He is a 
trusted member, because they know that he knows what they are 
doing and they trust him not to squeal on them. 
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When he becomes a little artful in maybe crossing Wires on a car 


switch, and he is their technician, then he is one of their experts. 
He isa very happy man. If you get him in court and call him cocky 
and insolent. it would pay ] Ist to stop a minute. You are looking at 
a boy who in unconventional terms is a success, and he looks at him- 
If a cess. I think that is very important in dealing with these 
people. to look into their background and to look into the causes and 
real e many of them are outstanding 1n te hnical ability and leader- 
| It has just been misdirected. These people fee] ese the solu- 
C10 nh reairecting a that 1 why they spend so much of their 
ti) nd effort 
Mr. Bono. Thank you very much. 
Mrs. Doveras. Thet one other thing I would like to tell you that 
I left out. if vou have the time. In talking to the committees which 
have. I didn’t tell vou that we launch also what we call a back-to 
ch movement for ir vouth. We are working very hard now to 
try to get the different hurches to have wv ekday programs for chil 
dren in their churches, beeaus ifter all, they are persons in the com- 
munity who are} ikinge everything else ittractive. We feel that the 
( ie program should be attractive, too. We have a number of 
what we call church area committees, and one thing that was real 
nteresting and surprising, on the North Side we had a Baptist church 


in which we were able to let them have skating one afternoon in each 
week, and we had that place packed with the children in there skating. 
We feel that meant much to re oe children. It would eventually 
bring them back to Sunday school and church. 

The pastor of that church to Id us that he had parents of those 
children who had never been to that church coming to that church be 
cause the children had enjoyed being there. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you all very much. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boro. Dr. Higgins. 

Chatrman Lancer. You may proceed, Mr. Bobo. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LOIS HIGGINS, DIRECTOR, CHICAGO CRIME 
PREVENTION BUREAU, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Boro. Dr. Higgins, would you state your name and address 
and your position and background for the benefit of the record ? 

Dr. Hicatns. My name is Lois Higgins, director of the Chicago 
& » Prevention Bureau, member of the Chicago Youth Commission, 
crime prevention coordinator for the municipal court. My address 
is 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Senator Langer, Mr. Bobo, Mr. Strong, members of the committee, 
ladies and gentlemen, thank you very much for the opportunity of 
appearing before this very fine committee. I think you gentlemen have 
undertaken the most important work in the Nation today. You have 
already achieved great success. We have read dilige ntly the interim 
reports, and we look forward hope fully to other such reports. 

As you go on, you will have even greater success, because you have 
devoted yourself so seriously to this work. From the Crime Preven- 
tion Council I bring you every good wish and the promise of our 
wholehearted cooperation. 
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Throughout the United States today, indeed throughout the entire 
free world, a deadly war is being waged. It is a strange and terri- 
fving war. It is not being fought with vast armies of uniformed 
combatants, with great flotillas of ships and submarines, or with the 
death-dealing explosives and weapons generally associated with war- 
fare. Yet, it is nonetheless a very deadly war, and upon the outcome 
dep. nds the future of our society. 


This war is being fought for the minds and souls and bodies of 
American yout] ; It threatens the oreatest of all the creat resources 


of our great Nation, clean-limbed, clean-minded, clear-thinking future 
citizens. 

Here are the weapons being used by the enemy. Those of you sit- 
ting more than a few feet away probably cannot even see them. Yet 
they are truly 2 ‘ths al Weapons, for like the waters of the mythological 
river of Hade s, the V bri ing forgetfulness, oblivion and even death. 

This ae harmless looking paper cylinder is a marihuana ciga 
rette. This equally harmless looking velatin capsule contains one- 
quarter grain of heroin. This booklet is intended to symbolize all the 
obscene materials with which smutmongering mongrels are flooding 
the Nation. 

Yes, believe me. They are lethal weapons, as deadly in their way 
» atom bomb in its wa 

It is not my intention to deliver a technical treatise on delinquency, 
narcotics, drug addiction. Neither do I intend to dwell on the man- 
made flood of filth battering at society Ss protective dikes of decency 
and mor: ality. 

It is my hope, rather, to present a word picture of the total threat 
in crime and juve nile de ‘ling. lency. I see that threat, and it worries 
ine. I see it in the official capacity of a pe woman who is director 
of a crime-prevention program in the Nation’s second largest city. 
But I feel it with the heart of a wife, the mother of two teen-aged 
children, and the years spent as a probation officer of the juvenile 
courts, and in the service of the municipal court’s socialized courts, do- 
mestic relations, handling unmarried mothers, contributing to de- 
linquency and dependency, nonsupport of wives and minor children, 
but most of all as a citizen in our great country. 

May I repeat a statement at this point, a statement I have made 
many, many times over in points as far removed as Los Angeles, the 
West Indies, and more recently to 8 countries in Europe, where it 
was my privilege to talk with representatives of 6 foreign countries, 
8 chiefs of police and we might say—not as we did yesterday, that it 
is a national problem—this is an international problem. The chiefs 
of police there told me, and this includes three international chiefs of 
police, ve ones from Belgium, Italy, and France, that juvenile crime 





poses a ater threat to their countries than does organized crime. 
What we have said is, “Whoever you are, whatever you do, where- 


ever you live, you are tod: Ly paying tribute to that hydraheaded mon- 
ster called crime. No decent American, man or woman, escapes that 
tates, which annually exacts a toll of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. The most recent figure is $20 billion a year.” 

That’s the figure in dollars and cents. It does not represent the cost 
of human suffering involved for the families whose lives have been 
affected. 
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Of course we are fighting delinquency and crime, at every oppor- 
tunity and at every level. But we are fighting a greater menace. We 
are fichting the element who are seeking to di stroy the young man- 
hood and young womanhood of this country. 

For example, the line between our Communist enemy and the recent 
appalling spread of drug — ion has been clearly established. In- 


dependent investigations by various authorities, and the testimony of 
he head of the Federa | Bure: suet ae that the » Communist 
effort in Korea has been partially financed by the sale of heroin 
produced in Red China. 

We now in 1950. 500 tons of heroin wa put on the world market. 
I don’t think we know where that has gone yet. But we do know that 
this is one of the countries that ha some money. 


Thoughtful observers of the Communist drive for world domina- 


tion tend to the opinion that the money obtained from the sale of 
arugs sb uta secondary consideration. Th 1e primal *\ objectives, the sf 
hold, ceil ths destruct on of potent! ial { auhtine me (statis- 


tics show that the vast majority of addicts are males in the military 
age bracket), destruction of public confidence in governmental agen- 
( , part ilaa Ly law a cement agencies, by the overall increase in 
crime and de linquer icy, and a general lowering of civilian morale. 

A new danger; let us fieht it together. 

Recently the not original suggestion that narcotics be made legally 
available to the drug add ct has been oiven publicity. In December 
1952 we answered that suggestion made in a national magazine. It is 
too lengthy to present here, except for the record, which I gladly do. 
Let us mp rly Say here, that the suggestion is neither realistic nor 
humanitarian, and is indicative of antisocial philosophy tending to 
negate the principles upon which our free society is based. Legalizing 
a problem does not solve it. 

\s director of a bureau created by the voluntary cooperative action 

14 Federal, State, county, and municipal government agencies, and 
whose major efforts since September of 1949 have been directed at 
combating the menace of narcotics addiction and trafficking, I sincerely 
believe that such a suggestion, if not promptly countered, may seri- 
ously jeopardize the efforts of the pub lic and priv: ate agencies and 
private citizens already engaged in the battle against the deadly 
siamese twins of crime and communism. 

Crime might be reduced by legalizing drugs, but it is extremely 
doubtful if the number of addicts would be reduced—and they would 

tilleommit crimes. Is it not almost as reasonable to advocate monthly 
allowances to bank robbers in order to reduce bank robberies ? 

Statistics are available to show that this system has not “worked” 
in Britain, as argued by the protagonists of this system. The crime- 
prevention bureau will snity supply any interested persons with 
the arguments given against it. 

Look once more at this pe r cylinde rand this es apsule. See them for 
what they are. They are bullets in our enemy’s rifles, shells in our 
enemy's cannon, the death-dealing weapons in our enemy’s hands. 
Those who sell them are deadly enemies. Those who buy them, whether 
they know it or not, are traitors to their country. 

If there is one thing that I sincerely believe, it is that the average 
American boy and girl are true patriots. They can be recruited into 
this fight against drugs, obscenities, and stolen automobiles. Let us 
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tell them about these secret weapons of our enemy. Let us tell them, 
too, that the obscene material which is flooding the Nation today is 
another cunning device of our enemies, deliberately calculated to 
destroy the decency and morality which are the bulwarks of society. 
In this war, we adults need every decent American boy and girl on 
our side, clean in mind and of body, alert and intelligent, capable of 
seeing through and successfully resisting the false and deadly doc 
trines being spread by our enemies. 

We need, too, every decent adult citizen, man and woman. We 
need a vast army with effective functioning army corps in every 
community, administered by a group such as this committee, capable 
of repelling every attack, capab le of ultimately reducing our enemy 
to nothingness. We need that army desperately, or we may find our 
society destroyed. 

To destroy our society without firing a shot is by no means as im 
possible as it may sound. The totalitarian techniques for such de 
struction has been developed to a peak of diabolical perfection. It 
follows the tragically familiar formula of “confuse, divide, and con- 
quer.” Its false philosophies entice youth and unthinking adults 
with their antisocial and deadly doctrines of license instead of liberty ; 
individual selfishness instead of collective security. Its hate mongers, 
mixing a deadly bre AW, strive to so poison and b lind the people that 
race hates race, creed hates creed, and soe lety is in ds anger of smother 
ing under a deadly blanket of prejudices. 

| want to say, very thankfully, that I believe a new era of crime 
prevention is dawning. And I want to say proudly and yet with 
humility that I believe the ¢ ity of Chicago and the State of Hlinois 
have blazed the trail for others to follow. In the Three Strikes 
Against Crime, successfully operating on a coordinating basis, as is 
documented for all the world to see, and copies of which are available 
for you today, you have the formula. 

May I briefly point out the accomplishments, and say that we have 
only begun. 

You had some of these yesterday given to you by the various people 
who testified here. Initiation and establishment of point-to-point 
radio communication between city, suburban, and county police to 
combat the stolen-auto problem at the suggestion of the crime pre- 
vention bureau and council, discussions of ways and means of reduc- 
ing auto thefts which began in December 1951, and then at the direc- 
tion of the council a much needed radio: hookup was put into opera- 
tion on June 9, 1952. 

Within 24 hours after that was established a police officer was shot 
and killed, and the person who did it was apprehended within 24 
hours simply by means of this point-to-point system which links the 
county and city. Up to that time the city had been wrapped in 
silence when cars were stolen. The creation of the special stolen 
auto bureau, which merged the facilities of the State’s attorney’s 
office, and the special stolen auto court, the police department in 
October 1952; this eliminated duplication of efforts and centralized 
all procedure in stolen-auto cases. 

The chief investigator of the State’s attorney’s office at that time was 
head of the stolen-auto detail. His plea was that the heart of the 
case was missing, if one was one place and the case history was in 
another. 
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Initiation of ¢ hicago’s concerted drive against narcotics in 1949: 
I have brought you the chronological development of the narcotic 
program from September 15, 1949, until the present time. I think 
you will see in that an approach that is dignified. We enlisted law 
enforcement. We enlisted courts, and by order of the chief justice of 
the municipal court on November 10, 1950, all cases were to be chan- 


nel ct through the women’ court on a demonstration basis for } 
months. The chief justice felt that perhaps we didn’t need an entire 
harcotl court, but after 4 months at the crime prevention council 


meeting the commissioner of police said, “Mr. Chief Justice, L think 
now we need a harcotics court 

Ife directed that to be drawn up, and have an exhibit of it in 
the back. Ten days after the crime-prevention program was in 
existence, we called a meeting of the medical people because the union 
official at the very first meeting that was brought together—inci- 
dentally, the thought grew out of 35 years ot exper ience of a news- 
paper reporter who had learned about crime, who had written about 
it, who wanted to do something about crime prevention—on Septem- 
ber 8, 1949, he got a group of public officials, heads of the law- 
enforcement agencies, of the city, county, State, the United States 
district attorney, he invited the heads of the county central commit- 
tees of both the Republican and Democratic Parties, and labor leaders. 

At that meeting the Crime Prevention Council was born. A union 
official was the first person who mentioned the growing use of nar- 
cotics. Several of his members had brought it to his attention. The 
commissioner of police said he had a 14-year-old girl peddler. The 

State’s attorney said he had several 16-year-old boys for vicious crime. 

Then 10 days later we had the medical men do research work. We 
have sociological, medical, and legal research. We enlisted the legis- 
lature. We wrote to the county chairman of the Republican group. 
We wrote to the head of the Democratic group at that time, and we 
asked them for legislators from the State to serve on three commit- 
tees—stolen autos, sex offenses, narcotics. 

We had another one, a little bit later, which was firearms. At that 
time we passed a bill, in fact, it was initiated by Danny Ronan on 
behalf of the crime prevention bureau because at that time he was 
employed by us, house bill 544. Up until that time the law said 
that a person who was convicted of narcotics could get a year or a 
fine. If he was a repeater, he might get as high as 5 years. This was 
changed from 1 to 5 on the first offense, 2 years to life for second and 
subsequent, and 2 years to life for anyone who sold to boys under 

The law was so effective as the charts will point out, that the last 
session of legislature went down and asked that the 1 to 5 years and 
first offense would be taken off, because you and I know ths at the first 
time a person gets caught it is not necessarily the first offense. 

It has been successful. We initiated an ordinance within the city 
council because up to that time police officers might make an arrest 
and it might mean in searching a person he might have 15 or 20 cap- 
sules on his person. But a lawyer would offer a motion to suppress 
the evidence because in order to make a perfect arrest, there are some 
legal difficulties to overcome. If the person was merely standing 
or loitering, it was not possible to book him on possession if after 
the arrest the person was searched and that found on his person. 
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This law made it possible for the Chicago police officer to make 
legal arrest, and we now call that the loitering ordinance. 

On the national level you will recall that I was invited twice to 
Washington to testify, first before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee studying the subject for narcotics. I gladly did that. Only 
an instrument representing this great group of public officials and 
presenting recommendations to them. 

Subsequently before the United States Senate Committee to Inves- 
tigate Organized Crime, we were happy to bring them the situation 
as we had it here in Chicago. The crime-prevention bureau was 
credited with alerting the Nation to the menace of the growing use 
of narcotics. 

We enlisted the educators. Yesterday you asked a question about 
teaching the dangers of narcotics. There happens to be a State law 
that says the dangers of alcohol and narcotics have to be taught to 
boys and girls above the sixth grade level. That has been changed, 
and the age group has been lessened. We call together a group of 
educators consisting of deans of universities, the colleges and the 
teacher-training programs in this area, State, county, and city. As 
a result, there has been a revised curriculum, and the boys and girls 
are being taught, not with unusual emphasis on narcotics, but in the 
reoular program of [ he schools, because we feel that that should be in 
the hands of the educators who are dealing with the psychological 
techniques of teaching children and who know how not to arouse 
curiosity but how to teach the use as well as the abuse of drugs. 

With regard to community action, we have reached civic, social, 
fraternal, and welfare groups. We have had speakers programs, 
motion-picture programs. We are happy to thank all of the com- 
mittees W ho evel worked for us. 

I might point out that 3 of the bureau lectured to 1,000 groups in 
the last 12-month period. I have told you about the congressional 
assistance which we asked for and which we obtained. The depart- 
ment of public welfare has assisted us throughout this program. 

At this time I would like to make, if I might, some specific recom- 
mendations with regard to the program. 

Chairman Lancer. We would be glad to have you do it. 

Dr. Hiaeins. Thank you, Senator. 

Under “Drugs”: 

1. The Interdepartmental Coordinating Committee appointed by 
President Truman November 2, 1951, should be reconstituted and re- 
vitalized and made to be useful in the general campaign against the 
dope trattic. 

Z constructive and continual battle should be carried on to pre- 
vent the bringing into this country of heroin in any quantity. It is 
the Federal Government’s responsibility to keep heroin out of the 
country. 

3. There should be sufficient money available to Chicago police to use 
in trapping dope peddlers and there should be no discrimination in the 
prosecution of those caught. As it is now some favored ones are tried 
in the Federal courts and get lesser penalties than they would get if 
tried in the State courts, because our State law is much more stringent 
than the Federal law. 

t. Reeruits into the armed services should be taught the danger of 
dope use immediately, and should be warned against the temptations 
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that are being put to them in foreign countries by the international 
dope Syl dicate. 


SEX OFFENSES 


Yesterday, you heard that there was a rise in the sex offense problem 
of juveniles. It is one of the two great increases. Since the coordi- 
nated program On narcotics and since this coordinated program on the 
stolen auto problem has proved so effective, I would think the sex 
olfense bureaus of the police department and of the State’s attorney’s 
ollice should be merged for better service to all, and for the benefit 
especially of victims and witnesses, and there should be a specialized 
court for the hearing of all such cases. 
ooters should be available to go into 
any area on short notice whenever any crime against a woman or 
child is reported, to take whatever action is immediately necessary or 
advisable, ‘There should be a prosecutor on the squad. 

3. The way to stop the flood of pornographic literature and films 
into the city must be found; if censorship is not possible, and we don’t 
agree that it is exactly American, there should be other means, in- 
cluding a law to prevent the transportation over State lines of any ob- 
scene matter. If we do not find the solution to this problem, we must 
expect the minds of our children to be contaminated and their morals 
endangered. 


ii 
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Ze Special squads of trouble 


STOLEN AUTOMOBILES 


I restate and reaffirm what Lieutenant Shannon offered yesterday. 

1. Manufacturers should be compelled by Federal law to install 
ear locks that cannot be “jumped” by teenagers seeking a car for a 
joyride. 

2. The recommendations read by Chief George Otlewis, of the Chi- 
cago Park district, as a committee report, at the last convention of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police should be adopted. 
They include Uniform Certificate of Title Act, the establishment of 
central stolen-car files, manufacturers to adopt a single identification 
number for each vehicle, and added police training in auto theft inves- 
tigation techniques. 

3. The educational program in high schools and vocational training 
schools on the general topic of the crime of auto thefts must be con- 
tinued and extended. This the Crime Prevention Bureau intends to 
do. 

Under “Youth” I would like to see a Federal Youth Commission and 
it should coordinate the activities of city youth commissions and State 
youth commissions. 

2. There should be a national crime-prevention program built 
around youth commissions. We do need the wisdom of all the States 
and this could be supplied by such a national committee or institute 
or commission. 

Mr. Bozo. You mean that should be over and above what the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
does ¢ 

Dr. Hicerns. I would like to see a special unit or department as- 
signed to research on a continual basis, and secondly, technical training 
because I firmly believe as a sociologist, and criminologist, that tech- 
nical training with all people in the work of children is important. 
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I don’t believe social workers should be polic e officers. I don’t believe 
police officers should be social workers. They have enough to do in 
their respective fields. But technical training from a group would 
be helpful to all of us. 

Furthermore, it might ease the tension that has seemed to exist for 
years between social work and police officers. Actually there should 
be no conflict between the two. Although they are different in philos- 
ophy and me ‘thod, they have exactly one objective, the saving or the 
reh: wbilit ation of the human being. One works in a restrictive setting; 
the police offic ers do. They are compelled many times to book a per- 
son V “9 n they know of course according to a social worker’s idea that 
is not the best thing for that person. 

That is going to require adj istment to a situation or peop le. Never 
theless they work in a restrictive setting, and they must follow the rules 
and regulations set down by a department, where a social worke r works 
nthe nonrestrictive setting. She isthe master of the person’s depend- 
ency at the moment in making a decision. So I think that a national 

nit, whatever you call it, could do much to ease this tension. There 
ure jealousies. We should all be working together and not at cross- 
purposes. 

There should be Federal assistance in the matter of child offenders 
who must be returned to other States, and runaways and abandoned 
children should not be treated as delinquents, but rather as dependents. 
They should not be compelled to wait for rides on “heartbreak trains.” 
That is the only thing at the present time, I realize, but we should 
prov ide other means. 

Chairman Lancer. What about the fathers and mothers that have 
run away ? 

Dr. Hicerns. Iam glad you asked that, because I happened to work 
at the mothers pension department in the juvenile court, and I am 
quite familiar with the law as it was then, and as it is now. I believe 
«u great injustice is done to young people through not being able 
to bring back the father or the means of provision for taking care of 
that child economically and other ways. 

Extri — IS expensive, and it is very difficult. I would like to 
vo on record as assisting you and bringing to your group the re- 
sources of tion city, county, and State groups concerned in this, and 
say we offer you our wholehearted support in efforts there. 

Chairman Lancer. Would you put that father in jail, or would you 
let him settle after you brought him back? 

Dr. Hicerns. I think i t dey vends on whether or not he is able to 
support his family. I aan ' be in favor of supporting that family 
if he possibly could, rather than putting him in jail and having the 
United States Gove pantene support them while he is in jail. 

However, if he has been criminal in any way, or some affront 
against the court, naturally that would rest with the judge hearing 
the case. Perhaps he has fled the State for having performed some 
criminal act. I would like to see more fathers support their children. 

In general I have five recommendations to make. 

Chairman Lancer. Just a moment. Judge Gutknecht said he 
would come to Washington and appear before the subcommittee at 
his expense. Would you be willing to accompany him? 

Dr. Hicerns. I most certainly will come. I will be of as great as- 
sistance as I possibly can to you and the members of your committee. 
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Chairman Lancer. We have not been able to get that law through 
down there. We have been working on it a year and a half. 
Dr. Higerns. The National Auto Theft Bureau told us that they 


did not think we would be able to do this. Mr. Bill Davis is the 
executive director of it here, and a vi ry fine man. IL believe he testi- 
fied before vour group in Washineton. That was a challenge Sen- 
ator Langer. We ki ew that it was. But here we have had the most 
vondel ful pirit of cooperation between our avencies, We promised 
ourselves and we promised Mr. Davis that merger would take place. 
He said, “If you can effect that, you will have accomplished the 
greatest nele thine toward the reduction of stolen autos that can 
possibly be done 


Chairman Lancer. Mr. Bobo tells me you are a very persuasive 
person, and I think if vou would come down to Washington and 


appeal before the Tu committee, it might help in vetting a tavorable 


Dr. Hiceins. Th vo We had vreatl success W ith the narcoties 
legisl 

( han \ [LAN ER. You remel bh lr the argument they use, that we 
re rfering with a State when we bring a father back from 
Califan 

Dr. Hicers. IT know, but on the other hand, there is a matching 
basis of funds, supplied by the Federal Government to the States and 
counties; 1f you are giving money vou have a little right of making 
1 Te pol ( 

\ tiist 1 leoal ¢ 1 ! | il vive vou whatever facts, hig- 


res or benelit of expe nee that we in the Crime Prevention Bureau 


Chairman Lancer. I would not want vou to duck it in Washineton 


eva yuesti [t is eit r ont or wrong. If vou can bring a 

in back from California fe tealing a 1utomobile 
yy. Hieaarns. And that is only worth 82.500. That is an inanimate 
ob yer With children you are dealing with human beings. This eoes 
ror a tone time | ain tT! rouge ly accord with the lay 7 We will 
prepare any kind of te stimony that we possibly can to bolster your rec- 


Chairman Lancer. Mr. Bobo, you be sure she is notified at the time 
that bill comes before our full committee. 
Mr. Bono. Yes, sir. 
Dr. Higerns. One of the things I worked on in the nonsupport of 
Ve and minor childre WAS eX Let] that. Many times the women 
vould come in and we would have to say it is going to require 1 fare 
down to Timbuktu and 2 fares back, 1 for the gentleman voing for 
| for your husband and the gentleman bringing him back. Do 


vou have that money ‘ No, they didn’t have it. Therefore they were 
pel le ts on the State. 


Chairman Lancer. Will vou see when she comes she is introduced 
to Senator Olin Johnston of South Carolina. who is a oreat States 
righter, and who is on the committee, and put up the areument for 
States rights! You can speak to him before the committee meets. 


und I think il will do some oood. 


Dr. Hiaerns. Thank vou very much. I look forward to meetin 


or 
Senator Johnston. IT will tell him my name was Lundell before I 
was married to a Higgins. Do you think that will help? 
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In general, there should be a metropolitan police force in this 
area, the various city, county, State and park police, together with all 
of those hav ine official status should be merged and operated as one. 
This plan, however, should not include Federal police, such as the FBI, 
or military police of any description. 

There should be a national program to restore to the police, and to 
law and order generally, the respect due them, and the youth of om 
land should be indoctrinated with respect for the policeman as well 
is for law enforcement of all kinds. 

It is getting increasingly difficult to be a police officer. As a mat 
ter of fact. it is becoming very difficult these davs to aecept an intro- 
duction, this 1s police officer so-and-so speaking on the platform. You 
see in the eves of a lot of peopl the most strange look. “I wonder 
what is her racket or his racket kind of idea.” It is dome a terrible 
thing to the police department of the country. 

Again we feel as sure as we are here that the Communists are dis 


tributing this. They are also distributing a cleadly propaganda cle 
] 


ned to have the people of the 


lo "ity, county, State ana countr’ lose 
respect for law and order for the people Who try to enforee that. 
That is not only true of police. I believe it is true of all publie 
flicials. Therefore, 1 would lke to see a program such as the one 
we have recommended, a national group, to tuke the lead rship, to 
restore to young people their right to a belief in authority, law, and 
order upon which our whole country ts built. Change the trend, 
hange the whole picture; give them that feeling that the police office 
Ss someone to respect, 

In order to respect my self I have to have your respect, too. It 
helpssomuch. We will doa much better job. We will go at our daily 
task with much oreater dignity and appreciation if you will under 


stand what we are trying to do, even if you don’t appreciate it. 


We can doa much better job if we have the feeling that vou respect 


There should be uniform treatment of juveniles: not only in all 
States but in the various counties of each State. and in the various 
nelohborhoods of the bie cities. A national standard of treatment of 
you le otfenders shot ld he established. 

That again is something that such a national bureau could do. I] 
snow it is done in the training schools. You have started a uniform 
juvenile court act. But there is need for treatment of all juveniles to 
he the same, not because he lives in one area of a city or country to be 
treated that oaoes all the time, never mind that, let us gO up here. 
It just doesn’t work. 

Citizen participation is necessary to successful crime prevention and 


1s \ entoreement officials should welcor 1e the aid ot ill CIV i ¢ fraternal 


religious, and similar groups, and their programs should contain joint 
action toward the common goal. 

Inasmuch as juvenile crime is increasing at a higher rate than the 
population increase it will be necessary to build more jails and prisons 
or vive more time, attention, money and effort to halting the crime 
increase, SO more study should be civen to the problem by city, county, 
State and Federal authorities, as well as by the parents of our Nat ion. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you for appearing before this com 
mittee, and to thank Mr. Doherty, who initiated and brought to suc- 
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cessful fruition a crime-prevention program which for the first time 
could unite city, county, State and Federal people. 
Chairman Lancer. Thank you. It was very nice of you to come. 
Dr. Hiceins. I want to thank the committee, too, for having allowed 


Mr. Strong to participate last Friday in the Third Annual Crime Pre- 


vention Conference, at which we had some very fine speakers. We 
were torn between Mr. Bobo and Mr. Strong, SO they decided them- 
elves who would come. Thank you again for having them. 


Mr. Bono. There are 1 or 2 questions, Mrs. Higgins, that I would 
like to ask. Yesterday, we dealt with I think Judge Gutknecht and 
Lieutenant Healy on the idea of the distribution of narcotic drugs, 

ich I think your Crime Prevention Bureau has made a study of. 
Do you have any feeling that there is an international syndicate or a 
national syndicate such as the Mafia, that is connected with the dis- 
tribution of drugs / 

Dr. Hiaerns. If by the Malia you refer to organized crime, and that 
is the general thought of most people, I would say that there has to be 
an organized group to distribute it in this country. 

Recently there has been a lot of work done in the history of the 
Matia. Of course, the authority on that is the former Department 
of Public Safety head of Italy. I think we can learn much from him. 
He very definitely says that the Mafia has moved into various circles. 
He says the Mafia has a code of ethics which is referred to as Omerita, 
possessing three qualifications, and one is the refusal to recognize 
legal power, second is self-government, and the third is complete 


In connection with the Mafia, however—I don’t necessarily mean 
Mafia, when we say organized crime or organized groups of people— 
I don’t think there is such a thing as organized gambling any more, 
in the sense that it was before the Federal Tax Stamp Act went into 
effect. 

But there has to be some method of the distribution of the large 
amount of narcotics which reaches this country. It can’t be done hap- 
hazardly. It has been a curious thought in the minds of several people 
whether it is a combination of both the Communists and organized 
crime, or the possibility of Communists taking over the thing that we 
liave always referred to as organized crime. 

Mr. Boso. Do you think, Dr. Higgins, or has the Crime Prevention 
Bureau gone into the low economic level areas where housing is poor, 
where a number of people are getting relief from ADC, that there is 
any connection between those people and drug addiction in Chicago # 

Dr. Hicerns, Iam very happy to be able to bring you some in- 
formation as late as April of 1954, supplied to the Crime Prevention 
Bureau in connection with arrests made in Robbins, Ll., a suburb, and 
| of the 2 places the Crime Prevention Bureau went to outside of the 
city of Chicago. 

We found that in one housing project there are 10,000 people living. 
Out of that population, the 14- to 20-year-old group comprises 1,000. 
In the other housing project, there are 7,000 people living, and there 
are 2,800 people between the ages of 14 and 20. At the 1 housing 
project there were 6 arrests made of drug peddlers. All but 1 of the 
peddlers in this 1 evening’s arrests were supplying a great amount of 
narcotics to this area lived in the Federal housing project. 

Chairman Langer. Do you not believe there is more crime among 
the rich than among the poor? 
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Dr. Higerns. It depends on the type of crime. 

Chairman Lanoer. I mean crime in general. Do you not think 
there is more among the rich than the poor ¢ 

Dr. Hicerns. I think each strata of society has its share, Senator 
Langer. 

Chairman Lancer. Just because a person lives in a housing project 
is no sign that he is any more of a criminal than a man who lives on 
the Gold Coast. 

Dr. Hieerns. This is public housing. It doesn’t necessarily mean 
that these people are wealthier. The point is that Uncle Sam is not 
only their landlord, but that huge concentrated area supplies a great 
potential for distribution. 

Chairman Lancer. In my experience as attorney general, I found 
if you arrest a rich man, he promptly hires a very prominent lawyer. 
He has a lot of money and is more apt to get out of it than some poor 
devil who can’t hire a good lawyer. 

Dr. Hicerns. I thoroughly agree with your thinking on that. Ina 
textbook we are writing at this time, we cover that. I will come to 
you for additional material. 

Chairman Lancer. You do not have to come to me. Look at the 
court records. If you arrest a man like Jelke, and he has thousands 
of dollars behind him, it takes months and months and months before 
they finally convict. If he had no money, he would be convicted i 
24 hours. 

Dr. Hicerns. There is the Chinese proverb which says he who loves 
and loses has wrong lawyer. 

Mr. Boso. Thank you. 

Dr. Hiearns. Thank you, Senator, and Mr. Bobo. 

Chairman Lancer. These three additional statements you have will 
be made a part of the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE CRIME PREVENTION COUNCIL AND THE CRIME 
PREVENTION BuREAU From 1949 To 1954 


Initiation and establishment of point to point radio communication between 
city, suburban and county police to combat the stolen auto problem: At the 
suggestion of the Crime Prevention Bureau and Council, discussions of ways 
and means of reducing auto thefts were begun in December 1951, and at the 
direction of the council, the much needed radio hookup was put into operation 
on June 9, 1952 

Creation of special Stolen Auto Bureau (merging existing facilities) and 
special Stolen Auto Court, in October 1952: This eliminated duplication of 
efforts and ventralized all procedures in stolen auto cases. 

Initiation of Chicago’s concerted drive against narcotics, 1949: Investigators 
on the Crime Prevention Bureau staff uncovered evidence of a particularly 
vicious and rapidly growing traffic in drugs, concentrated on high school and 
grammar school students. Efforts of the bureau in this field gave Chicago the 
lead among all large cities in recognizing the problem and taking steps to fight it. 
Chicago’s courage in making this fight gained national attention, and Director 
Lois Higgins was invited to Washington to tell a crime investigating committee 
of the United States Senate how Chicago’s problem was related to the entire 
country. She was credited with alerting America to the dangers of the drug 
traffic. 

Influencing of the introduction and passage of legislation designed to toughen 
the laws against narcotics peddlers, locally and nationally: In Chicago, local 
ordinances now make known or suspected addicts subject to arrest, as well as 
peddlers. In Illinois, house bill No. 544 changed a first offense (peddling) from 
a misdemeanor to a felony, resulting in much heavier penalties (life imprison- 
ment, in many cases), an action credited with drastically curtailing the sale of 
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dope to minors. Nationally. recommendations of the Crime Prevention Council, 
is given to the Wavs and Means Subcommittee of the House of Representatives 


by Director Lois Higgins. were incorporated into the Boggs bill, and helped guide 


by ecto 
the establishment of an enlarged program of the United States Public Health 
Se! e to help addicts in their rehabilitation. 

Establishing of a juni bowling program at Pilsen recreation, which has 


been enlarged and improved, resulting in the citywide family twosome tourna 
ments bri ng a family atn here into the sport of bowling, to give several 


hundred children the opportunity of enjoying wholesome competition and 











t rt bon 
Resear narcot ur sexual offense problems. Distribution of informa- 
tive ter ire on numerous crime prevention subjects: Pamphlets and reprints 
and be ets are continually requested by educational groups and various societies 
niza l oncerned with the welfare of our youtl A steady flow of 
} re “ from the Crime Prevention Bureau, where it is written 
and printed, sent through the mails, delivered in bundles, or given out to those 
| ea the office 
Surve on youth prob iintenance of court records, investigation by 
‘ person! f various ] es of the total crime picture, for the guidance 
he co in considering future activities 
CRI r ENTIO SEPTE} 1949 To SEPTEMBER 19155 
hie me prevention program was initiated on September 8, 1949, at a meeting 
n the Tavern Club attended by « ec leaders and officials of Chicago, the State 
of Illino Cook Count and the Federal Government They came at the inv 
t n of newspaperman, James L. Doherty of the Chicago Tribune, acknowl] 
dging tl é f« nized meth i 
I ed he ¢ ve M r M States attor 
ney John S. B e of Cook Count Cl fohn ©. Pren 
lers ( ty Board P cle W tes Attorne 
Otto Kerne j Democratic ¢ Chairman Jacob Arvey, Republican County 
( lohn Leonard East, and other leaders in labor, politics, education, re 
L othe elds of publi nterest 
Irpose he meeting, as outlined by States Attorney Boyle, was to con 
! organizing all the available resources without regard to politics, 
ng on a positive campaign to prevent crime by studying the con 
ns tl eau t and rl for a solution of those conditions 
( e crime, and a growing tendency toward disregard 
M f the law : ng all age groups, had made it mandatory that 
entirely new proach to the crime problem be made in Chicago. Standard 
ethon f enforcement had failed to stem the rising tid f lawlessness 
I \ is that a study must be made of crime conditions in the communi 
‘ program be initiated for the future, backed by the full resources 
ces and off als 
It w eed at this meeting that such a program, no matter how ambi 
t succeed unless tl zation promoting it were invested 
ers to pursue its own recommendations in the public interest 
P ot m o such voluntary grouping of public agencies had ever ex 
‘ ( l l I ne ¢ t at SS a rposes 
It was pledged, here and n that the governmental and law enforcing agen 
represented a } eetil vould merge their authorities and backup 
proposed program with the full weight of their various official powers. 
A C1 » Prevention Council was created—composed of the public officials 
edged active support to this peace-time emergency campaign to meet the 
? e and to protect the lives, property and dignity of the citizenry. 
rhes ffi s agreed to send specially qualified personnel from their own of- 
‘ to join the staff of the pr posed Crime Prevention Bureau, which would 
rry out the directives of the council. Such personnel would be assigned under 
a full-time direct f the bureau, to be responsible to that director and the en 
re cou ell as to the agencies on whose payrolls they remained 
Chus, the public interest, these officials would contribute to the maintenance 
f bureau and directly identified with their own offices, and would pay the 


salaries of the individuals who would be answerable to others for their perform- 


throughout the meeting, that it was no longer 


ry le to stand idly by while lawlessness mounted in so many communities 


e talks 
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Phis marshaling of all the law enforcement bodies into a Crime Prevention 
Council was lauded as a public necessity. It was apparent that a Crime Pre 
vention Bureau could function effectively with such official support. 

The next step, it was announced, would be the formation of a citizens’ ad 
visory group, to be known as Crime Prevention, Inc., composed of citizens fro: 
all walks of life whose experience and recommendations would serve as a 
guide to the council and bureau in formulating its policies and procedures, 

The three units of the crime prevention program—now known as Three Strikes 
Against Crime—thus came into being. 

Before the meeting was adjourned, it was announced by Donald J. Walsh, then 
director of the State department of public safety, that space would be made 
available in the State of Illinois Building at 160 N. La Salle Street, for the 
Crime Prevention Bureau, which opened its doors the following morning, Friday, 
September 9, 1949. 

On September 12, 1949, 4 days after the Crime Prevention Council was offi 
cially established, the Crime Prevention Bureau was created by act of the coun 
cil. The Crime Prevention Council, with Mayor Kennelly and Governor Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois as ex-officio members, was composed of: John S. Boyle, 
chairman; Donald Walsh, department of public safety; President William N 
Erickson of the Board of Cook County Commissioners; Dr. Herold C. Hunt 
general superintendent of the board of education; Police Commissioner John ¢ 
Prendergast; George T. Donoghue, general superintendent of the Chicago Park 
District; Benjamin S. Adamowski, corporation counsel for the city of Chicago, 
and Otto Kerner, Jr., United States attorney, Northern District of Illinois. 

The members of the council appointed representatives from their agencies for 
the staff of the Crime Prevention Bureau. When the bureau officially began 
operations on September 12, 1949, its personnel consisted of : 

Prof. James J. Cherry, assistant States attorney, director; policewoman Lois 
Higgins, assistant director; John A. Ford, administrative assistant to director 
of department of public safety; Alexander Sullivan, board of education; Sar 
geant Francis Rowder, Chicago Police Department; Lieutenant William Szarat, 
Park District Police; and Harry A. Ash, superintendent of crime prevention 
for the Board of Cook County Commissioners. 

On September 14, 1949, it was announced that the MGM motion picture studios 
would present a series of radio dramatizations of a Crime Does Not Pay series 
if movies in cooperation with the crime-prevention bureau. 

On September 29, 1949, the first meeting of the crime-prevention council was 
called by Chairman John 8S. Boyle, and the subject of narcotics was discussed. 
It was revealed that drug addiction was rapidly increasing, that it was a far 
more serious problem than was generally realized, and that just such a coalition 
if forces as was now made possible by the crime-prevention movement, would 
ve urgently needed to combat this alarming menace. 

Subsequently, as will be detailed in this report, the crime-prevention bureau 
organized and spearheaded the fight against the dope traffic in Chicago, and by 
its efforts, eventually aroused the entire Nation to the realization that this peril 
was threatening every community, and growing stronger every day. Chicago 
was the first large city to recognize the danger of the increased dope traffic, and 
the first to take steps to fight back. 

On September 26, 1949, Governor Adlai Stevenson visited the offices of the 
rime-prevention bureau, and expressed his pleasure at the formation of the 
program, offering the support of his own office and his personal encouragement. 

At this time the crime-prevention bureau established its objectives as: 

1. A scientific study of crime and the conditions which breed criminals. 
(This was undertaken by Attorney Benjamin I’. Goldstein, chairman of the 
board of directors of the citizens’ committee, Crime Prevention, Inc.). 

2. A survey of methods of preventing violations of law. 

3. Coordination of the work of public, private, and civic organizations 
along crime-prevention lines. 

4. Promoting the greatest possible cooperation between law enforcement 
bodies. 


} 


5. An educational program, with speakers, moving pictures, publications, 
programs, dissemination of information and the like, to arouse publie in- 
terest in crime prevention. 

6. Factfinding investigations to secure information for use by public offi- 
cials and agencies. 

7. A legislative program, to draft and support bills for enactment by the 
Illinois Legislature to strengthen present laws and to secure new laws for 
crime prevention. 
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&§. Spearhead a drive on juvenile delinquency 





9. Drive on sex offenders 
10. Drive on narcotics 
11. Drive on ns 
} li t ind ipervise projects aimed at suppressio1 of crime through 
( I ‘ izations 
I he « eeting t was agreed that crime prevention would be possible 
through cont with the ( and irls of teen age if the right approaches 
I I adaition t i¢ il ‘ how stupid it is to steal and how terri- 
} } ife of disgrace for a few wrong dollars—we have under- 
take ( many safeguards as possible 
The nw re ed that the first major objectives should be: 
1 tion or reduction of the use of dope 
l y of ( rain xual psychopatl 
Maki nore ¢ rte enl s of any Kind 
rhe bure CoO l and orated” are all nonpartisian groups. Thus 
the \ mmediate cooperation from Repul n and Democratic groups, and 
f a reenes ‘ el was made in behalf of 
‘ ! sf 1) e ji ¢ an (no an alderman) fo1 
‘ e le ees to consider crime pre 
\ | slat Rona y wea 3 1 concerned with leg 
l » a | ‘ ¢ anotl with the problems of 
narcotic and 1 concerned with keeping guns out of the reach of young folks 
\ I t ed ft ( Li ins rite rhese roups wert 
0 nized on Jan », 1950 
The Crime I vot BP: ‘ \ or he radio at this time, and each 
broadcast included talks by members of the crime-prevention council. The 
show was nbuce and from Hollywood, and carried in Chicago 
iver radio station WGN Later in tl same year, 1950, the Jack L. Cooper’s 
Presentations radio program carried a crime-prevention broadcast each month 


over station WHFC. 
On November 4. 1949. the first rime prevention assembly of Chicago school 


students was he St mie High School, with Governor Stevenson as prin 





cipal speaker was the beginning of a series of direct appeals to the 
youth of Chicago to reflect on its attitude toward the law and society. Police 
heroes and other publie figures appeared on the school stages to speak to the 
youngsters, emphasizing the stupidity of crime and the advantages—to the in- 
dividual and to society—of living as honorable and useful citizens. 

A month later, Mayor Kennelly addressed a group at Lake View High School 
In the first year of the crime prevention bureau's existence, 15 major assemblies 
of this type were held in Chicago schools 

It was reasoned that, since young minds are so easily molded, so easily in 
fluenced by the glamour so falsely attributed to arrogant thugs whose exploits 
gain them newspaper publicity, a definite effort should be made to show the 
youngsters the folly of such hero worship. 

The fictional counterparts of these real-life hoodlums, as presented in the 
movies and on television and radio programs and in the comics so avidly read 
by children and adolescents, make a definite impression on these young minds 
They appear as fearless, resourceful, sharp-witted characters who humiliate 
the police and live in luxury. Too many kids are fascinated by this idea of 








easy money and glamorous living. 

It was necessary, then to reeducate these youths, to introduce them to real 
heroes such as the policemen who risk their lives against criminals, and help 
them to readjust their immature minds to face facts and develop a respect 
for the law instead of merely an amused tolerance of it. 

Through these school assemblies, the youngsters heard some of their false 
heroes assailed as scum and madmen, by the policemen who knew them for 
what they are, and who hate them for it It must have come as a shock to many 
of the hero worshipers, and it is certain that many of the kids came away 
from these assemblies with a new and greater respect for policemen and the 
law—which was the prime purpose behind the assemblies, 

The crime-prevention bureau launched its investigations of the narcotics situa- 
tion in and around Chicago, establishing a branch office on the South Side for 
this purpose, and looking into the narcotics laws for possible strengthening of 
penalties against dope peddlers. The investigators found evidence of a tre 
mendous growth in drug addiction among teen-agers—in many cases, children 
were given free shots until they began to acquire the habit, and then had to 
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obtain money by stealing in order to satisfy what now had become a desperate 
need of the dope. 

Crimes of violence were committed by youngsters in this condition, individually 
or in gangs. And, when their narcotics needs were satisfied, they turned to still 
more serious crimes while in the state of exhilaration from the effects of the 
drugs. Obviously, this was a frightening situation, brought to light by the 
crime-prevention bureau. 

It was learned that tons of heroin had been smuggled into the United States 
months before the outbreak of the Korean war in 1950, for a double purpose. 

Through Communist sources, the drug was brought here for sale that would 
help finance the Korean campaign, and it would also serve to undermine the 
strength and morale of our young men and women if they could be deceived into 
becoming addicts. 

The crime-prevention bureau instituted a number of programs where none had 
been in effect until now. Its immediate plan of action called for these steps : 

1. Ascertain and stop the source of narcotics supply. 

2. Find and hospitalize addicts. 

8. Teach abhorrence and abstinence rather than curiosity. 
1. Wage a narcotics war by radio and television. 

5. Put warning posters in high schools. 

6. Develop and show narcotics movies in theaters. 

New legislation was an absolute necessity—and with the official powers given 
by the council to back its movements, the bureau went to the legislature. Dr 
Lois Higgins, now the director of the bureau, succeeding Professor Cherry, rep 
resented the organization in Springfield, I11., to help promote interest in the crea- 
tion of a bill that would bring more drastic penalties against dope peddlers, 

The result was that dope peddling, formerly a misdemeanor, now became a 
felony, calling for imprisonment from 1 to 5 years for a first offense and 2 years 
to life for any subsequent offense. 

For selling narcotics to minors, or “prescribing, administering, or dispensing 
any narcotic drug to any person under 21 years of age,” the penalty became a 
sentence of from 2 years to life. 

This was the first effective step in the fight on narcotics. Peddlers who had 
been able to escape with fines or short terms under the old laws, were now sent to 
prison for long sentences, and, in many cases, to life terms. This was brought 
about because of the investigations by the crime-prevention bureau and the as 
sistance of legislators who recognized its work as a nonpartisan public service. 

In the achieving of this major objective, the promotion of new legislation to 
cripple the narcotics traffic, the crime-prevention bureau demonstrated further 
justification of its existence. Since it was organized to make full use of the 
many law-enforcement agencies at its disposal, the bureau served the public 
interest by the investigations that exposed the hideous drug problem and by 
throwing its full official weight into the campaign to influence passage of needed 
legislation. 

In so doing, it served the public intrest by cutting political redtape that 
might have delayed or defeated the proposed bills in Springfield, and by com- 
bining all the law-enforcement units into one team, it accomplished results that 
could not have been achieved by any of these agencies operating individually. 

In addition to legislative measures, the bureau has attacked the narcotics 
problem on other fronts, by instituting a study of addicts, in and out of clinics, 
and is continuing the study in panel discussions that bring together physicians 
and others who are close to the situation. Narcotics addiction, and its many 
attendant problems, will continue to be of major importance to the bureau 
staff in its daily activity. Results of the bureau’s continuous study of the drug 
evil are available for public information and guidance through pamphlets and 
other means of communication, as part of its public service. 

Following the opening of the South Side branch of the bureau for narcotics 
investigations, it became increasingly apparent that a centralized program 
for handling narcotic cases was essential. 

Two developments followed, after conferences between Bureau Director Lois 
Higgins and members of the crime-prevention bureau and council. <A narcotics 
bureau was established at police headquarters, and a narcotic court, the first 
of its kind in America, was created by the municipal court on the recommendation 
of the crime-prevention bureau. This court would hear narcotic cases only, 
with a presiding judge who would be interested in being part of the program 
in the socio-medico-legal aspects of the narcotics problems as they passed through 
the court. 








Phe enactment of tougher legislation soon followed these moves. The State 
making peddling a elony rather than a misdemeanor, wus signed by 
Governor Stevenson on May 2, 1951. And, on May 24, the city of Chicago fol- 
iowed the recotmimnendation of the crime-prevention bureau and amended a sec 


tion of the municipal code to include “narcotic addicts” among the classes of 
persons subjec o arrest and prosecution for disorderly conduct 

I: er, on April 7, 1951, at the invitation of Congressman Sidney Yates of 
Illinois, Director Lois Higgins of the bureau appeared before the Ways and 


Means Subcommittee of the House of Representatives in Washington, D. C 

irge increased penalties for peddlers and narcotics-law violators prosecuted 

by the Federal Government Mrs. Higgins returned to Washington on June 26, 

I9o1, this e to testify before the special committee appointed by the Senate 
estigate organized crime in interstate commerce 


Her testimony, relating Chicago’s narcotics peril, with particular reference 
the danger to the children, helped influence the Federal Government to direct 
Public Health Service to cooperate with the crime-prevention bureau and 
Chicago’s Hnll House in a program of rehabilitating children victimized by 


urcoties and of safeguarding other children from the dangers of addictio: The 
Public Health Service, according to newspaper articles, credited Dr. Higgins 

th awakening the Nation to the ilarming increase in the use of drugs by 
Chicago's j eniles in her appearance before the Crime Committee headed by 
Senator WKefauver.’ 

In the autumn of 1950, addressing one of the Crime Vrevention Council's 
legislative meetings, Col. George White, former head of the United States Nar 
cotics Bureau in Chicago and at this time serving as chief investigator for the 
Kefauver committee, declared 


The Government is powerless to stop the importation of narcoties into this 


Such a blunt statement of fact further emphasized to the Crime Prevention 


Council and bureau the tremendous responsibility of the work they had volun 
tarily assumed On this occasion, Colonel White commended the council and 

reau on its accomplishments and future plans, pointing to the work of the 
legislative committee as “a step in the right direction.” 


The bureau continues those steps, after having led the way for the entire 
Nation in the war on drug addiction 

By its thorough study of all phases of crime, the bureau has been able to 

mipile statistics, recommendations, and information of value not only to the 
police but to the many welfare and other organizations who have need of such 

formation in their work. All this accumulation of knowledge is set down on 
paper, wherever it is practical to do so, and ultimately transmitted to all agencies 
ind individuals who seek it. This is a voluntary public service, providing pre 

usly unavailable information to help improve the efforts of all public agencies 
and community groups. 

The department of public safety supplies stationery and other materials 
needed for the printing of this literature and all the work is done by the bureau 
staff. Booklets, pamphlets, and reports and surveys of all kinds are sent out 
side Chicago, to all parts of the world. 

Indeed, the bureau itself has extended its sphere of influence to many points 
of the globe. Director Higgins has traveled to New York, California, Louisiana, 
New Mexicto, and other parts of the United States on crime-prevention mis- 
sions, as well as in many Chicago suburbs, and other countries, in response to 
invitations to help launch programs patterned after the Chicago crime-preven- 
tion plan, or to discuss narcotics and other problems. 

In 1950, the bureau sent out 500 speakers to Chicago and surrounding com- 
munities, and in succeeding years the number has exceeded that figure. These 
speakers have alerted the citizens to the dangers in their own communities, 
offered advice in the meeting of their problems, and helped many neighborhood 
groups to meet the challenge of crime by unified action. 

To further promote neighborhood unity, the bureau sponsored a junior bowl- 
ing league in Pilsen Park, and later developed the “family twosome” tourna- 
ment, which teams a child and an adult in each entry. The effect of these 
innovations has been to bring a family atmosphere into an already congenial 
sport. Carefully worked out on a competitive basis, the family twosome, which 
has grown amazingly in popularity in 3 years, provides far more than an outlet 
for youthful energy. More important, it has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that it gives the youngsters a definite sense of pride in their own importance 
as individuals. 
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The importance of this achievement is immeasurable. It fits perfectly into the 
plan conceived at the first meeting of the Crime Prevention Council in 149. It 
was hoped that ways and means could be found to impress our children with 
their importance as human beings in relation to their own families and to society 
rather than as idol-worshiping, idle-minded kids with no purpose in life other 
than amusement or mischief. 

Through the junior bowling and family twosomes, innovations produced by 
Policewoman Vaughn Morrissy of the crime-prevention bureau, hundreds of 
Chicago youngsters now find it more thrilling and satisfying to send a bowling 
ball down a polished surface than to throw rocks at windows, or at each othet 

And their pride in their scores and their importance as part of a team with a 
loved one, an adult relative or neighbor, is an achievement which money could 
not buy. 

In the summer months the bureau sponsors the activity of the Metropolitan 
Amateur Baseball League, in which boys of high-school age and older engage 
in citywide competition. Some players have gone into the professional ranks 
as a result of their play in this league. A similar program of basketball competi- 
tion has been planned. 

In 1952, the continuing drive on the narcotics evil was complicated by a new 
problem—stolen automobiles 

Police found thefts of cars were increasing at an incredible rate of over 104 
percent in a period of 2 years. As in the dope-peddling situation, here again it was 
found that a great percentage of teen-agers was involved in the thefts. Thus 
the new police problem automatically became the problem of the crime preventior 
bureau by reason of its self-imposed vigilance over youthful escapades 

After a study of the matter, the first recommendation of the Crime Prevention 
Council was for the installation of a point-to-point radio system that would 
greatly speed up communications between city, State, and county police when 
a car is stolen. Having operated on different wavelengths, the radio alarms of 
the three police departments were not unified, and it was difficult to broadcast 
alarms far enough in time to apprehend a speeding car thief. 

One of the first results of the inauguration of point-to-point radio through 
council efforts, was the capture within 24 hours of 5 men involved in the murder 
of a policeman. In other instances, the new system, linking each police radio 
unit under one wavelength, resulted in the recovery of many cars while they 
were still being driven by the culprits. 

The Crime Prevention Council and bureau further accomplished the con 
solidating of what had been separate stolen auto bureaus, both at the State’s 
attorney’s office and police headquarters, into one unit at the police building, 
1121 South State Street. A special stolen-auto court was also set up, patterned 
after the narcotics court, as arranged by the crime-prevention bureau. 

Pursuing the problem still further, the crime-prevention bureau presented an 
intensive series of school assemblies to discuss the car-theft situation. Young 
sters of high-school age, including those in trade schools, heard police and 
others tell of the huge annual loss of money caused by the stealing of cars. 
The students were asked to think of the anxiety and expense such escapades 
cause, and to carry the message to their young friends who might be tempted to 
go “joyriding” in stolen autos. The problem was shown to them, in detail, in 
facts and figures, and it was put up to them to face it as future citizens and 
property owners. 

Following these assemblies, the bureau staff invariably found indications of 
a good response, a number of students usually making it a point to tell the 
speakers they had not realized the costly consequences of such escapades, and 
promising that they would “talk it over” in meetings with their own groups and 
“spread the word” that auto thefts were not such a “joke” after all and should 
be stopped. 

This program took 2 months of hard work, and was concluded in June 1953 by 
a meeting of student leaders of 41 high schools in the city council chambers 
of the Chicago City Hall. Its effect was noted in a drop of 200 auto thefts per 
month during June, July, and August, a 30-percent reduction. 
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AUTOMOBILE THEFT 


Paper by George A. Otlewis, chief, Chicago Park District Police, 61st annual 
conference of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., 2 p. m., Tuesday, September 28, 1954 


Motor-vehicle theft as a police problem continues to grow in complexity and size 
in proportion to the increase in automobile ownership. The rise in value of 
vehicles has created a ready market for stolen automobiles. Professionalism has 
cdieve oped in the ranks of automobile thieves to the point where their ingenuity 
taxes the imagination of the nonspecialists in the police field Not only have we 
seen these criminals come forward with a means of stealing any automobile 
regardless of security equipment, we have also witnessed innumerable clever and 
successful schemes to controvert title laws and registration requirements 

The problem is not a simple one that can be solved with one or several changes 
n our present laws or practices. Rather we have a complex social problem that 
will require much public education before we can obtain sympathetic considera 
tion of our recommendations and requests. We are faced with an apathetic 
publie that regards insurance as the answer and, therefore, they either refuse or 
neglect to use the simplest preventive means to stop thefts of automobiles. Then 
we have a general concept indulged in by courts and many prosecutors that unless 
a theft involves the operations of an organized ring the offender is to be given the 

ost consideration. Add to these influences the automobile manufacturers 
who because of costs or other considerations fail to incorporate security features 
n the design, identification, and sale of their products. Probably more important 
than any other group of faults in our motor-vehicle protective system is the 
innumerable instances of inadequate laws relating to titles, registration, and 
prosecution in auto-theft cases 

Obviously we cannot hope to find the answers to all our problems in a short 
time. This association can, however, through a vigorous action program chan- 
neled down through the State organizations, meet and defeat these problems one 


by one Some States will need to start from scratch while others need only make 
slight changes in their present laws or organizations to obtain the ultimate in 
results However, no system can be effective as long as there are havens where 


vehicles can be taken from the State of theft and either registered or sold in 
inother State where there are not adequate safeguards 

The members of the committee on auto theft, after careful consideration, ask 
this convention to adopt the following program to be used as a blueprint for 
action by our State affiliates 

1. Urge the adoption of the Uniform Certificate of Title Act as recommended by 
the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. Col. Francis 
J. McCabe is the police member of the advisory committee of that conference. 
Individual States can make changes as they find necessary ; however, the spirit or 
essence of the act should be adopted by every State. The problems brought about 
by those States that do not have any title law are well known to all of us. There 
is, however, considerable traffic in bogus or counterfeit titles even in States where 
there is a title law. Uniformity in the form and use of titles would badly cripple 
the counterfeit title traffic. 

2. We recommend the establishment of central stolen car files in the State 
motor-vehicle departments. All applications for licenses and titles could then be 
checked against these files. Centralized State files would increase the efliciency 
of auto-theft details throughout the State. The information in such files must be 
secured with the cooperation of the local police departments, sheriffs, and State 
police. This file would aid greatly in interstate checking of suspect vehicles. 
At present this is an almost impossible task that many times results in stolen cars, 
that are recovered outside of their home State, being sold at auction by police 
agencies because of inability to locate the owner or State of registration. 

3. Automobile and motorcycle manufacturers, through their trade associa- 
tions, to be asked to adopt a system of a single identification number for each 
vehicle. This number could then be used as the standard for registration by 
all States, all police departments, all insurance and legitimate investigative 
organizations. A single number would eliminate duplication of records, cross 
filing, and innumerable problems that arise in correspondence and communi- 
cations. The identifying number could be die stamped on the motor, the frame, 
and important removable parts. Here we would have a strong weapon to aid 
us in the stolen parts and junked automobile racket. Our committee at this 
point wishes to report that the Automobile Manufacturers Association through 
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its field services manager, Mr. Karl M. Richards, has indicated a desire to 
discuss the improvement of ignition locks at some time during our convention. 

4. Police departments are urged to give consideration to an extension of their 
training programs to encompass instruction of all personnel on auto-theft in 
vestigation techniques. Included should be proper methods of filing and in 
dexing of motor, serial, and identification numbers, effective inspection of sus- 
{ vehicles and tactics to be used during each contact made by the individual 
officer with motorists. This program should include the assignment of special- 
ized details for increased interest and efficiency. This detail might well carry 
on a public education program with the aim of preventing many thefts and 
aiding in the solution of many others. The latter result will come from better 
recording by owners of identifying marks and numbers on tires and accessories 

® Summarizing, the auto-theft committee recommends that some form of 
continuity of this committee be established so that its recommendations will 
be acted upon by automobile manufacturers, motor-vehicle administrators, and 
the State organizations affiliated with or cooperating with the IACP. In order 
to accomplish this end we request that consideration be given to the appoint- 
ment of committees on the State level to implement and make effective the 
recommendations in this report. We also ask consideration of the designation 
of a member of this committee who would act as liaison officer with the com 
mittee on auto theft that will serve the IACP during the next year. In the 
person of Capt. J. F. Daniel, of the Dallas Police Department, a member of 
our committee, we feel that we have the ideal man to carry out this function. 
His experience and background in the auto-theft field of law enforcement makes 
him a person who can very well serye the best interests of the IACP. The 
function of this officer as generally stated above will be: First, execute com 
munications to the proper organizations notifying them of the recommenda- 
tions of the IACP committee on auto theft after this report has been read and 
accepted at the national convention; and sevond, to secure continuity and pro- 
gression of action by assisting the incoming committee in its activities for the 


coming year. 

The auto-theft committee in closing this report wishes to thank the auto 
theft organizations, the insurance companies, and the noncommittee member 
chiefs of police who aided us by supplying informationeand recommendations 
to our committee 


CHAIRMAN 
George A, Otlewis, chief, Chicago Park District Police, Chicago, IIL. 
MEMBERS 


E. G. Huckabay, chief, Shreveport Police Department, Shreveport, La. 

Wm. J. Davis, manager, National Auto Theft Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 

T. R. Jones, superintendent, Minneapolis Police Department, Minneapolis, Minn 
B. R. Caldwell, commissioner, California Highway Patrol, Sacramento, Calif 


J. F. Daniel, captain, Dallas Police Department, Dallas, Tex. 
H. J. Hilbert, Chief, Oklahoma City Police Department, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Chairman Lancer. Call your next witness. 
Mr. Bono. Mr. Henry Dewhurst. T believe you have two men from 
the protective bureau with you. Will they come up at the same time 
and identify themselves. 


STATEMENT OF H. W. DEWHIRST, SECRETARY, PROTECTIVE DIVI- 
SION, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOHN W. SHUMAKER, SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE, WESTERN 
REGION, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, AND DELBERT L. WOOD, 
CHIEF SPECIAL AGENT, ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD, CHI- 


CAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Saumaxer. My name is John W. Shumaker, superintendent of 
police for the western region of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. Woop. Iam Delbert L. Wood, chief special agent for the Illinois 
Central Railroad. 
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Chairman LANGER. I am cert 1 fiad to meet you. L have heard 
aiot about vo 

Mr. Dewn r. Thank you. 
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With regard to item 1 ve. statistics for the United States show 
that du oy the vear 1953. 7 vounhestel under ft] age of 14 we 


Lilie 
Killed and SO were hh] red as l result of u law ful tre passing Ol 


railroad property. «Dw ne 19 » the totals this ve categor’ vere 
<4 k led cl d 81 myures R roads ene rally ha e for many vers 
onducted expal ve progvran ting in the education of cehildre 
is to why thev should not trespass on railroa property In more 
recent years a school-safety program sponsored jointly by the prote 
ve and safety sections of the Association of American Railroads has 
ontributed to this educational endeavor, with the cooperation of 


chool officials throughout the United States and Canada. 


( oncerning item 2, the number nd tvpes of juvenile depredations 
inst railroads are not only extensive, but. it is estimated, cost the 


railroads million . of doll Vs annu lly, even nl 


art from payroll costs, 


persol al mwwyury claims, and other onsideration e Ih addition to th 
placement of obstructions on tracks and tampering with sionals and 
switches, the e depredatior include the stoi Ing of trams: setting 


fires: breaking into theft from ticket offices, tool houses, freight 
a pots ; pilfer Ing from ra lro vcd freight cars; "Ss icking” ot passenge} 
equipment and installations, and other act’ of this nature. 

While the diligence al d protective measures of railroad police and 
railroaders in general regularly prevent accidents which might have 
occurred as a result of obstructions placed on tracks by juveniles, the 
seriousness of the situation and its potential cannot be overly stressed. 
This factor tied in with the possibility of injury to the youngsters 
themselves as a result of trespassing on railroad property—falling 
from cars, tripping over rails, crawling under cars about to be moved, 
et cetera—would appear sufficient to warrant the closest cooperation 
between all groups of persons and officials having any relation to 
this overall problem. 
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It is the belief of the railroad police that parents can contribute 
greatly to correction of the situation in bringing their children to 
understand the inadvisability and unlawfulness of trespassing on 
railroad property. 

It is further thought that statutory provisions throughout the var- 
ous States holding parents responsible to an % ppropriate cle oree for 
he depredatory acts of MInNOrs insotar as thes atfect railroad opera- 
tions and property would assist in lessening the number of such 
nstances., 

Che railroad police also recoonize the fact that, in vel eral, there 
nust be close liaison bet ween their representat ives and those of juvenile 
ourts, police, and other agencies concerned with the handling of 
iuveniles if the best results for all are to be achieved. Where an ap- 
preciation and a true understanding of the problem are not in evidence, 
it is that much more complicated, 

senator. and Mr. Bobo, these comments are extremely brief. They 
ive a prepared statement attempting to summarize the main factors 
n the situation. We do have comments to be added to that. Possibly 
if the committee has no objection, I might take 2 or 5 minutes more to 
unplify that. 

Chairman Lancer. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Dewnurst. We sincerely trust in the railroad aa that others 
will appreciate railroaders are as much parents as any other group 
of people in the country. ‘Thus in our recognition of this problem, 
we are not overlooking the fact that youngsters will be youngsters 
wherever ag are. Certainly to the largest degree the youngsters are 
wood kids, by and large. But there is a certain seement of the 
juvenile population rc ich possess a serious potential to railroad 
operations day in and day out in their seeming lack of regard for 
railroad property and for the troubles they may bring about not only 
to themselves, but to others riding on the trains. As much as we have 
attempted to do with the very kind assistance of school officials 
throughout the country, juvenile courts, and many other agencies, we 
are still extremely anxious and hopeful that something can be done 
to at least emphasize with parents and groups of people just how 
serious a potential it is to have a picture as we have it now where 
in the matter of obstructions on tracks, those are placed there in 75 
percent of the cases by juveniles who, as we can assume in most in- 
stances, have no realization of just what they might be doing. 

We have recorded instances where such obstructions have in the 
past derailed freight trains and piled, we will say basing it on a 
factual story, some 30 freight cars in the ditch and killed 1 or 2 crew 
members, all as a result of some youngster placing a pick in the switch, 
or placing something across the tracks which derailed that train. 

There are, of course, more determined instances where youngsters 
have given us to understand that they had a premeditation for their 
act. They did it with some purpose in mind, perhaps to get some 
good from it in stolen goods. But by and large they don’t seem to 
have a real understanding of just how serious their acts are. 

For this reason we have principally been guided by the fact. that 
about our best course is to attempt to educate the parents into realiz- 
ing that first of all the youngsters, if they are on and about railroad 
property, they are down there unlawfully. Secondly, they are cer- 
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tainly in danger of some injury to themselves, because they don't 
know railroad operation. They are climbing on cars and they can 
easily hurt themselves. Third, they could do something to a track or 
switch which might bring about some tragedy which we are sure 
that the parents would not want brought about, but give no attention 
to that feature in advance. 

We are hopeful that working through committees such as this and 
other groups across the country we might bring parents to a greater 
enlightment of the possibilities of this picture, and just how serious 
it is, particularly since the children range in ages from 4 vears and 
up. This is not strictly a teen-age picture with us. A 4-year-old has 
been known to throw a railroad switch that derailed a motorcar with 
employees in it, causing injury to some of those employees. Who of 
us could Say thata | year old could ever recognize what he was doing. 
o it / 


Therefore, in a case such as that, it certainly is something for the 


or WV hy he was dei 


parents to handle, a we see If. 
I don’t wish te prolong this, Mr. Bobo, from my own standpoint. 


I 
We have two highly recognized heads of railroad police departments 


re also, and we are open to further suggestions. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any figures on the approximate amount oi 
damage, or the ipproximate amount of money that vandalism on rail 
road property over a year’s period or any period which you might 


Mr. DeEWHURST. To be entire ly honest. we have not attempted to 
compile that figure, although we can very well do that, and furnish 
the committee with that subsequently. We did develop a series of 


case facts from 5 or 6 railroads in the Chicago area 


Che information referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6° and reads 
EXxHIpitT No. 6 


MEMORANDUM COVERING INSTANCES OF JUVENILE DEPREDATIONS, WirH RELATED 
IN} MATION, EXPERIENCED BY REPRES rive RAILROADS IN THE CHICA 


RAILROAD A 


Study of files on juveniles involved in incidents occurring between January 1 


1954, and June 1, 1954, indicates the following: 


Two cases involved in the above connection were 

Case No. 1: On March 22, 1954, at approximately 10:30 p. m., advice was 
eceived to the effect that United States mailbox located in suburban Olympia 
Fields Station had been forced open and pilfered Investigation confirmed this, 


liscovery that the pilfered mail had been left in the station. On 


the radiator just below the mailbox was found a homemade steel knife about 
10 inches long which apparently was the tool used to force open the box. 


with the 
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On March 25, it was developed that two juveniles had been arrested for 
breaking in a restaurant in the vicinity of Olympia Fields. These juveniles 
were of 11 and 12 years of age, and with the assistance of the postal inspectors 
these lads were interviewed in their homes which were on the north side of 
the city. After lengthy interrogation they admitted to the depredations in the 
Olympia Fields Station. The boys were charged with breaking into the restau- 
rant and mailbox of the station and were arraigned before a referee in a juve- 
nile home on April 2, 1954, at which time both boys were sent to a private 
boarding school for delinquent boys. 

Case No. 2: On January 23 last, at approximately 5:05 p. m., 3 juveniles 
ranging in age from 9 to 13 years were apprehended in the act of breaking 
Windows on cars stored in Burnside yards. At this time it was established that 
110 windows and several light bulbs and lights were broken. Estimated value of 
damage to equipment was set at $463.82 for repairs and labor. 

The 3 juveniles were removed to the 11th district police station and were 
arraigned before the juvenile officer assigned to the district. At this time the 
case was referred to the juvenile court, scheduled for January 26, 1954. At time 
of arraignment the juveniles readily admitted breaking windows and light 
bulbs but denied that they were responsible for all the damage. 

On January 26, the 3 cases were handled by a referee of the juvenile court 
A petition was filed on one of the juveniles and complaints were signed on 
the two others because of their age. At this time the parents of the boys pro 
tested as to the amount of the damage, and refused to make restitution. The 
case was continued and scheduled for juvenile court, February 10, 1954. At this 
time the boys only admitted to breaking a total of eight windows 

On February 10, the boys and their parents appeared in juvenile court and 
the judge directed that the boys’ parents make restitution for the damage the 
boys had admitted to and the case was continued to April 15. In the meantime 
the boys were placed under the supervision of the juvenile court. 

On April 15, the case again came up in juvenile court and the two boys were 
dismissed and the third did not appear as no petition had been filed against him 

The railroad received in restitution from the juveniles and the parents the 
total of $65 for the damage that was admitted by the 3 defendants. 


RAILROAD B 


Since January 1, 1954, we have had 17 serious cases of depredations to our 
property by juveniles. These depredations consist of stoning trains, tampering 
With signals, placing obstructions on tracks, breaking windows in depots and 
other buildings, stoning employes, vandalism in depots, and damaging freight 
shipments in open cars. The following details pertain to two specific cases: 

We handled a shipment of 5 steel glass-lined tanks, dimensions 38 feet long by 
12 feet in diameter, on open flatcars consigned to a brewery in Chicago. These 
curs were set on team track in our Chicago yard for unloading by the consignee, 
and during the period of time these loads were on the team track 4 boys, ages 
11 to 14, unscrewed the fastenings securing the manhole covers on these tanks 
ind then entered the tanks, where they threw pieces of iron, stones, ete., against 
the sides, fracturing the glass lining. The estimated cost of repairs to this glass 
lining will amount to about $2,000. 

On March 3 and again on June 26, juveniles broke out 15 to 20 windows in our 
suburban station located at 16th and Halsted Streets, Chicago, and in each case 
the cost of repairs will amount to about $50. 


RAILROAD C 


During the period January 1 to June 15, 1954, in the Chicago district of this 
railroad, a total of 84 juveniles were arrested for various offenses: such as 
placing obstruction on tracks, tampering with switches, illegal car riding, throw 
ing stones, at passenger trains, petit larceny, ete. It is estimated that damage 
to railroad property resulting from these illegal acts amouated to $1,900. Each 
case was handled with the juvenile authorities in an effort to prevent recurrence 

Our police officers Gevote approximately one-third of their time to duties caused 
by juvenile depredations, investigations, preventive activities, and court cases. 
etc. During the first 6 months of this year, it is estimated that the cost to this 
railroad to protect its property against illegal acts of juveniles amounted to 
$27,900. 
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about -3 m arch 25, 13 , » boys, y , S, and 10, were 
in connectic ith empty bee ‘ , rocks, ces, and tie plates on 
at West Lake Forest, I 
bout 6 p. m., April 5, 1954, four boys, two 15 years of age and two 
age, were apprehended and admitted breaking into commuters’ auto 
ked on our property at Round Lake, IL, and Grays Lake, I1.; also 
phone from wall at Grays Lake and breaking into our ticket office 
lle, Ill. 
6215 m., May 21, 1954, two 14-year-old boys were appre 
on with throwing switches and breaking 4 switch locks in 
fornia Avenue and our Bloomingdale Road 
bout 1:30 p. m., May 25, 1954, 7 boys, ages 14 to 17, were appre 
hended it mnection with stoning of our suburban trains on May 12 and 14 
the vic ty of River Grove, ILL, in which a number of passengers sustained 
personal injuries 
No. 5: At about 10 a. m., May 24, 1954, 6 boys, ages 183 to 17, were appre 
hended in connection with breaking and damaging our signal-control box and 


wires in the vicinitv of Wrightwood Avenue on the C & E Division 


RAILROAD If 


Following is information requested relative to juvenile depredat 
first 6 months of 1954 and confined to Chicago area: 


141 stone-throwing complaints—broken windows in trains 
21 obstruction cases 
16 depot } irglaries 


62 cases involving depot and signal vandalism 


14 cases involving pilferages from railroad cars 


The approximate cost of vandalism during this 6-month period of time would 
be $21,560. The payroll cost for this same period for men involved in investi 
gating these juvenile depredations amounts to $14,328.12 

During this time we had two juveniles injured while trespassing on our prop 
erty in the Chieago area 

Below are three cases of which the details were provided: 

No. 1: On February 5, 1954, 2 boys, age 15 and 16, respectively, were arrested 
and handled by juvenile authorities for burglarizing our Arlington Heights, II1., 
passenger depot ticket office. The vandalism in this burglary amounted to $100. 

No, 2: On April 17, 1954, a colored boy, age 7, was arrested for trespassing and 
breaking a padlock on a switch and throwing the switch which caused a minor 
derailment to the engine 
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No. 3: On May 19, 1954, 2 boys, both age 10, had tampered with a switch 
lever and derailed an engine which resulted in injury to the conductor on the train. 

In closing, I might state that in the past we have had several cases of van- 
dalism which have resulted in large costs to the railway company, such as 
obstructions on track which caused train air brakes to be placed in emergency 
and the replac ing of wheels flattened cost over $3,000. 

Also, fires attributed to juveniles have run as high as $8,000 or $10,000. 


RAILROAD F 


During first 6 months of 1954 and applying to the Chicago switching district, 
61 juveniles were arrested for placing obstructions on tracks, stoning trains, 
theft, ete.; and 115 juveniles were apprehended (but not arrested) in connection 
with trespassing, stoning trains, malicious mischief, etc., and were warned and 
turned over to their parents. 

In one case involving a boy of 12 who stoned a train, breaking window in a 
caboose, a trainman’s eye was injured, causing hospitalization. 

Mr. Dewnurst. Based on those figures, the cost of vandalism alone, 
aside from payroll costs of police officers and others doing the work, 
aside from personal injury costs to people outside of the railroad 
industry, the cost of vandalism for those 5 railroads during the first 
6 months of this vear amounted to some $30,000. For the vearly 
period that would be some $60,000 in striking an average for 5 rail- 
roads in the Chicago area only. 

The railroads in question are extensive systems and we can only 
presume that probably over a ye ar’s time that fivure would be at least 
$100,000 counting the systems as a whole. Since that consists of only 
5 railroads, and there are actually some 300 to 400 in the country, and 
actually some 124 class I roads, all the big ones, it is a little frightening 
to attempt to reach a specific figure by multiplication simply. We can 
develop facts for you. 

Mr. Boro. It would run into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Dewnrst. By all means. The figure we reached yesterday 
was certainly over a million dollars. We said millions, because it 
strikes us that if the figure is that high in the Chicago area alone, on 
the national scale it would probably reach that high. 

Mr. Bono. Do you have any figures on the number of deaths caused 
by youngsters trespassing and being on railroad property ¢ 

Mr. Dewnuvrst. To the youngsters themselves ? 

Mr. Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Dewnurst. Yes, sir. We have a tabulation which runs back 
for a number of years. The two most recent years, taking the group 
under the age of 14, there were 70 killed. In 1952, there were 74 
killed under the age of 14. I can give you as many other figures as 
you wish. 

* Chairman Lancer. Would you like to file those? 

Mr. Dewnurst. Yes,sir. We obtained those figures from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission figures which are as accurate as we can 
possibly have them. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 7” and 
“Exhibit No. 8” and read as follows:) 
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ExHIsIT No. 7 


Figures from the Interstate Commerce Commission listing number of persons 
killed and injured as a direct result of trespassing on railroad property 


rié ye ahs othe urs Of Adults Total 
) 

Killed Injur Kill Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
1941 133 1 2¢ 1Y8 1, 861 1, 527 2, 146 1, 851 
1942 122 12 110 148 1, 747 1, 33 1,979 1, 605 
1943 14 31 LO 118 1, 468 1, 094 1,715 1, 343 
1944 108 10 82 8S 1, 301 153 1, 491 1, 147 
19 l ; 8 83 1, 324 950 1, 537 1, 164 
104 v1 90) af Sf 1, 395 985 1,542 1, 161 
1947 Ws ] ‘0 65 1, 263 1, 023 1, 400 1,179 
1948 7 1, 256 GSS 1, 370 1,121 
1949 7¢ f 33 57 1,109 M7 1, 218 1, 071 
1950 x2 4 14 55 1, 039 Ws4 1, 165 1,129 
105 68 R2 24 999 RH2 1,091 1, 001 
1952 74 XI 48 58 877 796 999 935 
195: 70 & iY t 852 S11 971 957 


Exuisir No. § 
{From the Chicago Daily News, January 30, 1954] 
Kip TERRORISTS GIVE RAILROADS A SCARE 
SHOOTINGS, ARSON, DERAILINGS TOLD HERI 


By Jay McMullen 


Terrorism and senseless property destruction by juveniles has become a major 
problem on railroads operating out of Chicago. 

Railroad scorecards on juvenile crimes include train-wrecking attempts, tam- 
pering with switches, arson, rock-throwing, property damage and just plain 
mischief. 

All the railroads have been hit. The problem has grown worse since the war, 
railroad police agree. 

In prewar years, about half of the vandalism on railroads was traced to 
juveniles. Now that figure is up to 70 to 75 percent; and getting higher. 

“We don’t want to spoil the fascination of railroads for children; but they’re 
giving the railroads a bad time,” said Henry Dewhurst. 

He is secretary of the protective section of the Association of American 
Railroads 

He said an incomplete survey showed that last year there were at least 2,000 
cases of rail obstruction, most of them attributed to juveniles. 

He emphasized the figures were incomplete and added, “it’s undoubtedly more 
than that.” 

Although railroads are reluctant to reveal the figures on the number of ap- 
parent derailment attempts, one Chicago official said there were 70 on his line 
last vear. 

The track obstructions included such items as rocks, pieces of iron, old rail- 
road ties, or chunks of wood. 

Vigilance by the railroads has prevented disaster. 

One Chicago railroad official reported that last year 3 boys, two of them 8 
and one 7, were caught after they attempted to wreck a crack streamliner in 
another city. 

“They were going to rob the purses of the dead #nd injured,” said the official. 
“They got the idea from comic books.” 

A section crew vehicle hit the obstruction instead. Several men were 
injured. 

Dewhurst said the number of cases of juveniles firing on trains with .22 caliber 
rifles is “‘something to keep railroad people awake nights.” 

He cited a case in the East last year in which a boy in his early teens picked 
off an engineer, wounding him. 
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W. G. Fetzner, chief special agent of the Burlington Railroad, said there are 
more than 1,000 cases of vandalism a year on the Burlington. 

“Most of it involves safety; and calls for high priority investigations,” he 
added. 

“We have more of it now because more areas are built up along our right-of- 
way and there are more children.” 

He cited 1 case of seaseless destruction in which 3 boys broke into a Bur- 
lington roundhouse at 16th Street and Western last year and virtually sacked 
the interior. 

Major casualties were two antique narrow-gage railroad coaches that ran on 
the’ Deadwood line at the Chicago Fair of 1950. 

Cushions were ripped. All windows were broken in both the coaches and the 
roundhouse, 

“The place looked like a cyclone hit it,” he said. 

The boys were caught and placed under court supervision. 

The Chicago & North Western Railroad reported that 288 juveniles were taken 
to court last vear for theft and vandalism. 

Frank M. Ellis, chief special agent, said the railroad has about 100 special 
agents occupied at tracking down youthful wreckers. 

Ellis said there were between 350-400 acts of vandalism on the North Western 
last year that resulted in property damage and delay of trains. 

He estimated damage last year at $100,000, most of it in the Chicago area 

There were about a dozen fires started in commuier stations last year, he said. 

In the Belmont Avenue station, the damage cost $3,300. Three teen-age boys 
were put under court supervision. 

Extensive damage also was inflicted on the Jefferson Park, Park Ridge, Edison 
Park, and Gladstone Park stations, 

In the Forest Park yards last summer, teen-agers broke into 30 pullman cars 
and broke the windows, slashed the seat cushions, broke the overhead lights, 
and washbow!ls and tore out the plumbing. 

Last fall, two 11-year-old boys set fire to the Rogers Park freight house 

In an attempted derailment case, Ellis said a boy who piled two railroad ties 
on the North Western tracks at Harvard, IIL, was traced through his dog 

Agents spotted a dog at the scene next day and followed it home. The boy, 
13, confessed putting the ties there. His dog was with him at the time 

The boy was put in a mental institution, 

Any railroad special agent could cite similar causes by the hour—explaining 
why the Nation’s railroads employ about 8,500 special agents who do nothing 
but track down vandals and thieves, 

Mr. Dewuvrstr. We like to think that through the programs we 
have instituted individually by railroads and association with school 
people, PTA groups and various police agencies, there has been some 
development of the education which has brought about a decrease in 
these figures. Actually they have stayed in recent years pretty much 
about the same. Under 14 years of age, as I mentioned before, 1953, 
70 deaths; 1952, 74; 1951, 68; in 1950, there were 82. Going back to 
1946, they were still under a hundred, but still around 80 or 85. We 
feel that is a very tragic loss of life. As much as we have attempted 
to educate the adults and the youngsters, we feel that the picture can- 
not really show further improvement until the parents and educators 
and everyone that has a relationship with a child can advise him or 
bring him to learn that it is not wise to play around railroad property. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Dewhurst, you have filed with the subcommittee a 
chapter outlining the problem facing vandalism and death of young- 
sters on the American railroads which will become a part of the files 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Dewnurst. Yes, sir, I have one extra. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you file that ? 

Mr. Dewnursr. Yes, sir. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 9” and is on 
file with the subcommittee. ) 
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Phe Cuamman. Mr. Shumaker, did you wish to make a statement ! 
Mr. Suumaxer. I can’t add much to what Mr. Dewhurst has said 
already. He described the picture very accurately. On our railroad 


it is necessary for our age ofiicers to devote about one-third of their 
time to prevent juvenile delinquency and investigate it after it has 
occurred. We have had some very serious wrecks caused by juveniles. 
I don’t know what the answer is. We get active cooperation from all 
of the agencie s having to do with juveniles. We take them all into 
court, and I can’t see much mprovement as the years go by. We still 
cont e to have an awful lot of trouble with young boys and girls, 


most ty MOVs, 
Mir. Boro. Did you bring some pictures along, Mr. Shumaker ? 
Mr. Suumaxker. Yes, I did. 
Mr. Boro. Showing some of the destruction that might have been 


, 


CHLISeCE 

Mr. Suumaker. Yes. Tere is a group of pictures of a wreck that 
was caused at Walton. Ind.. Ln) whi h { people were killed and 1 in- 
jured. The wreck was caused by two young boys putting a bale of 
wire on one of our main tracks. The passenger train picked up this 
bale of wire and shoved it along until it hit a switch point, and it 
became fouled there. and derailed the entire train. 

Mr. Boro, These photographs are part of your permanent record; 


are they not 4 

Mr. SuHumaxer. Yes, sir 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any othe rs th ere ¢ 

Mr. Suumaxer. We have another case here where four young 
fellows threw a main track switch. One of our passenger trains struck 

nd was derailed. These boys were only Sand6. Noone was killed. 
Two passengers and three trainmen were injured. In both instances 
those children came from very good families. 

Mr. Boro, I presume that is just a case where children were playing 
on the railroad tracks with no malicious intent or anything, and just 
threw a switch. 

Mr. Saumaker. I don’t believe so. They were just mischievous and 
wanted to see what pig Lhappen. I don’t believe the boys had any 
idea of the results of their act when they opened that switch, and 
when the Vv put the bale af wire on the tr: ack. 

Mr. Bono, Do you think any type of State law making it more of 
an offense especially directed primarily on juveniles to trespass on 
] rope rty such as railroad property or dangerous property would make 
the parents more aware of their responsibility on educating their 
children to stay away from dangerous areas such as this, or where life 
and limb can be put in danger ? 

Mr. SHumAkKeEr. Yes, I believe it would. In some States we have 
specific laws pertaining to juveniles trespassing on railroads. In most 
of them we do not have. Mr. Dewhurst has a very good résumé of 
the laws in his pamphlet. 

Mr. Boso. I believe one of those particular State laws you felt was 
probably one of the better laws. Which State was that? 

Mr. Dewnurst. In our research to develop something along that 
line, we came across a statute passed in the State of Kentucky ‘which 
in our humble opinion in substance does not possibly do the job that 
might be done, but in principle it most certainly does. Reading one 
section from that which is the most applicable, it states: 
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If the authorized official of a railroad company notifies the parent or guardian 
of a minor in writing that such minor has been found trespassing upon railroad 
property in violation of this act, and thereafter the parent or guardian know 
ingly permits or directs the minor to trespass upon railroad property that has 
been posted as provided in section 1 of this act, or fails to make reasonable 
effort to prevent the minor from so trespassing, the parent or guardian shall be 
fined not less than $10 nor more than $100. 

In principle that is in tune with our own thinking, especi: = when 
we are dealing with youngsters of tender ages. Possibly it might 
awaken some parents. There are many here, including saveelt who 
recognize all the factors involved in a situation like that. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Wood, did you have a statement ? 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Bobo, and Senator Langer, I feel that Mr. Dewhurst 
has given a very complete statement of our position. I would like to 
reemphasize that our primary concern is the safety of the child. If 
we can educate the general citizenry, particularly the parents of 
children, to keep away from railroad tracks, we can save untold misery 
for the child, parents, and the patrons of our railroads. 

Our first concern is essentially the safety of the child. How that 
can be done except through education I cannot say. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bozo. 1 wonder if it would be possible for us to keep these 
pictures just this afternoon and return them by return mail this 
afternoon / 

Mr. Woop. If any of you are interested in destruction that can be 
caused by small children, Senator Langer, you might be interested 
in some of these pictures. 

Mr. Boro. Isn’t this a train that was sold to a foreign government 
that the kids got in ¢ 

Mr. Woop. These pictures are pictures on the South Side of Chicago 
of a train which was being repaired to be sold to the Mexican Govern- 
ment. There were 14 juveniles that got into this train and they 
wrecked the train so completely that it was impossible to sell the train, 
and it had to be junked. The total cost is almost impossible to say. 
These pictures you may have. I think they depict much more clearly 
than anything that I could say what destruction can be brought about 
by young children. 

— children range from 10, most of them 12 years of age to 17, 
only 1 of them was of that age. That, of course, is simply physical 
destruction of property. That can be repaired. However, the much 
more serious side of the picture is when you start to deal with human 
life. I have some pictures of a train wreck caused by a 10-year-old 
boy in Bloomfield, Ind. This lad took a track bolt and he put the 
bolt in the crossover so that the head of the bolt would not slide, and 
he put the nut on the other side. <A local freight train came through. 
It derailed the train. It was a steam train. The rail from the train 
came up, punctured the cylinder, and three men were scalded to death, 
which is probably the most horrible death that could be. 

The thing that impresses me is this: When we apprehended this 
lad, we asked him what his reason was, and he simply stated he wanted 
to see what would happen when the train hit this material in the 
crossover. 

Irrespective of his intent, we have three families now who do not 
have their husbands and fathers. That is something that cannot be 
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figured in money. The destruction is total. You can see where the 
rail came up through the boiler which caused the destruction. 

Here is a picture showing how the derailment was caused, and how 
the bolt was sp ‘liced in this crossover. 

Mrs. Grorcr Orro. Yesterday a good deal was made of trying to 
induce the automobile companies to make their locks more famper- 
proof. In connection with this business of keeping children off rail- 
road tracks, I wonder what the railroad companies might do about 
changing the accessibility of some of the trac ks. In the case of two 
youngsters killed a few years ago on the IC—I live in Hyde Park, 
and we are very proud of the IC running through there—when we 
went to see the railroad people about it. we got tons of literature, 
and offers of people to educate the people about the dangers of the 
track. We see that. But we did not have much success in getting a 
fence up. 

I wonder if we might urge them to make some of this less accessible, 
part i ularly with regard to the little youngsters where there is no 
vicious intent. 

Mr. Dewuvrst. It may not be of any direct benefit to the lady ¢ 
the moment, the answer I would have for that. I do know that ne 
railroads have ieee practical and consistent, attempted to pro- 
vide safeguards of various natures. It is an extremely difficult thing 
recognizing the full length of a railroad’s system for considerable 
to be viven to fencing. An attempt to fence one portion could make 
another one that much more accessible. It is by no means, I can 
assure vou, any lack of forethought on the part of railroad officials 
but it does present a problem both wavs. We recognize that. They 
do attempt to take as many safeguards and precautions from a me- 
chanical and practical standpoint as well as the educational. 

There are some practicalities of a situation like that that present 
themselves which may not be entirely feasible when we get down to it. 
I don’t know quite what else might be said on the question of fencing 
an entire railroad property. It isa very difficult problem, to say the 
least. 

Mrs. Orro. This happened to run right through people’s backyards. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Wew ‘lt ike a 5-minute recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Chairman Lancer. The meeting will come to order. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Amen. 

Would you state your name and position and local address for the 
benefit of the record. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT AMEN, DISTRICT SUPERVISOR, UNITED 
STATES BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Amen. Albert E. Amen, district supervisor, United States Bu- 
reau of Narcotics, room 871, New Post Office Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Boro. You are the district supervisor. What does your district 
cover ¢ 

Mr. Amen. It is called district 9, and comprises the States of Tlli- 
nois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Boro. How much personnel do you have? 
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Mr. Amen. In the Chicago area, at this time we are operating with 
15 agents, and 1 agent downstate, and 1 in Indiana, and 1 in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Boro. You are probably as familiar with the narcotics situation 
in Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin as any man in this particular 
area. Would you give us your ideas as to the narcotic situation as it 
exists in this area today ¢ 

Mr. Amen. I will. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
our principal seizures in the Chicago area are heroin and marihuana. 
While some marihuana is illegally grown locally, the biggest seizures 
we have made during the past 2 years show that large « quantities of 
marihuana reach Chicago from the Mexican border. 

As an illustration of these seizures the following cases amounted to 
this figure in absolute seizures; in 1953, we seized 12614 pounds of 
marihuana, 

Mr. Boro. I think I am familiar with that a little bit. Is this green 
mar ihus ana prepared to roll into cigarettes, or it is bulk marihuana ‘ 

Mr. Amen. It usually comes in prepared. From January 1 to the 
present date, or October 1, to be accurate, we have only seized 24 pounds 
of absolute marihuana that came up from the Mexican border. 

So far as heroin is concerned, it reaches Chicago via the east coast 
of the United States. The principal place is New York City. This 
heroin originates in the Middle East and European countries, but we 
also have seized heroin in this district direct from Red China. 

The heroin seizures for the major cases that we have made in 1953 
amounted to 344 ounces. In 1954 to October 1, 173 ounces. While 
most of our investigations deal with large wholesale sellers, the very 
effective work of the police of this district has been of material assist- 
ance in reducing the availability of heroin which is reflected in the high 
price at which heroin is being sold in a highly adulterated form. The 
availability of heroin and the price is also found to fluctuate in accord- 
ance with the severity of prison sentences imposed on violators. All 
of this, plus the concentrated effort of the police through State and city 
courts to take the addicts off the streets has been effective in enforce- 
ment. 

Our present count of addicts in the Chicago area totaled 5,796. This 
total is arrived at through continuous and regular reports of all addicts 
from Federal, State and local authorities. This cooperative effort is 
progressing satisfactorily, and a continuous total of the number of 
addicts is provided. 

Of that figure, 910 represent individuals under the age of 21. At 
the present time we are training police officers from other areas who 
have been especially chosen for this specialized training. This not 
only helps the police by providing training with experienced agents, 
but also augments our force with the aanuenar help of the experi- 
enced police officers of the State, the City of Chicago Police Depart- 
ment, Cook County sheriff’s office, and other enforcement agencies in 
and around the metropolitan area of Chicago. 

We also work closely and continuously with other districts in ap- 
prehending major violators 

Mr. Boro. What was the price of heroin in 1953 and 1954 in kilo 
lots, if you have made any purchases of that size? 

Mr. Amen. I wouldr: ather discuss prices of heroin immediately after 
this hearing is closed in private session due to the strategies we exercise 
in our investigative procedures. 
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Mr. Boro. Would the same be true as far as mariluana is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Amen. The same is true with marihuana. 

Mr. Boro. I was reading an article here that was handed me by Mrs. 
Higgins this morning, written by Mr. James L. Doherty in the last 
Policemen’s Digest, August 1954, I think it was. He was estimating 
that if there were 10,000 addicts in Chicago, at the current price of 
heroin, and upon the basis of use arrived at, that the business would 
run some place In the neighborhood ot S56 million per year. 

Cutting that down to 5,000 addicts, which you have there, would 
mean it would be in the vicinity of $18 million a year. 

Chairman Lancer. Would you prefer not to answer that question { 

Mr. Amen. At this open session I would rather not answer. | 
would rather discuss it with the Honorable Mr. Doherty and Lois 
Hieven ~- 

Chairman Langer. You can discuss it privately with Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Amen. Thank you. 

Mr. Boro, Do you think that the narcotic situation is going up or 
going down in this particular area, Mr. Amen ? 

Mr. Amen. According to our own statistical reports which include 
the Chicago Police Department reports, and other law enforcement 
agencies, I believe there isa slight decline at this time. 

Mr. Bore , The penalt les In the ( ‘hicago area are rather rough either 

State or Federal courts, is that correct ? 

Mr. Amen. That is correct. 

Mr. Bono. I notice Mrs. Higgins said this morning that there was 
at times discrimination as to whether a man would be tried in a State 
court or a Federal court. Would you have any answer to her as to 
the reason for that? , 

Mr. Amen. There are times when we adopt a case from the police 
department and the purpose ot adopting the case 1S SO that we can 
get custody to start an investigation that would lead into interstate 
traffic. That is the principal reason as to why we adopt certain cases 
from the police departments. 

Then there are times w hen we senda Federal case to the State where 
they have already developed a case, and have an indictment returned 
and trial is pending. We find we do much better to send that offender 
into the State courts, so he can get whacked pretty hard there. 

Mr. Boro. Do you feel that the inauguration of the Boggs Act and 
the stiff penalties in Chicago and Illinois have materially cut down 
the traffic ? 

Mr. Amen. Definitely. 

Mr. Borso. In Indiana and that particular area is there a narcotic 
problem in that area? 

Mr. Amen. Three weeks ago we arrested four people in the city 
of Indianapolis, and we seized 47 ounces of heroin from them, which 
would indicate beyond doubt that they do have a narcotic problem 
in the State of Indiana. 

Mr. Boro. You have 15 men working in the Chicago office. They 
are on call to the Indianapolis office to work on cases down there? 

Mr. Amen. Not only them, but if we need agents to augment our 
force, we call them in from anywhere in the United States through 
the headquarters office in Washington. 

Mr. Boro. I believe it was testified before the subcommittee in 
Washington by Commissioner Anslinger, and I might be wrong on 
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this, that Milwaukee at one time was a serious area as far as the nar- 
cotics traffic is concerned. Has that problem been alleviated in the 
Milwaukee area ? 

Mr. Amen. It has been somewhat. I might say this with respect 
to the Milwaukee Police Department. They are doing an excellent 
job in handling their own problems of narcotic addition and narcotic 
selling within their city. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Amen, the narcotics that were found in Indianapolis 
and Milwaukee and other areas, is that shipped into Chicago and 
transshipped out into these areas or does it go directly into those areas ¢ 

Mr. Amen. Chicago is the source of supply for several of the States 
that border the State of Illinois, such as Wisconsin, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and several of the others. 

Mr. Boro. I believe you made a recent case here in Chicago against 
two men—Tomasello was one man—that the narcotics were destined 
for outside of the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Amen. That is true. In that instance, we arrested those two 
defendants last week. They would not sell any Chicagoan. They 
supplied the city of New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Bono. Have you had any difficulty, Mr. Amen, with the so- 
called Mexican heroin? There is a way you can tell it from the 
others ? 

Mr. Amen. You can tell Mexican heroin through its color. It is 
vellow or brownish. We have not bought nor seized any of that 
heroin in this area. 

Mr. Bono. To your knowledge has there been any increase in the 
Chicago area in the influx of marihuana in the year of 1954? 

Mr. Amen. I don’t believe there has been an increase so far as we 
can ascertain at this time. 

Mr. Boro. Would you have any estimate as to the amount of 
marihuana that might come into Chicago in a year’s time ? 

Mr. Amen. The only estimate I could give you are the figures I 
related, and I could not go beyond that. I can only go on what we 
factually know as to what we absolutely seize. 

Mr. Boro. Would you say that among the people that sell mari- 
huana—is it sold mostly to youngsters or would it be sold to the adult 
group ? 

Mr. Amen. I believe there is some sold to youngsters, without a 
question of doubt. I likewise feel that the majority of it is sold to 
adults. That is predicated upon the fact that our honkeytonk night 
clubs, various individuals employed therein do sell our undercover 
agents, which would indicate that adults are buying quite a bit. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find a great deal in the musicians group and the 
jive places and so forth? Is that absolutely true in Chicago? 

Mr. Amen. That is true and correct. That statement comes from 
musicians whom we have apprehended and given us statements to 
that effect. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find that when these agents are in these par- 
ticular spots, and there is a lot of jazz music, that usually there is a 
group of young individuals that frequent these dances and so forth? 

Mr. Amen. That is right. 

Mr. Bozo. And whether or not they use marihuana, they are thrown 
in close proximity to it. 

Mr. Amen. They are shoulder to shoulder with those who do use it. 
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Mr. Bono. Would you have any recommendations of a personal 
nature, Mr. Amen, especially on the marihuana traffic? Do you sub- 
scribe to the theory that the person who starts on marihuana, if he 
is emotionally disturbed in some way or other, and after continued 
use, he will probably go into the more strong drugs like heroin ? 

Mr. Amen. I feel like every marihuana smoker is a potential heroin 
or cocaine addict at some future date. I don’t mean that all do, but 
each one is certainly a potential risk. 

Mr. Boro. Have you found any use of marihuana in the so-called 
upper economic class of voungsters ¢ 

Mr. Amen. Very sel lom have we run into young individuals from 
the better and more regulated families that use marihuana. 

Mr. Boro. I was interested in Los Angeles to learn that they had 
arrested great numbers. I don’t say great numbers, but 30 or 40 
youngsters, some driving Jaguars and Cadillac automobiles, that were 
using marihuana as a lark. They had tried everything else. Their 
parents had given them all the money and automobiles, and whisky 
did not satisfy them any longer, and they went to marihuana. 

Mr. Amen. We don’t have that situation here, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Boso. You would not have come in contact through your 
department with any of the so-called dangerous drugs ? 

Mr. Amen. We have many complaints that come from the citizenry 
requesting that we investigate those particular types of people. They 
are referred to the United States Food and Drug Administration, 
because we lack jurisdiction. 

Mr. Bono. But there have been a number of complaints from citizens 
whether they were founded or unfounded ? 

Mr. Amen. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. I believe that is all I have. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Amen. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Lancer. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Bono. Mr. Sidney Williams. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Lancer. Is Mrs. Olson of the police department present ? 

Mr. Bono. Would you have a seat, please ? 


STATEMENT OF MARILYNN G. OLSON, POLICEWOMAN IN CHARGE, 
WOMEN’S DIVISION, CHICAGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mrs. Outson. Thank you. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you give us your name and your position and your 
local address for the record ? 

Mrs. Otson. Yes, sir. Marilynn G. Olson, policewoman in charge, 
Chicago Police Department. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have a statement to present ? 

Mrs. Orson. Yes. Before I begin the statement, inasmuch as many 
phases of our work have been discussed by others, I will limit mine 
to our investigations regarding missing girls and young women. 
Before we go into that, I would like to tell you that the women’s 
division is comprised of 84 policewomen and 40 ‘police matrons. 

Investigations regarding missing girls have disclosed one thing 
that is a great asset in their flight from parents and home—this being 
the accessibility of transportation offered by truckdrivers engaged in 
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long-distance hauling. Our Chicago girls can be many, many miles 
away from this city before they are actually missed, due to the prac- 
tice of truckdrivers taking these girls as passengers. This same thing 
is true of out-of-town runaways who are apprehended in this city. 
- proof of this, I would like to cite the following examples: 

Two juvenile girls, 15 years of age, left their home in Clinton, 
ia a, and hitchhiked to Chicago via truck and soon, following their 
arrival, were in police custody as sex de ‘linquents. These girls were 
apprehended in Chicago on three occasions following their original 
flight from home, and each time had been picked up by truckdrivers on 
the highway. 

2. A destitute 19-year-old girl was handled by policewomen in 
Chicago who came here from Holcomb, Mo., seeking employment. 
She, too, arrived by assistance of truckdrivers. } 

A 17-year-old girl from Allentown, Pa., was found wandering 
simleaty about a bus depot, and questioning disclosed she had been 
brought to Chicago by an unknown truckdriver and spent several 
nights with him in a hotel of poor reputation. 

4. A 20-year-old girl from a small town near Chattanooga, Tenn., 
came to Chicago in a truck and was soon arrested on charges of pros- 
titution and loitering. Following a sentence in the house of correc- 
tion, she went home, but soon returned to Chicago, again by truck, 
bringing a 16-year-old girl with her. Both girls came to the attention 
of the police department because of loitering in a bus depot. They 
later were sent back home. 

We offer the above to this committee with the request that consider- 
ation be given to the enactment of legislation which would provide 
severe punishment to truckdrivers who provide transportation to 
juveniles, both boys and girls; young girls and women. We further 
would state that this is also a means of tr: ansportation for juveniles and 
young girls who have escaped from State institutions. 

Chairman Langrr. Do these truckdrivers bring them across State 
lines ¢ 

Mrs. Otson. Yes, sir. They are picked up anywhere along the high- 
way. Most every month you will have occasions where girls or young 
women past the juvenile years have come into Chicago by hitchhiking 
with mostly interstate truckdrivers. 

Our second suggestion for consideration of the committee for possi- 
ble legislation is strict licensing and registration of all persons em- 
ployed by publication companies to canvass business places and pri- 
vate homes for the purpose of selling magazine subscriptions. On 
occasion these companies employ persons, particularly teenagers, who 
are listed as missing persons, and because of their moving from plac e 
to place so frequently it is practically impossible to locate them. The 
following points are to be considered over and above the request for 
licensing and registration: 

1. Verification of identity by parents and/or guardian. 

Verification of age by birth certificate and parents (parents must 
ver ty because many youngsters have altered or false birth certificates 
in their possession) . 

3. Proper chaperonage for the crew members (at present young 
boys and girls are employed in the same crews and travel constantly 
from State to State with little thought given to their protection). 
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4. That publication companies be required to have women inter- 
viewers for prospective female employees. 

5. Use of proper and respectable hotels, with good reputation for 
housing the magazine crews while traveling. 

6. That full and exact information be given to prospective employ- 
ees with reference to salary and expense accounts. According to infor- 
mation learned, salaries are not paid to individuals but held “in 
account” and employees must get permission of crew managers to draw 
any money which is actually due them. 

Chairman Lancer. Does that mean crew members getting maga- 
zine subscriptions and things of that kind ? 

Mrs. Otson. Yes, sir. They band together. They might have any- 


where from 15 to 30 or 40 in a crew, and it will be comprised of young 
boys and girls usually over the age of 18. However, there is not ade- 


quate chaperonage or thought given to what they might do in the 
Various cities. 
Mr. Bono. Most of them are under the age of 21 
Mrs. Otson. You will find most of them are. They are looking for 
the adventure of travel. It seems to have a glamorous attachment. 
Mr. Boso. Have you found any in Chicago that were under 18 ¢ 
Mrs. Outson. On rare occasions. We did once, several years ago. 
However, she had presented a false birth certificate. 
Mr. Boro. Did she appear young ? 
Mrs. Otson. No, not too young. She could have passed for 18 with- 
out too much thought. 
Mr. Boro. Evidently there is not much investigation given into 
ieir background. 
Mrs. Otson. Not apparently. If they come in and say their name 
and age is such, the \ don’t check too muec i. 
Mr. Bono. Do they bring these crews from Cincinnati to Chicago 
na trom Chicago they might vo to Milwaukee ? 
Mrs. Otson. They seem to recruit them in any city they stop. 


+} 


You will see the ads appearing in newspapers and an interview will 
be in such and such a hotel room, seeking prospective employees who 
are WI! oe to travel as sales personne! 


Mr. Bono. Where do the crews usually stay in a city ¢ 

Mrs. Otson. We have found some of them are staying on the near 
North Side. Others have been staying down around the 1200 block 
on Wabash and Michigan. There are a few hotels there that they 
stop At. They are the lower class hotels. 

Mr. Boro. Does that present a real problem? This is the first time I 
have heard about these magazine matters. Do you give supervision 
to them when you know they are in town? 

Mrs. Ouson. No. We are not able to unless some particular in- 
outs is called to our attention. We particularly are asking this. 
We had a communication in the past 3 weeks from the mother of a 
19-year-old girl near Cincinnati, Ohio, who said that her daughter 
had written to her that she was being more or less held, though she 
wanted to come Ose and she was afraid that the daughter was being 
molested and maybe harmed in some way. 

When we went in on that investigation, we learned that she was to a 
certain degree not being permitted to go home but she was not forcibly 
being held. We did find an assault case through talking to a few of 
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the other girls. The man went into court on a rape charge, and he was 
discharged. That girl was 21, and there was doubt as to whether 
there was force used or not. 

These two girls we have since found employment for in the city, 
and they are going to remain here under somewhat our supervision. 
We have contact with them. 

Mr. Boro. Would the Fede ral Mann Act cover any of these 4 

Mrs. Orson. Not that particular instance. They were recruited 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, these two particular girls, and came in on their 
own and joined this crew in Chicago. That was a crew of approxt- 
mately 25, 

Mr. Bono, They came and joined the crew here / 

Mrs. Otson. T] ley joined the crew here. They were not brought 
In. 

Mr. Boro. Do these boys and girls pay their own expenses in 
going from one State to another ? 

Mrs. Otson. No; they are given bus transportation. There is also 
the provis ion that when they do leave the employ of the company, 
they will be given a nonreturnable or nonrefundable ticket to their 
home. 

When these girls were brought into our custody, we obtained from 
the company who employed them bus tickets to send them back home 
when they had finished here. However, in the meantime they found 
employment, so they were going to use that for a visit to go back to 
their homes and let their mothers know for sure they were all right. 

Mr. Bono. Do many of them, other than these two, ever come to 
the attention of the police, and the police bureau, for acts which they 
have committed? Maybe they were drinking in a bar, and so forth. 

Mrs. Ouson. Not too frequently. We do have occasions. 

Mr. Bono. They are just in town and out in a very short time. 

Mrs. Otsen. They spend a few days here and they are out, and they 
might be gone 2 or 8 months and be back and spend a few more days. 

Mr. Boso. Would you have any idea as to the number that might 
visit Chicago in any one year / 

Mrs. Oxsen. It would be almost impossible to say. They are in 
and out of the city at all times. 

Mr. Boro. Those ads appear in the paper almost continuously. 

Mrs. Orsen. They are very frequent. 

Mr. Boro. Yes. 

Chairman Langer. Under your State law, a girl of 18 has a right 
to go into a bar and get a dr ink ? 

Mrs. Ousen. Yes, sir, she does. 

Chairman Lancer. Why are you going to chaperone them / 

Mrs Oxsen. It is not particularly what they might do in that way, 
but their living arrangements and their hotel arrangements. They 
don’t give very much thought to the well-being of those youngsters. It 
is more or less giving them ‘the opportunity to do things that might lead 
them into more serious things. 

Chairman Lancer. Do you define a juvenile as a girl under 18 or a 
girl under 21 

Mrs. Ousen. A juvenile is a girl under 18. 

( eee an Lancer. I do not see how you are going to stop a girl 
over 18 who has a job with a magazine company from going out and 
soliciting magazine subscriptions. 
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Mr. Ovsen. That is all right. But they seem to get in other things 
asa result. It is a haphazard way of traveling and of life. They 
are constantly coming into contact with the wrong type of people in 
the hotels the are living in. There is little thought given to good 
living while they are out. 

Mr. Boro. Are the girls in the same position as boys? From 18 to 
21, do they come before a juvenile court ? 

Mrs. Otsen. They are adults. 

Mr. Bono. The boys are not adults until they are 21? 

Mrs. Orsen. The boys come under the boys court. 
msome of the girls come into a laroe city with those crews. That is 
the beginning of coming from a small town for employment purposes. 
Phen when they get into the city, many are destitute when they leave 
that employ, and they get into the field of prostitution or similar 
things, or become more or less a state charge, because of lack of funds 
to provide for themselves. 

‘Then you have the problem of trying to return them to their homes. 

Mr. Bopo, ] Can see whe re some legislation might be helpful as far 
as boys are concerned, but Illinois and some States, as far as girls are 
concerned, I do not see, as long as they are considered adults, how 
that would help. , 

Mrs. Ox_sen. We have learned that some cities require that they 
register and they clear through a registration agency when they come 
nto the city. We have many occasions where mothers will write that 
their daughters are missing, and they are employed by such and such 
acompany. When we go to check with that company, they don’t have 
adequate records to tell us where they are or if they are actually em- 
ployed there. Then it becomes a problem of searching for that 
voungster whose mother still maintains that they are here in the 
city in that company’s employ, and to give that mother satisfaction. 
That is how we come in contact with them so many times. That is 
whv we request registration. 

Mr. Boro. The staff of the subcommittee will certainly look into 
that, and try to come up with a recommendation because I have been 
familiar with these magazine salesmen and the way some of these 
girls sell magazines is almost a crime. I think you have made a very 
worthwhile statement. 

Mrs. Orson. We have one point to bring out; whether it would be 
possible for consideration, I don’t know. In this last group that we 
came in contact with, young girls were told that their salary would 
be approximately $225 a month and that their expenses would be 
paid, traveling and living. However, after they were in the employ 
of the company, they learned that they were being given approxi- 
mately $2.50 a day for food and incidentals. When they had accumu- 
lated an amount of money—in this instance it was very minor, because 
they had not been employed but 2 weeks—however, when their money 
is more or less put into an account, and they draw against it, if you 
had $60 coming, you would not get that $60. It would be held in the 
account. If you wanted it for a pair of shoes or an item of clothing, 
you would have to request it from the crew manager. It is not given 
to you. Itis more or less a drawing account. 

When we questioned the supervisor of the publication company, 
he said there is no such thing as a salary. We also learned, and the 
Internal Revenue agents were brought in on the discrepancy as to 





Re 
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income tax and social security. They are carrying out that investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Boro. We certainly appreciate your bringing this to our atten- 
tion. Did you have any further recommendations ¢ 

Mrs. Otson. No. 

Mr. Bozo. Thank you. 

Chairman Langer. Thank you. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Boso. Miss Virgil Payne. 


STATEMENT OF MISS VIRGIL PAYNE, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOMES, AND MRS. MARIAN 
LEARY, DIRECTOR, FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOME, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Miss Payne. I have with me Mrs. Leary, who is the director of the 
local home here. 

Mr. Bono. Would you state your names and local addresses and 
affiliation for the record? 

Miss Payne. I am Miss Virgil Payne, the national executive direc- 
tor of Florence Crittenton Homes Association. Our office is at 608 
South Dearborn in the Transportation Building, suite 1116. 

Mrs. Leary. Mrs. Marian Leary, 2678 West Washington Boulevard, 
the director of the Florence Crittenton Home in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Bono. Miss Payne, vou represent the Florence Crittenton 
Homes on the national level as executive secretary ¢ 

Miss Payne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Would you state to us the purpose of the Florence Crit- 
tenton Homes 4 

Miss Payne. The association is the national organization formed 
by the 51 Florence Crittenton Homes throughout the United States. 
We have one in the Senator’s home State which is a very good one. 

Chairman Lanoer. Fargo, N. Dak. They have done a magnificent 
job. 

Miss Payne. Yes, sir. It is a splendid home. 

Chairman Lancer. Perfectly magnificent. 

Miss Payne. The function of the organization is to help in the de- 
velopment of program standards for unmarried mothers, and to make 
common knowledge to the homes and interpretation of the causes of 
unmarried motherhood, and help families themselves with modern- 
day services to those girls. 

Mr. Bozo. How many girls would you provide service to in the 
period of a year, do you have an annual report there ¢ 

Miss Payne. Yes, I do. During the past full year, we provided 
services to approximately 5,400 some odd girls. Of course, that is a 
small portion of the girls who receive such care. This happens to be 
the only national organization. The Salvation Army has some re- 
gional organizations, but this is the nationwide figure for Florence 
Crittenton. 

Mr. Bono. Do you have a breakdown of the ages of these girls? 

Miss Payne. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Borwo. Could we have that? 

Miss Payne. Yes. I have been interested here talking about juve- 
niles and the age bracket, under 18 there were 41.25 percent of the 
girls; 19 and under 50 percent of the total. 
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We have a feeling that with the girls whom we serve that they may 
be over 18 and still be immature. ‘That is, age is not the maturity line 
that we use. We might have some people come to us In the 20’s or 


even 30’s and still have an immaturity which would be comparable to 
many juveniles. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have among these girls a breakdown as to the 
edu ational backeround ot these cvirls ¢ 

Miss Payne. Yes, we do have that breakdown; 2.7 percent of these 
girls are college craduates: 9.7 of them have attended college some; 


l 
34.3 percent are high-school graduates; 37.3 have attended high school 
partially ; 9.6 are eighth grade graduates, and 6.4 stopped school some- 
place during their grammar grades. 
~ Mr. Boro. Approximately 80 percent of them at least have had 
some high-school work and a great number of them have graduated 
from high school. 

Miss Payne. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. That would be mostly girls that were 18 years of age and 
under, I presume. 

Miss Payne. Yes 

Mr. Boro. We have been told that : the ‘re were ap proxim: ate ly 6.000 
I think the Bureau of Vital Statistics gave that—illegitimate births 
n the Chicago area last year. Could you give us some information 
on the general situation / 

Miss Payne. Yes. Florence Crittenton in the State of Illinois 
Mrs. Leary will be able to give you the number served here in Chi- 
cago—but a total of 186 were served in the State of Illinois. We have 
2 Florence Crittenton homes, 1 in Peoria and 1 here. That is 186 
Illinois girls were served: 151 of that number were served in Illinois. 
The others went out of the State because there is a general mobility 
for service for the unmarried mother 

Mr. Boro. One of the concerns of this subcommittee would be that 
some of these children that are born to these unmarried mothers might 
later become delinquents. What is your feeling on that? Do you 
make any provision along that line? 

Miss Payne. Our boards throughout the United States are people 
of very high standing. They interest themselves in social action as 
well as in service to the unmarried mother. In most of our homes we 
will not accept a girl who wishes to re linquish her baby if she has plans 
for placement of her baby privately. Part of the agreement of service 

that any baby who is relinquished by a Florence Crittenton girl 

hat be done through a licensed : anion agency. The purpose of that 
is to safeguard babies, give them good hanes if the y are placed. We 
know from our experience that very many of these girls themselves 
are daughters of unmarried mothers. W e see the pattern running 
within family groups, of course, and we have the feeling that some of 
these babies who are kept by this mother out of wedlock, even though 
she does marry the alleged father, that there is a chance that that 
child will have the type of home that will perpetuate this same thing. 

Mr. Bono. Even if the girl herself wanted to place the baby for 
adoption, it ogg (still have to go through a licensed agency ? 

Miss Payne. Yes, it does. 

Mrs. See That is right. 

Chairman Lanorer. And in every case the State’s attorney is 
contacted ? : < 
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Miss Payne. That is right. We know that there is this gray market 
in babies. Somebody will place a baby hoping later the placement 
will be approved and made legal. Every now and then we run into 
that. We hear nationwide of these placements on the side. But we 
make very effort possible to keep our own organization out of that. I 
think we doa pretty vood job. 

Mr. Boso. The other adoptions that are not made by the girl are 
handled by the home itself, or through the licensed agency ¢ 

Miss Payne. No. We have felt it dangerous and not good social- 
work practice to also do adoption studies. Our case workers are not 
trained for that. We feel it takes a special training for that. Our 
homes make us have children’s agencies that are licensed for adoption 
placement. We have only three homes over the United States that 
really are licensed for adoption study and placement. 

Mr. Boro. Have you reached any general conclusion in your years 
of experience as to the circumstances surrounding these girls that 
might become mothers out of wedlock ? 

Miss Payne. Yes. We have changed in our idea and judgment 
of the girl. We feel that this is a svmptom of behavior, just as there 
are many other symptoms of maladjustment. This is one of her at- 
tempts to resolve some emotional conflict in her life which usually 
has its roots in an early home situation, the lack of security, the lack 
of affection, the lack of having had built for her in herself a feeling 
of the worth of herself as an individual. We feel that comes originally 
of course from the family, but after a child leaves the confines of the 
close family group, the neighborhood also, and the school, would con- 
tribute to that same thing. 

We find that oirls that 20 to neighborhood houses and have access 
to them—and I like to think in terms of the boys, too, because even 
though we don’t deal with them, we feel that their problem is the same, 
that the young peo} le who have wholesome homes and wholesome 
neighborhood activities are the one who come to us less often. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find among the girls coming to you that any of 
them attribute the use of alcohol or the use of drugs to their situation ? 

Miss Payne. I have not found that throughout the United States. 
Mrs. Leary might tell us whether that is true in Chicago. 

Mrs. Leary. During the past year we have had just one instance 
in which the girl had been employed i in Washington and had come to 

Chicago. She claimed she learned to drink in Washington where 
amen was quite gay. She had come to Chicago and continued her 
gaiety. Her situation developed from a drinking situation. That is 
the only one we ever have had. 

Miss Payne. I thought we might find that when I first began this 
work, 

Mrs. Leary. She was a very immature girl. She was a civil- 
service worker and was not mature in the first place. The whole 
pattern was not drinking. 

Mr. Boro. We found in the Booth Hospital in San Francisco that 
10 or 15 percent of the girls said they blamed it on alcohol, and they 
would get drunk and be taken advantage of. Did you have any other 
suggestions or recommendations along this problem that you think 


might be helpful ? 
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Miss Pay NE. Of course, We feel that some assistance can be gviven 
these girls now in their immaturity. They stay ina Florence Crit- 
tenton Home for a matter of a few months. They are subjected to 
guidance and supervised living. If that can help them in a matter of 

few months, the same help can be given them in a community over a 
longer period of time if it is not given them in their home. I am 
sympathetic with insisting that parents do a better job. But some 
parents are doing as good a job as they know how to do. We can't 
force people to do better than they know how to do. 

So it would seem to me that we need to stress he ‘Iping them know 
how to do better first. I don’t know how we can do that. The people 
who need it least are the ones who 70 to P 1 A’ Ss. If we could get the 
other groups interested in PTA’s, if we could make parents see the need 
of solidifying a broken home in some way, and if they can’t do that, 
recognize their problem SO they substitute through neighborhood 
facilities some of the things that a home lacks. If the parents can’t 
do that, then I think some neighborhood social workers or schools or 
someone else would need to be cognizant of the situation and help. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find that many of these girls come from broken 
homes ? 

Miss Payne. Yes. I would say a very high percentage; wouldn't 
you ¢ 
~ Mrs. Leary. Not only broken, but probably underprivileged homes 
where the conditions are very bad. 

Miss Payne. We did a special study in Seattle of 100 such girls, 
and we found over half of them had been deprived of one parent or 
both, just in that small sampling. 

Mr. Boso. I was surprised as I looked over your report at the 
youngness of some of these girls, and wondered what type of parents 
they would have that children of such tender age would get in such 
difliculties. 

Mrs. Leary. It is interesting in our younger group at the present 
time. One-fourth of the younger group come from very privileged 
families. 

Mr. Bono. You mean that they have all the material possessions 
that a person can have? 

Mrs. Leary. All the material possessions. They have plans for 
vood schooling for the children, and they are cle: arly frustrated with 
what they are coming into with the girls. 

Mr. Boso. Do you find that the girls you serve in Chicago and in 
your homes throughout the Nation, do they come from the loc ality in 
which the hospital or home is in? 

Mrs. Leary. At the present time the Chicago home has 90 percent 
of its inhabitants local Chicago girls. The other 10 percent are the 
ones that are hiding at the time from their family situations, and h: ave 
come on a referr: al. from very good agencies in other States. 

Chairman Lancer. Have you any objections to filing this report 
eau the committee ? 

Miss Payne. I would be very happy. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 10.” and reads 
as follows:) 
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Exnuipir No. 10 


FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOMES ASSOCIATION REPORT OF SERVICES, 


1953 
FACTS OF FLORENCE CRITTENTON SERVICES AND OF THOSE WHO ARE SERVED 
PART I. INTRODUCTION 


Records of the past 2 years show considerable extension of service to girls in 
their own residences, prior to admission to the residence and also the period 
folowing. As a consequence, the average length of residence, 72 days in 1953, 
ndicates but a part of the service. 

Houston, Tex., provided complete service to 152 girls in their own residences ; 
Cleveland reports 222 girls making application for service. Of this number, all 
received council, but some other plan was indicated for 55 of the number. While 
139 girls were received in the home, a total of 219 were given Case-work service 

r fairly long periods. Detroit carried a service load of 55 in addition to the 
396 who were in residence. With a total of 914 applications for Detroit in 1953, 
and intake interviews for 678 of this number, the social-service department was 
unusually busy. Seattle carried 53 cases for further service after residence and 
gave initial service to 24 girls who did not enter the Florence Crittenton Home. 

Without doubt many other Florence Crittenton homes are likewise adding to 
their services, which certainly aids in normal adjustment subsequent to the 
birth of a baby. This can be a very positive service. 

Summaries contained in this report present a nationwide picture of Florence 
Crittenton services. Comparisons of your own program to the national permits 
adjustments in interpretation or program emphasis, as analysis would seem to 
indicate. Objective evaluation of the past year assists in setting the direction for 
the future. 

In most instances material is furnished in relation to groups of member 
agencies rather than individually. Such presentation is equally valuable, elimi- 
nates any personalization, and permits review of one’s own program in relation 
to the others. 


PART IT 


Service provided by Florence Crittenton maternity homes, 


source of referrals, 
length of stay, and something of the staff of the home. 


TABLE 1.—1953 service to girls compared to that of the previous year 
Number Number of girls served Days service 
Agency grouping homes in 
up ’ 
I 52 1953 1952 1953 
I 7 778 1, 637 140, 656 106, 668 
I 1 1, 293 1, 283 97, 627 4.1297 
Itt 22 1,670 1,751 12 74 133, 
1\ S 2x0) 296 20, 319 22 697 
rotal 48 021 4, 967 3"), 776 36 ) 


Added to this number of girls served are another 506 who received counseling, 
health, financial, and other services in their own homes. 


TABLE 2.—Babies served in 1952 and 1953 


Agency grouping 


re ies se ad 
Number Number of babies served 


homes in 
group 


Days service 


1953 1952 1953 


1952 
of: 7 1, 239 1, 151 28, 003 24,517 
es 11 710 839 31, 176 26, 752 
iil 22 831 709 18, 924 16, 869 
IV. 8 210 217 5, 094 4, 309 
Total 48 2, 990 2, 916 83, 197 72. 447 
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These tables, 1 and 2, apply to services given in institutions or supervised 
boarding homes for unmarried mothers. The 2,916 babies served in 1953 is 
increased by &3, for whom Houston, Tex., provided funds for health and welfare 
service and supervision outside their institution or boarding homes, 

In a careful study of reports, it is evident that there is an increasing transfer 
of babies directly from the hospital of delivery to the nursery of the adoption 
agency Sometimes “days service to babies” are reported when the reporting 
agency has no nursery The conclusion is that even though the home doesn’t 
operate a nursery, responsibility financially is accepted. 





TABLE 3 Groupings with similar capacity showing experience and residence of 


; 


director and number of staff living in 


lem 
Nu taff esidence 
( 
ll ay Y / ‘ 
I O 9 { ( 
} 
{ 
x { { { 
; 4 2 l 
{ { | 2 2 l 
4( l 


Among the 15 directors with social-work training, 9 have master degrees in 
social work. Health-trained persons may be registered nurses, public-health 
trained, or practical. “Other” includes a variety of administrative, management, 
or homemaking experience. 

It might be well to explain that even though two homes report no staff member 
in actual residence, a person is on duty at all times. 

A special review of the standard of service provided by the homes in which 
the directors live out shows a high program standard, showing that the director’s 
residence “in” or “out” is not a determining factor in the success of a program. 
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TABLE 4.—Study by percent of occupancy in relation to number of employees, 
training of director, and salary 


Number of employ 


h 
er 


Cal ty grouping Percent 5 Sal ry of 
occupancy directo 
Full Part SW H Other 
I 
59 2 l l $2, 400 
l 2 l O00 
78 2 7 l :, 600 
4 52 2 } ] 2, 450 
83 4 1 1 2, 400 
42 2 2 ] 2,100 
61 2 0 ] 1, 800 
2 5 l 2, 100 
} 54 2 0 ] 1, 800 
lv 20 
RO j ] 4, 80K 
f 5 0 $. HOO 
} 2 2 ] 1, 000 
? 4 5 I 600 
s f l l 4, 200 
( 4 2 l 2, 7M 
SI 4 1 1 OU 
ss 93 0 1 ». 76K 
30 to 39 
¢ l 5M 
l 2, 400 
ay s l l 1, SOU 
' ”) s 4 1010 
82 0 4, SOK 
¢ 5Y 12 2 l 5, 280 
f 7 2 l 1, ¥SO 
- st s { A 
S 2 ] 2.700 
st 2 4,2 
64 l l } ( 
is I 
t ol l 4 
4 
RQ 3 4. 2¢ 
64 18 ; f " 
) s 2 6, 024 
4 4 4 Wx 
SO l7 0 l 5. SO 
t 17 & 0 l 2 7s 
102 2 l 4, SU) 


One measure of a service is by its use, consequently it is good to consider 
percents of occupancy of a facility. Numbers used within capacity groupings 
serve only for purpose of tabulation, and are not identifying. Such a study 
becomes more objective when information is not personalized 

Various factors interfere with the use of a service or contribute to its use. 
Kirst of all, those who require a service for their own use or to make referrals 
need to know of it. One home has recently reported 46 applications within 1 
month immediately following special publicity. 

Next those who know of a service must have respect for it No amount of 
interpretation substitutes for standards, 

Each may analyze his own situation and if the percent of occupancy remains 
low, there are evidently factors which require adjustment. 

Information presented in tables 3 and 4 permits each one to recognize his own 
in relation to others in similar groups, but without identification of the others. 

It may be significant that No. 5 of the group with capacities 15 or under, hav- 
ing 4 full-time staff members, has an 83-percent occupancy while all the other 
services within groups 1 and 2 having but 2 staff members drop far below that 
percent of occupancy . 

Certainly No. 10 in group 4, capacity 30 to 39, should evaluate the need for 
more staff members. 

These two tables can be very meaningful for board use in studying staff needs. 
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TABLE 5 Source of Florence Crittenton referrals 


Ni t I I t of total 
f rr 
2 ) 2 19 
( r R23 F 28 8.7 6. f 
52 2 91 0 
! 444 { 11. 11.5 
Other 238 74 6 8.7 
Red Cr ; 9 ) 8 
r 27 9 6 
( ] 108 14 2.8 2.4 
Hos SI } 2.1 4 
| ( AE s 8.1 0) 
( l 108 1 2. 8 2 
A r 67 61 con 1.4 
Fa 479 49 4 11.6 
Fr 2 07 1 9.2 
7 57 l 13. 4 
Oo 29 g j 
Lot Bl 4 304 100. 0 100.0 


Numbers of referrals coming through “Family,” “Self,” ‘Friends,’ and 
“Others” nearly equals the 35.8 percent made by “Social service agencies.” 
Kteferrals made by the latter have decreased by 11.8 percent in relation to 1952. 
The only marked change is the increase in referrals made by physicians during 
each of the past 3 years 

Careful analysis of each member agency referrals may indicate the need for a 
shift in emphasis or type of interpretation to the public. No doubt the popular 
columns tell many persons directly about Florence Crittenton services. 


TABLE 6 Lenoth of residence, prenatal 


Number vit Percent of total 
MI 
1952 19 1952 195. 
oO { 174 999 8 4.7 
r INC) 3 ) 
4 492 517 ] 11.1 
} 873 52 1). 4 20. 4 
t} g 1, 029 3 24.0 22. 1 
. tt , ( 675 16.4 14 
7 } ) 33. 349 7.8 7.4 
ler 2 } ) a» 248 { 
25 411 , 5 
4. 207 4. 689 100.0 100, 0 


It is interesting that 21.7 percent of the girls coming to Florence Crittenton 
maternity homes became residents before the seventh month of pregnancy. 
While 27.1 percent didn’t enter until the ninth month, a group of 22.1 percent 
came during the eighth month. 
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PRE NATAL RESIDENCE IN COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS YEARS 





6 mo. 7th 8th 9th Didn't 
or earlier month month month Stay 


The first line represents 1951, the second 1952 and the 
third 1953 in each grouping. 


TABLE 7.—Length of residence, post partem 


Number of girls Percent of total 


Length of residence _ - - “ ” 
1952 1953 1952 1953 

6 Weeks or over 451 434 | 11.9 ll 
5 weeks 370 263 | 9.9 6.6 
4 weeks 7 661 509 | 17.4 13.1 
3 weeks ‘ 702 909 | 18.6 23.4 
2 weeks ‘i S14 1,031 | 21.8 26.6 
1 week : 348 298 | 9.3 7.7 
Under 1 week 183 122 4.1 3.2 
Released from hospital 266 323 | 7.0 8.3 
Total 3, 795 3, 889 100. 0 100. 0 


While the largest number of girls remain 2 weeks after delivery, 15.2 percent 
more remain for 3 and 4 weeks post partem in contrast to the smaller percentage 
leaving directly from the hospital or otherwise under the 2-week period. 

Below is shown some 3-year comparisons. 


TABLE 7A 


Post partem length of stay 1951 1952 1953 
5 weeks and over 34. 2 21.8 17.7 
4 weeks and over 47.1 39. 2 1.8 
3 weeks and over 60.9 57.8 5. 2 
2 weeks 22. 8 21.8 26. 6 
Less than 2 weeks 16.3 | 20. 4 19. 2 
| 


There is comparable variation over the 3-year period in the total remaining 
3 weeks and over with those remaining less than 2 weeks. 
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PART Ill. FACTS ABOUT GIRLS WHO ARE SERVED 





TABLE & ige analysis of women receiving Florence Crittenton maternity service 
4 . . 
; of total 
{ 240 $1 oO 
j »4 1&7 ~) 
{ 25 147 
»~ ” ios 
4 " 7 xO) 
8 &] 
» , x) ae! 
i s4 
( j 4( ‘1 
{ 8 oO j 1 fi 
{ »¢ 
§ ota eee 4,91 100. 00 


Not only are girls coming to Florence Crittenton emotionally immature, but 
they are also young in years, over 50 percent in 1953 were 19 years of age or 
u det 

Wide ranges in age of residents in one group makes necessary knowledge of 
adolescents and their problems; as well as how to make available assistance in 
the solution of those problems 

In comparison with 1952, we served more very young girls and fewer in the 
upper * groupings. 

Che chronological age of these girls, coupled with the fact that 37.3 percent 
have only partially completed high school, would point to the value of educational 





courses during these several weeks of residence. In addition, there are those 
of the 16 percent who either have not done more than grade-school work, or 
av not ive completed that 
Several homes have been very successful in the development of formal class 


vith full-time instructors 
TABLE 9 Educational status of Florence Crittenton girls. 1953 


| er 








: , | nber of Pers if 
{ > 
48 9.7 

J = 

H , 4 

} 18 - 
I if 6.4 
4, 952 100. 0 


TABLE 10 O¢ cupations of those served by Florence Crittenton homes 


v pat Pali rercel Occupation! f el Percent 
La 0. 72 
‘ s ArT 66 
} Bat ) 
g | it 7 { 
‘ I ‘ ] 9 ”) 
linsk 1h } 
| 1 7 > 
i 2. 76 
) 8 | y 142 ». 86 


s 1 ytal girl 4,952 100. 00 
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Occupations represented by the largest number of girls in Florence Crittenton 


homes are students and officeworkers, together totaling approximately 49.3 
percent of the total. These two comprise by far the largest groups. 


TABLE 11.—Analysis of 4,289 admissions in relation to the residence of the 
individual, 19538 


. 1. . N ber of e! 
Residence in relation to Florence Crittenton Home al “ I am 
City of home’s location 1. 203 oR. 0 
Live within the county 169 10.9 
In State, bus outside county 1,7 40.9 
Not a State resident 848 19 
Outside the United States 14 
Total 4, 289 100. 0 


Of the young women served in Florence Crittenton homes during the past year, 
79.8 percent were residents of the State in which they were served; 38.9 percent 
were residents of the county in which the home was located. 

Nationwide, the majority of unmarried mothers came from urban areas, and 
there seems to be an established pattern of mobility for deliveries for married or 
unmarried mothers. Many young women feel the need of going entirely out of 
their local areas for confinement and delivery. 


TABLE 12.—Analysis of residence of those admitted 
emits Out o 
Grouping City County State a Ur 

I 581 134 465, 318 S 
234 136 473 ) 
III 5 16 674 2 
I\ ( 30 4 5] 

rotal number. , 203 460 R48 i 
Percent of total 28. 4 T 41.4 19. ( 0 


Homes are grouped by capacity and service given. The larger are in group I 
and are smaller in each succeeding group. One home, Denver, had represented 
in its admissions 28 States other than Colorado; San Francisco 20; Chicago 18; 
Phoenix 17; Los Angeles, St. Petersburg, and Baltimore 16. Others range to 
admissions confined to the State in which the home is located. 

Most community chests recognize the importance of reciprocity and the advan 
tage of having the financial assistance of the nonresident: chest money being 
used to supplement the local girls’ inability to pay full charges. As far as is 
known, no local girl has been rejected because of service to nonresidents. 

As is customary in most institutions, charges to the nonresident are a bit 
higher than to the resident. 

The following, table 13, shows the number of girls in each State in the Union 
served by Florence Crittenton homes during 1953. The second column of the 
table gives the number served in the State of their residence. Column 3 gives 
the number of Florence Crittenton homes in the State. The 48 Florence Critten 
ton maternity homes are located in 30 States. 
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TABLE 13.—Showing number served by Florence Crittenton in each State and 
number served in State of residence 





. \ ber S é Home State Number | Served | Homes 
St n State at f in Statelin State 
A iT : 5 Ne MiG 2 
\ I st ‘ Ne Hampshir lf 
Arkat ss 2 New Jersey RE 166 3 
Ca i 2 } 2 New Mexiet 7 
( uM Q 1 New York 8 
Ce ( N h Cart 159 134 1 
I) ) Nor akota 7 69 1 
) ( or 380 353 5 
W Oklat 1a 7 
} re 10 
s 4 I isylvania 244 22 4 
} } de Island } 
Sf South Carolina 8 7 l 
I 79 th Dakota ] 
I si inesse 17 1 9 
Ka i 72 44 Ww) JIN l 
nt 1s ~ 
La 1} - 
M a 170 122 2 
M i 100 138 114 l 
M 137 2 i 62 32 l 
Mf 41 Q7 i4 
M 20) 11 
Mi lt l 
Mis 84 13 
Mor { { 
Nebrask ) 


TARLE 14 Location of Florence Crittenton babies at close of 19538 in relation to 


195? 
I ent of t 
Where baby is 
1952 l 3 2 19 

Florer tenton nursery 18 164 5.2 4.3 
Ke ther 3 130 oR 0 24.1 
Pla for adoption 2, OSE 2,412 8. 7 62.5 
In bosrding é 17 143 4.8 37 
Other 69 128 2 0 3.3 
Btill t h or not live + 82 ] 2.1 
Total in the study L 3, 543 3, 859 100. 0 100. 0 


Girls make their own decision as to keeping the baby or relinquishing it for 
adoption. In some instances it is known that many babies placed in boarding 
homes, with the original hope that the girl can make a home and provide for it, 
are later referred to placement agencies. 

Casework service is extremely valuable to the girl in the analysis of her 
decision and in abiding by the decision without undue emotional strain. 

Review of the agencies to which babies are referred for placement and 
adoption indicate the use of a wide variety, the emphasis in selection being on 
the fact that the agency must be licensed and recognized for its acceptable 
practice 

Referrals are made to departments of public welfare; private child placing 
agencies, such as: The Cradle, Kansas Children’s Agency, Lake Bluff Adoption 
Agency, etc.; juvenile courts, bureau of adoptions, Catholic charities, Lutheran 
child welfare agencies, ete. The District of Columbia reports referral to 17 
licensed adoption agencies, 

Often girls become acquainted with these services by having representatives 
speak to them in groups. When there is a choice to make, the girl herself usually 
makes the decision. 

Special study has been made of the comparative number of girls who relinquish 
babies for adoption in the homes where nurseries are not maintained. There 
is not evident correlation in this. 
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PART IV. GENERAL 
Health 

Knowledge of Florence Crittenton health and medical service shows it to be 
of very high standard whether deliveries take place in the health unit of the 
Florence Crittenton Home or in a local hospital. 

The number providing hospital service in Florence Crittenton facilities are 
the same as in 1952, with the exception that one of the 16 homes is now using 
the local hospital on a trial basis for a temporary period. 

Changes which have been made recently have been caused by the difficulty 
in obtaining qualified nurses and the fact that the physician’s supervision can 
be more continuous when the mother is in the hospital close to his other 
patients. 

In 31 of the homes weekly clinics are held in the medical unit of the Florence 
Crittenton Home. 

Even though hospitals are used by the majority of homes for deliveries, babies 
are cared for in the nurseries of all Florence Crittenton Homes but 11, several 
of which have nurseries, but they haven’t been used for some time. 

While there seems to be no evident correlation between the number of girls 
who relinquish or keep their babies and the presence of a nursery in the home, 
there are other factors which do seem to have influence because some homes 
continue in established patterns. Consideration is being given to a study of this. 
Services extended 

Each year sees increase of integrated service to all races. At the present 
time 19 homes provide integrated service and 38 homes give special services only 
to Negro girls. <A total of 362 Negro girls and 50 of other races were served 
during the past year. 

Services, both casework and financial, have been provided many young women 
who came to Florence Crittenton Homes, but for whom it seemed wiser to refer 
to other available services or who could be better helped in their own or super- 
vised boarding homes. There is a known total of 506 in this group, and without 
doubt many others that were unreported. 

In recognition of the need of extended services, both before admission and 
after termination of residence, 15 Florence Crittenton Homes have added case- 
workers to the staff. 


PART V. SPECIAL SERVICES 


TABLE 15 Vumber and residence of those served 


Residence 


Resi 
imbe Davs 
Name of ageney lence ao i aes 
City State dent 
1 10 63 ) 
Lowell Florence Crittenton League 9 - 1339 22 } 0 
Welcome House 12 24 3, 366 13 0 
Barrett House, New York City 24 44 O75 23 19 2 
Kate Waller Barrett, Akron 1) 62 1, 733 28 32 2 
Ivakota Farms, Virginia 20 16 1, 760 16 
Total. -. , 96 204 23, 804 86 75 { 
Some residence unreported. 2 Babies served, 


Five of the agencies, 53 in number, comprising the association membership 
are not maternity homes, but provide various special services to adolescent 
virls and young women. 

The Florence Crittenton League of Lowell, Mass., acts in a supervisory and 
referral capacity for unmarried mothers, supervises foster home care for babies 
and does adoption studies and placement of babies. 

Welcome House in boston, Barrett House in New York City and Kate Waller 
Barrett in Akron are treatment center residences for unadjusted girls. Psy- 
chological testing and psychiatric treatment are provided as required. Girls 
may attend school within the residence as some do in Welcome House or attend 
public schools as is the practice in the other residences. 

The period of residence in the treatment centers is comparatively long, ad 
justed as necessary to meet the needs of the girls. 
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Ivakota Farms is a delightful spot near Clifton Station in Virginia. The 
State of Virginia refers girls here who are not adapted to institutional life but 
require residence supervision 

Increasingly we feel that the concepts of special service programs are not 
widely separate from those in our maternity homes. Symptoms of maladjust- 
ments only differ. The basic principles for diagnosis and treatment are the same. 


TABLE 16 1ge and education of girls receiving special services 
\ i Kate W aller 
B Barrett rotal 
r ; i il 
I H pr 

1 - 
8 11 
t } 11 20 
i 1 4 
9 19 

g 0 12 ~ 
19 4 

2U0 
20 
I CATIONAL STATI 

( i 0 
P 8 
Hig ( 1 - 1 17 
I higt ) 2 30 8Y 
S 1 4 14 
[ s 10 


FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOMES ASSOCIATION 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mrs. C. H. Thorpe, president, 2606 State Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Ist vice president: Mrs. Hill Robertson, Atlanta, Ga. 

2d vice president: Mrs. William C. Wright, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3d vice president Mrs. Ellen Stahlnecker, Detroit, Mich 
Secretary, Mrs. George E. Overton, Seattle, Wash. 

rreasurer, Mrs. Max D. Ulrich, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Wallace Baker, Sr., Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Miss Ethel Hinton, Phoenix, Ari 

Mrs. Boyce W. Hunter, Charlotte, N. C 
*\Mirs. Eugene Revelle, Denver, Colo 

Harry I. Sifers, Kansas City, Mo ° 
Mrs. Charles Thomas, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Isabelle Walters, Toledo, Ohio 

Herbert L. Alkire, Baltimore, Md 

Miss Floride Bissell, Charleston, 8. C. 

Mrs. Kenneth Gardner, San Francisco, Calif. P 
Mrs. William P. Gauss, Peoria, Il 

Miss Velma Mauk, Norfolk, Va 

Mrs. G. W. Sheridan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. William R. Ward, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Frances Whitefield, Denver, Colo. 

Hon. Wm. R. Bayes, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. E. Briggs, Sioux City, Iowa 

Mrs. Arthur C. Heberer, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 

Mrs. Robert E. Freer, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. R. B. Keller, Erie, Pa 

*Mrs. Grace L. Knox, Houston, Tex. 
*Rear Adm. J. P. B. Barrett, retired, Mt. Vernon, Va. 

Dr. Robert S. Barrett, Alexandria, Va. 


Officers and members designated by asterisk comprise executive committee. 
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HEADQUARTERS STAFE 


Miss Virgil Payne, executive director 
Mrs. Amelia D. Tiritilli, office secretary 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il] 

Miss Payne. We find nationwide that 28 percent of the girls stay in 
the city of their residence; 10.9 percent come from within the county. 
This is cumulative percentage; 40 percent come from the State, but 
outside this area. Then you have 19.7 nonresidents. There is a gen 
eral mobility in this, but it interests me that there is such mobility in 
even normal married wives going for maternity services. It seems a 
pattern. 

Chairman Langer. Is this a national report you have there? 

Miss Payne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lancer. Is it broken down so it gives it by States ? 

Miss Payne. Yes. 

Chairman Lancer. That would be a very valuable report. Thank 
you very much. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 11,” and reads 
as follows:) 


Exutsir No. 11 
[Florence Crittenton Bulletin, April 1954, vol. IV, No. 1] 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1953—FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOMES 
ASSOCIATION 


FOREWORD 


In the analysis of our own accomplishments we seek clarity of thought with 
objectivity ; patience in our relationships one with another; faith which is cre- 
ative of positive results; intelligence which is discriminating in the use of knowl 
edge; and purity of sprit which promotes a high quality of fellowship and under- 
standing. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 


In presenting this fourth annual report of the association, I am deeply mind 
ful that the accomplishments of the year have been possible only because of the 
full cooperation of the association board, headquarters staff, member agencies, 
the National Florence Crittenton Mission and those in local communities with 
whom we work. Officers of the board, members of the executive committee 
and certain standing committees, such as the program and budget committees, 
function throughout the entire year. 

Dr. Robert S. Barrett, chairman, and Adm, J. P. B. Barrett, retired, president 
of the mission board of trustees have continuously given us full support in 
program planning and financing. We wish to express our gratitude to them and 
their entire board for their constant helpfulness. 

The association’s annual conference, our third one, with its high attendance 
and representation from the majority of member agencies, was a very successful 
one, 

Development of minimum standards for program organization and operation 
are looked upon as an important milestone in our association’s progress. 

Continuous interpretation of Florence Crittenton services has been maintained 
on national and local basis. Widely read columnists have spoken freely and 
favorably of our services. As a result, we would expect an increase in the 
number of girls who come to us and this is true. But, more important than the 
increase in the number served, we are proud of the continuous growth in the 
quality of our services, and of enrichments in program which are constantly tak- 
ing place and in general are broad and balanced nature. 

Our practice in rotation of board membership has permitted the introduction 
of valuable new personalities with the benefits of retaining a predominance of 
the members seasoned with Florence Crittenton experience. 
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Increase of individual memberships has been remarkable. Warmth and 
value of an organization is more readily felt when large numbers are continually 
informed of an agency’s program and progress. 

We feel that the establishment of Florence Crittenton Day, April 19, will con- 
tribute to a feeling of national solidarity as together we celebrate the opening 
of the first Florence Crittenton Mission. It is with pride that we can develop 
our common interests and in so doing create even deeper loyalties to our na 
tional organization, which really comprises all of us—its members. 

As your president, it has been a privilege for me to share with you in the re 
sponsibilities and fellowships of national conferences, local annual meetings and 
other gatherings throughout the year, which, as usual, passes all too quickly. 

Respectfully submitted 

Mrs. C. H. TuHorpe, President. 


MESSAGE FROM Boarp OF TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL FLORENCE CRITTENTON 
MISSION 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., March 10, 1954. 
The board of trustees of the National Florence Crittenton Mission is happy 
that another year has been added to the long service of the Florence Crittenton 
homes and extends to all who have taken part in their services during 1953 its 
hearty congratulations 
It has been a peaceful and happy year with several outstanding developments. 
Perhaps the greatest of all was the successful completion of the campaign to raise 
$200,000 for our Phoenix home and the commencement of construction on the 
new building. Other homes made substantial improvements, especially notable 
being the new addition to the Trenton home, erected at a cost of $12,000 Prog 
ress was made in Altanta in completing its campaign for a new wing 
The national greets a new trustee in the election of Hon. W. R. Bayes, presi- 
dent of the Florence Crittenton League and Barrett House of New York City. 
Judge Bayes who is an eminent jurist has been greatly interested in work for 
girls for 25 vears and under his direction the Florence Crittenton movement in 
New York has made great progress. While rejoicing at the addition of a splendid 
new member to our board, we deeply regret to lose the services of our vice presi 
dent, Dr. J. N. Hillman, of Richmond, Va. Dr. Hillman feels that he has reached 
the age of retirement and must give up many of his responsibilities. His serv- 
ices to the national have been of great value and we will miss his active participa- 
tion in our undertaking, although we can continue to count on him for wise 
counsel 
The national’s finances have continued in the satisfactory manner which has 
marked our efforts for 70 years. We were able to contribute $19,000 in 1953 to 
the Florence Crittenton Homes Association and $9,247 to homes for new buildings 
and improvements. Pledges amounting to over $10,000 were made for construc- 
tion to be completed during 1954. 
We look forward to greeting all our friends and associates in Atlantic City 
in May 
Rosert 8S. BARRETT, 
Chairman. 
JOHN P. B. BARRETT, 
President 


NATIONAL FLORENCE CRITTENTON MISSION 


Statement of income and expenditures for the year ended Dec. 31, 1953 


INCOME 
Interest on mortgage notes, bonds, and savings account________ $15, 710. 8S 
Dividends on stocks___--____ eid oe EE LO We --_... 26, 644. 09 
Income from estate of George P. Lumsden____~_ Face e ee tatee eee eee 417. 41 
Nn ie ann craves shat es nice enclunca 29, 56 


Total ppb cebaeai denies wail eae pisitiiphcemachanatatiemtes teak eeercath odiaoaad ot 42. 801.94 
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EXPENDITURES 


Contributions to Florence Crittenton homes, 1953____---~-- : , $9, 247.11 
Florence Crittenton Homes Association__.__._..___-_------~~- _.__.. 19, 000. 00 
Expenses, treasurer’s office_____- aa caacelalegesc caiman dad ae mondbidiabiimatas 6 ae 
Pensions___- : ag 2 sdasiiliia ol sabi c nbhe Dab it Z z I 
Fees, First National Bank__-_-------- a ai mee __. 2,000.00 
Conference expenses, trustees’ meetings iedioate ‘ : 318. - 
Auditing st ; , a“ sgicbies rile suhtie ilies 222 
Miscellaneous or 
Taxes on payroll__ Scat tials dinienl ‘ates aide easinistein ia 
Expenses, secretary’s office, clerk hire, travel, postage, telephone, enter- 

tainment, contributions__-_ joer pais abi eee ty Ae 
Transfer to capital account for future contributions to Florence Crit- 

tenton homes a ods ws can aha iat ds liable Pe sci ed) Me a a 






Total iousem antennae ated a 42. S01. 94 


JoHN P. B. Barrett, Treasurer. 


FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOMES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., April 1, 1954. 
Mrs. C. H. THorpPE, 
President, Board of Directors, Florence Crittenton Homes Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mrs. TuHorpe: Even though the duties of the office of treasurer of the 
association require time and energy, the year has passed very quickly. 

My association with our headquarters office has been filled with mutual co- 
operation and understanding, stimulating for them and for me. We have enjoyed 
it together. 

It is with pleasure that I here present the audited financial report of the Flor- 
ence Crittenton Homes Association for the year 1953. 

Sincerely yours, 
EstHer M. Utricnu, Treasurer. 
Mrs. Max D. Ulrich. 


ALEXANDER GRANT & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., January 25, 1954. 
BoaArD OF DiRECTORS, FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOMES ASSOCIATION : 

We have examined the accounts of Florence Crittenton Homes Association (an 
Illinois not-for-profit corporation) for the year ended December 31, 1953. The 
records of the association are maintained on the general basis of cash receipts 
and disbursements, and accordingly our examination was directed primarily to 
testing the accuracy of the recorded cash transactions. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statements of income and 
equity present fairly the financial position of Florence Crittenton Homes Asso- 
ciation at December 31, 1953, and its transactions for the year then ended, on 
the basis stated in the preceding paragraph. 

ALEXANDER GRANT & Co. 


FLORENCE CrITTENTON Homes ASSOCIATION 


Balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1958 


ASSETS 
Cash: 
General account —_. 


naiismne Bly Oe OT 





Executive director’s imprest Pe ic cinchissaitasthaitenalalt i adisaitidiahttoanihs 700. 00 
rr GN eisai hack orga ea cas nis vi in erenentesde inicn ralph desis cada 25. 00 
I iit ihc aly cap aca Nagas det sh igh a ep a pen piel che i cai acces 1, 759. 67 
Deposit on exhibition space at 1954 conference______________ Dies ietnates 25. 00 
CS Ss Oe IIE icteric ele cette bb oiineaceie de oi cus 616. 33 
EE ental dea othe eaeinanisiaentaketation oan bisatosdonndateneseiee 2, 401. 00 


1No depreciation has been provided for on the office equipment. 
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LIABILITIES 


Dues rec d in advance from organization members 175. 00 


Equit 
Appropriated for insuran premium 180. 00 
Unappropriated % 2, 46. 00 


2, 226. 00 


2, 401. OO 
ear ended Dec. 31, 19538 
tions from Nation: lorence Crittenton Mission__ __ $19, 000. 00 


Organization members 3, 100. 00 
Individual members ‘ 364. 00 
Annual conference registration 1 $57. 67 
Other income j 177. 65 


23, 099. 32 


and wages 
ating expenses: 
Rent 1, 260. 00 
Electricity 60. 27 
Telephone 304, 50 
Postage 291. 07 
Annual report and printing ; T60. 44 
Office equipment and repairs 951.18 
Office supplies 493. 95 
Annual conference 641. 33 
Dues and memberships TH. OO 
Audit 50. 00 
Board members’ travel , a29. 94 
Staff travel . 2, 874. 68 
Payroll taxes 57. 88 
Insurance 53. 17 


Unclassified . oo 


Total ; . 22,474, 29 


Excess of income over expenditures 625. 03 
I 


Statement of equity, year ended Dec. 81, 1958 


EXECUTIVE DIrecror’s ANNUAL REPORT 


Once again we have come to a time when it is appropriate to measure and 
evaluate what we have done during the year and establish goals for the period 
ahead 
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Florence Crittenton has served a larger number of girls during 1953, but more 
than that our service to them has been extended and enriched. We have set 
standards for ourselves that we may have high ideals toward which to move. 
Funds have been raised, new structures built and old ones enlarged. Sometimes 
capacities have been reduced in order to provide a less crowded, more normal 
life for girls during their Florence Crittenton residency. Professionally and 
technically trained staff members have been added in large numbers. Salaries 
continue to be adjusted, so they are comparable locally to others paid for similar 
training and responsibility. 

The recent employment study shows an increase in the number of staff members 
over the previous year. Among the directors we find 12 with professional train- 
ing in social work; 7 of the number having M. A. degrees in social work; 11 
executives are registered nurses or trained in public health, many others are 
especially qualified because of administrative experience and knowledge of the 
problems and needs of adolescent girls. 

Generally it is recognized that we all need to be alert to the skills required to 
administer, provide, and work with services designed to give more help to a girl, 
often in less time. It is significant that even in the face of increasing costs, 
standards are not only being maintained, but improved as is necessary in a pro- 
gram which progresses. Boards and policy committees are to be congratulated 
on their constant study and intelligent adjustment to meet the needs of the girls 
who can be aided by their services. 

The validity of a service can be measured somewhat by its use; we note the 
several homes with 85 percent occupancy during the year, and those others with 
98 and one which had to again add space because of its 118.5 percent of occupancy. 
These are indications of successful operations. 

We can well be proud of Florence Crittenton board membership because of the 
majority of those comprising the National Florence Crittenton Mission, the 
Florence Crittenton Homes Association and member agencies are successful com- 
munity leaders with status; persons who share energies, knowledge, time, and 
often money only becaue they receive by the giving. Such board members have 
a true contribution to make and it is a pleasure to work with them. 

Mrs. Amelia Tiritilli, Alice Oatley who is with us from time to time, and I 


have found it gratifying to work with you. We have especially enjoyed this 
year, 1953, just ended, and look forward to the next with its opportunities for 
increased service. 


VirGit PAYNE, Evrecutive Director. 
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Three special services are treatment residences for unadjusted girls. Girls 
usually go out to school or to work and remain in residence over fairly long 
periods of time. 

Florence Crittenton League of Lowell, Mass., provides referral service, super- 
vised foster-home placements for girls and babies, and adoption service in 
accordance with the needs in the Lowell area. Often this agency finances 
unmarried mothers in Florence Crittenton Homes and with other social-service 
agencies. 

Ivakota Farms at Clifton Station, Va., serves the State by supervising long 
residences for those young women who require protective service. 

Due to the necessity to extend health and welfare services to girls before and 
after residence, or who may never live in a maternity home, several of our 
member agencies report the following additional services: 





Girls 1 
Houston, Tex sn SNC NU NI A A Te Na an ra 152 
Cleveland:  Oiiles se acce~nwe nn inher ie antanecsoietiataiedabaivichanas 222 
Detroit, Mich__ Ss iets ee cccmen ins a Se 
SR, WY MIEN an ce sas cs ns ccc mene eens Sree ch cin eee a ee a heal 7 
134,431 days’ service, which brings Houston’s total to 355 girls. 


These added to the number of girls served by maternity homes brings the 
grand total to 5,473 served. 


Or WHomM WE SERVE 


Literature today provides a wealth of information basic to the understanding 
of those emotionally young who come to us as unmarried mothers or otherwise 
maladjusted in today’s social order. We have come to accept the fact of many 
influences contributing to the violation of the standards of society which bring 
them to us; a symptom of some problem or complexity of problems which have 
roots in family relationships, which breed tensions, hostilities, resentments, 
identifications, feelings of inadequacy or many of the other factors which make 
for emotional immaturity, We come to know that unmarried motherhood is 
a “symptom of something” just as is stealing, lying, or other types of behavior 
not acceptable to us are symptoms. 

During 1953 a total of 5,649 girls were served by Florence Crittenton pro- 
grams. Some of them were very young in years; 2 were 10 and 2 were 11 
years of age. Of the total, 48 percent were from 15 to 19 years of age, inclu- 
sive; 32.5 fell within the age group of 24 to 29 years. A few, 5.8 percent, of 
the group were over 30, with some even over 40 years of age. Yes, these too 
in the upper age groupings could well be quite immature emotionally. 

A few college graduates are reported, but the highest percentage, 37.3, had 
not finished high school, and the largest group were still students. 

These and the many other facts which we now have are basic to our planning 
which is not on what “we need and how we feel” but on the wide range of 
needs and feelings of those whom we serve. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION BOARD 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. C. H. Thorpe, president 

Mrs. Bill Robertson, first vice president 

Mrs. William C. Wright, second vice president 

Mrs. Ellen Stahlnecker, third vice president 

Mrs. George E. Overton, secretary 

Mrs. Max D. Ulrich, treasurer 

Mrs. Eugene Revelle, chairman, budget committee 

Mrs. Grace L. Knox, at large 

Rear Adm. J. P. B. Barrett (retired), president, National Florence Crittenton 
Mission 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR BOARD MEMBERS 


Mrs. Max Ulrich, St. Petersburg, chairman 
Mrs. G. W. Sheridan, Pittsburgh 

Miss Ethel Hinton, Phoenix 

Mrs. Frances Whitefield, Denver 

Mr. Herbert L. Alkire, Baltimore 
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BUDGET COM MITTEE 


Mrs. Eugene Revelle, Denver, chairman 
Mr. Harry I. Sifers, Kansas City 


rs. Hill Robertson, Atlanta 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Ellen Stahlnecker, Detroit, chairman 
Mrs. R. H. Pledger, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Hill Robertson, Atlanta 


rs. Grace L. Knox, Houston 


Miss Ruth Swalestuen, Los Angeles 


rs. E .E. Briggs, Sioux City 


DELEGATE BODY COMMITTEE 


Mrs. George Overton, Seattle, chairman 


iss Phyllis Winston, Newark 


Mrs. James B. Thompson, Youngstown 


rs. John Brooks, St. Petersburg 


Mrs. C. A. Troupe, Charlotte 


PUBLICATIONS COM MITTEE 


iss Isabelle Waters, Toledo, chairman 


Mrs. F. Graham Williams, Atlanta 
Mrs. John A. Meadows, Nashville 
Mrs. Robert Freer, Washington 
Mrs. McDowell Hosley, New York 
rs. Dorothy Davis, Kansas City 


EXHIBITS COMMITTEE 


Miss Lottie Helwick, Cleveland, chairman 
Mrs. F. C. Brinker, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Edgar C. Lane, Jr., Boston 
Mrs. William P. Gauss, Peoria 


rs. Lillian Wheeler, San Francisco 


BYLAWS COM MITTEI 


s. Grace L. Knox, Houston, chairman 
Wallace W. Baker, Cleveland 

rs. Frances Whitefield, Denver 

Call your next witness, 

Mr. Boro. Senator, our next witness has been held up. He was to 
he last « he before lunch. 

Chairman LANGER. ( n you all someone else / 

My Bx BO. Mir. eh Ve Longe. Would you state your name and 

oS Le ] we FF { 19 : 

itiat am ocal addal ror the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY L. LONG, MEMBER, ILLINOIS YOUTH 


COMMISSION 


Mir. Lone. My name is Harvey L. Long, Illinois Youth Commission 
er, 160 North LaSalle, Chicago. 
Mr. Boro. Would you explain to us, Mr. Longe, what the Illinois 


outh Commission is, how it was founded, how lone it has operated, 


nd what its functions are / 


Mr. Lone. Yes. I will try to do it briefly. 
It was founded by an act of the legislature a year ago last July. 
ling with delin- 


centralizes the State’s activities in respect to dea 
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quents, both in prevention and treatment. It provides that instead 
of judges sending wards to an institution, they commit them to the 
guardianship of the youth commission. ; 

The bill provides that the commission shall establish reception 
centers or study centers where children are received and studied, and 
then assigned to as near as possible the proper facility. 

Chairman Lancer. Have you a copy of the law with you! 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Chairman Langer. Have you got it? 

Mr. Boxso. Yes. 

Chairman Lancer. I would like to have it filed and made a part 
of the record. 

(The act referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 12” and reads as 
follows:) 

EXHIBIT No, 12 


SENATE BILL 276—68TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, STATE OF ILLINOIS 
APPROVED JUNE 30, 1953 BY WILLIAM G, STRATTON 


An Act relating to the prevention of delinquency and crime; providing for 
methods of treatment, training, and education of young persons found delinquent 
or convicted of crime; creating a Youth Commission and defining its powers and 
duties; and to repeal an Act named therein. 

Be it enacted by the People of the State of Ilinois, represented in the General 
issembly: 

SecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the Youth Commission Act. 

SECTION 2. The purpose of this Act is to conserve the human resources rep- 
resented by the youth of the State and to protect society more effectively by 
providing a program looking toward the prevention of delinquency and crime and 
by providing methods of training and treatment directed toward the correction 
ind rehabilition* of young persons found delinquent or guilty of crime, and 
by coordinating these programs. 

Section 3. There is created a Youth Commission, hereinafter referred to as 
the “Commission”, which shall consist of three persons appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Governor shall designate 
one member as chairman. Of the other two members, the Governor shall desig- 
nate one to serve, ex officio, as a member of the Community Services Advisory 
Board and one to serve, ex officio, as a member of the Correctional Services 
Advisory Board, which Advisory Boards are created by section 20 of this Act. 

SecTion 4. The three members first appointed to the Commission shall be 
appointed for terms expiring, respectively, on the third Monday of January 1954, 
1955, and 1956, as designated by the Governor. Subsequent appointments shall 
be for terms of three years from the third Monday of January of the year of 
appointment Each member shall hold office until the appointment and quali- 
fication of his successor. If the Senate is not in session when the first appoint- 
ments are made, the Governor shall make temporary appointments as in cases 
ot vacancy. 

\ny member of the Commission or the Advisory Boards created herein may be 

noved by the Governor for cause shown, first having given such member a 
copy of the charges against him in writing and reasonable notice of the time and 
place where the charges will be heard and an opportunity to defend himself. 

SeEcTION 5. All persons appointed to the Commission shall have experience in 
the study of juvenile and youthful offenders or in planning and conducting 
programs of prevention of juvenile and youth delinquency and crime. 

Section 6 The salary of the chairman shall be $10,000 per annum. The sal- 
ry of each of the other members shall be $8,000 per annum. 

Section 7. There is created within the Youth Commission a Division of Com- 
munity Services and a Division of Correctional Services. Each Division shall 
have as its administrative head a Superintendent appointed by the Commission. 

Section & The Commission shall have the powers and duties enumerated in 
sections 8.01 to 8.08, inclusive. 





+“Rehabilition” as it appears in the engrossed bill; “rehabilitation” probably intended 
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Section 8.01, Direct and coordinate work of the Division of Community 
Services and the Division of Correctional Services as hereinafter described. 

Secrion 8.02. Review policies established by these Divisions, to resolve con- 
flicting points of policy and to make additional assignments to Divisions not 
inconsistent with this statute. 

Section 8.03. Receive custody or custodial guardianship of all individuals 
committed to the Commission, cause a study to be made of such individuals, and 
issue such order or orders for the treatment of each such individual as the Com- 
mission is empowered by section 11 hereof as it deems best suited to the needs 
of the individual and the interest of the public, but no order of assignment 
or transfer to an institution or facility, granting or revoking parole, or issuing 
final discharge to any person committed to the Commission shall be in any 
manner delegated to any other person or body. A majority of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Secrion 8.04. Employ personnel necessary for the performance of its duties. 

SECTION 8.05. Establish rules for regulating its organization and operation, 
and for the administration of this Act 

SECTION 8.06. Prepare and publish reports of its operations not later than 
January 31 of each odd-numbered year and to submit same to the Governor and 
the several members of the General Assembly. 

Section 8.07, Consult with the advisory boards created by this Act and meet 
with each advisory board at least twice annually in consideration of the policies 
and work of the Commission, and the respective Divisions thereof. 

SEcTION 8.08. Do all other acts necessary or desirable to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Section 9. The Commission shall receive persons committed to it in accord- 
ance with section 9 of “An Act relating to children who are now or may hereafter 
become dependent, neglected, or delinquent, to define those terms, and to provide 
for the treatment, control, maintenance, adoption, and guardianship of the per- 
sons of such children, and to give to the courts having jurisdiction of cases com- 
ing within this Act, jurisdiction to proceed with the prosecution and punishment 
of the persons contributing to the de pendency, neglect, or delinquency of chil- 
ren,” approved April 21, 1899, as amended, or in accordance with section 3 of 
“An Act to revise the law in relation to the fixing of the punishment and the 
sentence and commitment of persons convicted of crime or offenses, and prov iding 
for a system of parole”, approved June 25, 1917, as amended. 

SECTION 10. When a person is committed to the Commission, the Commission 
shall forthwith examine and study him and investigate all of the pertinent cir- 
cumstances of his life and the antecedents of the behavior which caused him to be 
committed to the Commission. The Commission shall thereupon order such 
placement and treatment as it determines to be most conducive to the purposes of 
this Act. The court and all public authorities shall make available to the Com- 
mission all pertinent data in their possession in respect to the case. 

SECTION 11. When a person has been committed to the Commission it may: 

1. place him in an appropriate institution or facility under such conditions as 
it deems best designed for the training and rehabilitation of the person and the 
protection of the public; 

2. order his release on parole under such supervision and conditions as it be- 
lieves conducive to law-abiding conduct; 

3. order replacement or renewed parole as often as conditions indicate it to be 
desirable; 

4. revoke or modify any order of the Commission except an order of discharge 
as often as conditions indicate it to be desirable; 

5. discharge the person from its custody and control when it is satisfied that 
such discharge is consistent with the welfare of the individual and the protection 
of the public. 

The Commission shall notify the committing court of any order transferring 
the physical location of any person committed as a delinquent and upon the dis- 
charge from its custody and control the chairman of the Commission shall peti- 
tion the court for an order terminating his guardianship. 

Section 12. As a means of correcting the socially harmful tendencies of a 
person committed to it, the Commission may require participation by him in 
vocationa!, physical, educational, and corrective training and activities and such 
conduct and modes of life as seem best adapted to rehabilitate him and fit him 
for return to full liberty without danger to the public welfare. 

Secrion 15. The Commission may enter into agreements with the Director of 
Public Welfare, with courts having probation officers or other public officials and 





| 
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with private agencies or institutions for separate care or special treatment of 
persons subject to the control of the Commission. The Commission shall, upon 
the request of a county court not having a regular probation officer, provide 
probation services for such county court. 

Secrion 14. The Commission shall make periodic reexamination of all persons 
under its control for the purpose of determining whether existing orders in indi 
vidual cases should be modified or continued in force. These examinations shall 
be made with respect to every person at least once annually. Whenever an ex- 
amination indicates that a person under the control of the Commission is mentally 
ill, mentally deficient or in need of mental treatment, as these terms are used in 
the “Mental Health Code,” the Commission may transfer such person to an ap 
propriate State hospital for the mentally ill or State institution for the menta!ly 
deficient for a period not to exceed 90 days. No such person shall be retained in 
such State hospital or institution for a period exceeding 90 days except in 
accordance with a court commitment as provided in the “Mental Health Code.” 

SecTIon 15. Unless the person has already received a final discharge: 

1. The control by the Commission of a person committed as a delinquent 
shall cease when such person reaches the age of 21 years; 

2. The control by the Commission of a person committed in a criminal pro- 
ceeding shall cease at the expiration of the maximum term provided by law for 
the offense for which he was committed, and he shall thereupon be discharged, 
but if such maximum term does not expire until after his twenty-first birthday 
the control and custody of the commission over such person shall cease on his 
twenty-first birthday, and he shall immediately become subject to the control 
and custody of the Department of Public Safety or if on parole of the Parole and 
Pardon Board, as provided in section 3a of ‘An Act to revise the law in relation 
to the fixing of the punishment of persons convicted of crime or offenses, and 
providing for a system of parole,” approved June 25, 1917, as amended. The 
Commission shall notify such person and the Department of Public Safety or 
the Parole and Pardon Board at least 60 days before the twenty-first birthday 
of such person, and shall held such person subject to the order of such depart- 
ment or board. The Commission may enter into cooperative agreements with 
the Department of Public Safety and the Parole and Pardon Board to facilitate 
the transfer of such persons. 

SecTIon 16. No program for the care and treatment of juvenile law violators 
can succeed in controlling the problem of juvenile delinquency unless supple- 
mented by activities aimed at the prevention of delinquency. Since conditions 
contributing to delinquency exist in the community where the delinquent child 
is raised and in the circumstances and associations which affect his early devel- 
opment, it is, therefore, declared that the prevention of delinquency is a matter 
of public concern and that the State shall encourage the development of local 
community organizations for effective action on this problem. 

The enlistment of local people individually and in organized groups in cooper- 
ative efforts to attack the problem of delinquency in their immediate neighbor- 
hood shall be the basic purpose of the Division of Community Services. 

Sectrion 17. The Division of Community Services shall, under the direction of 
the Commission: 

1. Through a program of education, promotion, and organization, form groups 
of local citizens and assist these groups in conducting activities aimed at the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency, making use of loca] people and 
resources for such purposes as— 

a. combatting local conditions known to contribute to delinquency, 
b. developing recreational and other programs for youth work, 

c. providing adult sponsors for delinquent cases, 

d. dealing with other related problems of the locality ; 

2. Advise local, state, and federal officiais and public and private agencies 
and lay groups on the needs for and possible methods of the reduction and pre- 
vention of delinquency and the treatment of delinquents ; 

3. Consult with the schools and courts of this State on the development of 
programs for the reduction and prevention of delinquency and the treatment of 
delinquents ; 

4. Cooperate with other agencies whose services deal with the care and treat- 
ment of delinquents to the end that delinquents who are State wards may wher- 
ever possible be assisted to a successful adjustment outside of institutional care; 

5. Cooperate with other agencies in surveying, developing, and utilizing the 
recreational resources of a community as a means of combating the problem of 
juvenile delinquency and of effectuating rehabilitation ; 
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6. Hold district and State conferences from time to time in order to acquaint 
the public with current problems of juvenile delinquency and develop a sense 
of civic responsibility toward delinquency prevention ; 

7. Assemble and distribute information relating to delinquency and report on 
studies relating to community conditions which affect the problem of delinquency ; 

8. Assist any community within the State by conducting a comprehensive 
survey of the community’s available resources, public and private, and recom 
mend methods of establishing a community program for combating juvenile 
delinquency and crime, but no such survey shall be conducted unless and until 
local individuals and groups request it through their local authorities, and ne 
such request shall be interpreted as binding the community in following the 
recommendations made by this division as a result thereof 

Section 18. The Division of Community Services under the direction of the 
Youth Commission and with the advice and guidance of the Community Services 
Advisory Board is authorized to administer the provisions of this Act relating to 
ts duties and to employ a staff for the purpose of carrying out these duties 

Secrion 19. The Division of Correctional Services shall, under the directio1 





of the Commission 
1. On and after January 1, 1954, control and manage the Illincis State Trail 
School for Boys at St. Charles, the Illinois State Reformatory at Sheridar 
or any successor institution, the State Training School for Girls at Geneva, and 
any other facility for the rehabilitation of delinquents and youthful offenders 
now operated or which may in the future be operated by the state except where 
the contro] and management of such facility is vested by law in another agency 

2. Provide treatment and training for persons committed to the Commission 
and assigned by the Commission to the various institutions, facilities, and field 
services of the Division of Correctional Services. 

3. Establish and maintain appropriate reception depots and diagnostic centers 
for the reception and examination of persons committed to the Commission. 

t. Establish and maintain forestry camps and other facilities for the training, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of persons committed to the Commission. 

Section 20. There shall be a Community Services Advisory Board and a Cor- 
rectional Services Advisory Board Each Advisory Board shall consist of twelve 
members appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate 

Of the persons first appointed to each advisory board, four shall be appointed 
for terms expiring the third Monday in January 1954, four for terms expiring 
the third Monday in January 1955, and four for terms expiring the third Monday 
in January 1956. Subsequent appointees shall serve for terms of three years 
from the third Monday in January of the year of appointment. Each member 
shall continue to serve until his successor is appointed and qualified 

In making appointments to the Community Services Advisory Board, the Gov 
ernor shall consider nominations made by the Big Brothers and Sisters Associa 
tion of Illinois and the Illinois Federation of Community Committees and simi- 
lar organizations composed of volunteer lay persons 

If the Senate is not in session when the original appointments to the advisory 
boards are made, the Governor shall make temporary appointments as in case of 

vacancy. 

SECTION 21. Members of each advisory board shall serve without compensa- 
tion, but shall be reimbursed for actual and necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of their duties 

SECTION 22, Each advisory board, except as otherwise expressly provided in 
this Act, shall have the following powers and duties: 

1. To consider and study the entire field; to advise the Commission upon its 
request; to consult with and advise the Superintendent of the Division with 
which it is connected and; to recommend, on its own initiative. policies and 

actices, which recommendations the Commission shall duly consider; and to 
give advice or make recommendations to the Governor and the General Assembly 

hen so requested, or on its own initiative: 

2. To investigate the conduct of the work of the Division with which it is 

nnected and for this purpose To have access, at ; ny time, to all books, papers, 

cuments ind records pertaining or belonging thereto, and to require written 
oral information from any officer or employee thereof : 

3. To adopt rules, not inconsistent with law, for its internal control and 

inagement, a copy of which rules shall be filed with the Commission : 


1. To hold meetings at such times and places as may be prescribed by the 


( ot less frequently, however, than quarterly ; 
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5. To act by a subcommittee, or by a majority of the board, if the rules so 
prescribe: 

6. To keep minutes of the transactions of each session, regular or special, 
which shall be public records and filed with the Commission ; 

7. To give notice to the Governor, and to the Commission of the time and 
place of every meeting, regular or special, and to permit the Governor and the 
Commission to be present and to be heard upon any matter coming before the 
Board. 

SECTION 23. As soon as the Governor has appointed a majority of the members 

the Youth Commission, all personnel, materials, records and other resources 
and equipment of the Division for Youth and Community Service in the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare shall be transferred to the Youth Commission. 

All personnel, materials, records and other resources and equipment of any 
institution or facility placed under the control and management of the Youth 
Commission shall be transferred as of the effective date of the Act placing such 
institution under the control and management of the Commission. 

SECTION 24. The transfer to the Commission of the employees of the Division 

r Youth and Community Service in the Department of Public Welfare or of the 
employees of any institution or facility shall not affect the status of such em 
ployees under civil service or other laws relating to State employees. 

SECTION 25. “An Act to create the Division for Youth and Community Service, 
in the Department of Public Welfare, and to define its powers and duties,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1939, as amended, is repealed. 

Chairman Lancer. How many States have those commissions ? 

Mr. LONG. As I recall, California, Minnesota, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, Kentucky. 

Chairman Lancer. Governor Youngdahl, who is judge in Washing- 
ton, did a remarkable job of it when he was Governor of Minnesota. 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Have you instituted any new program since the Youth 
Commission has been in effect since Janu: ry? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, we have established the reception centers. We 
had them estab lished i in the current institutions because there was not 
time or money to build the institutions or reception centers. So our 

present budget planning is to ask for a reception center within the 
vicinity of northern Illinois, the Chicago area, which would accom- 
modate 200 bovs and girls. 

Mr. Boro. I have noticed by the papers since we have been here that 
the cirls school at Geneva has been criticized by some of the news- 
papers. Would you care to go into what the situation is at Geneva / 

Mr. Lone. I would need to go into the background of the population 
problem. I will do that later. Girls aren’t important. You know 
there are only a few of them—200 or 225 girls get in trouble, so we 
don’t pay too much attention to it. Budgetwise all over the years the 
girls’ institution has been neglected, both programwise and in main 
tenance of buildings, and so forth. One of the first things the Com 
mission did when we took over all these institutions on January 1 
was to consult with the Illinois Northern State Teachers College to 
isk them to do for Geneva and the Industrial School for Boys what 

iey did for St. Charles. They sent a staff of their professors in 
representing all the areas of activity in the school and spent a year 
-tudying that school. They began that in Geneva last spring. We are 
hoping that their study will give us an indication of how we can 
enrich the education, vocational, and recreational programs. 


After they have completed the study in the latter part of this 
vear—they already seo submitted a preliminary report—and fune 
t oning alre “acl are any of the things the Vv called to our attention. 


when their final sell Is submitted | \ aaa the year, we anti 
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pate they will do as they did at St. Charles, and will loan one of their 
fac ulty members to use fora pel iod ot time W ho will sta) at the insti- 
tution working with the staff, helping them carry out the recommenda- 
Lion 

Chairman LANGER. What approp yriation do you get! 4 

Mr. Lona. We have a reasonably liberal appropriation based on 
pre vious year’s load. 

Chairman Lancrer. How miu h is it? 

Mr. Lone. I didn’t bring those kinds of statistics with me. 

Chairman Lancer. Do ow appropriate more money for the youth 
than they do for the hogs and cattle in the State? 

Mr. Lone. I would say that traditionally we thought of things like 
that as being more important. For instance, take the matter of the 


university ining with State agencies improving services. It has 
been traditional for many years that the university has maintained 
a school each year for municipal fire fighters. In other words, they 
have given attention to services like that. But we have been slow to do 
some of the things to institutes for parole ollicers or institutes for 
pol ce officers or tl Ings that will help in those fields. 

You mentioned a moment ago about the appropriation, Ap )pro- 
priation in relation to statistics, 1 wouldnt want by statistics to indi- 
cate an increase or decre in delinquency. All they mean is that 


these are the figures of Cc Ae committed to us for de linque ncy. 

For instance, if you are a child and living in 12 counties of Illinois, 
the chances are you will never arrive at a State institution for delin- 
quents. ‘There are 10 counties in the last 5 years who have not com- 
mitted a single child to a State training school. There are 12 other 
counties that ruined their record just because they sent one child. In 
other words, out of 24 counties we received 12 children in a period of 
D years 

If you look at the 1950 census, the population of children 10 to 17 
years of age, and look at our figures over a period of 5 years in rela- 
tion to the population of children, there are 34 counties in the State 
who have sent less than one child per thousand child population to a 
State training school, 

You might say that indicates that they have no delinquency. I 
don’t think that is true. They have some very likely, I expect it is 
not as great an amount as some other counties. Maybe it indicates 
also what that county is doing. Maybe it indicates that it is a more 
rural county where all the neighbors are interested in all the kids. 
If a kid has a defective home or a home that is handicap ped, he can 
walk down the street and meet peop le who eall ain by his name, who 
are interested in him. Some other mother will mother him maybe. | 
think if we look at some of these statistics we have that quite a few 
of the situations grow out of areas where there are large urban 
centers. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any idea what the cost per child is in the 
Gveneva girls school and the St. Charles boys school onanannui il bs isis ? ¢ 

Mr. Lona. Interestingly enough, costs fluctuate and depending on 
the populs ition, the higher the population the lower the per unit cost 
as a rule. My guess would be—you alw: ays have to look at popula- 
tion—that all the costs are down at all the institutions because their 
population is up. The latest figures I saw at the boys school, they 
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were running slightly under $3,000 per year per boy. That is an insti 
tution with 640 or 650 boys. My guess would be on Geneva that the 
cost per capita would be higher, because it is a smaller institution. 
Therefore your overhead makes the per capita cost higher. 

Mr. Boxo. It has always cost as much to keep a boy in training school 
as to give him a college education. 

Mr. Lone. When our population gets down to half of what it is 
where it was 5 years ago, the costs go up to 33.000 or more a year, 

Chairman Lancer. Do those institutions make a report to you an 
nually ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes. We make a report quarterly. I have some with me. 

Chairman Lanerr. Could we have that filed with the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. I will see that you get a copy of the quarterly 
report. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 13,” and is 
on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Boso. Do you have any statistics on how many in the Geneva 
girls school and the boys school, how many commitments would come 
from Chicago percentagewise ¢ 

Mr. Lone. | would rather do it this Way, and take the population 
of children from 10 to 17 years of age in Cook County in 1950. On 
that basis during the last 5 years ending June 30, we received from 
Cook County 6.720 children for every thousand children in Cook 
County. There was only one county higher, that is Alexander County, 
in the southern part of the State, where Cairo is located. They sent 
for every thousand children they had over the last 5 years, 1.8. How 
ever, the total number is only 22 children. While in the case of Cook 
County in 5 years they spent us 2,077 boys and 684 girls. The only 
ther county in the State which is in the same bracket with Cook 
and \lexander would be Rock Island County. They have sent us 
over the last 5 years 6.563 children for each 1,000 child population. 

Chairman Lancer. That is all in your report ‘ 

Mr. Lona. Yes, it is in my notes here, 

Mr. Bono, Have you established in the Illinois Youth Commission 
as some of the other States have forest ry camps ¢ 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir: that is one of the most encouraging things we 
see. One of the things that the bill provided for was establishing 
forestry camps or other similar facilities. The ladies are ec iticizing 
because we haven’t done something for the girls. We are talking 
about some type of group care in the community, maybe a halfway 
house for the girls after they leave the institution. We have had 
camps for boys in four different locations in the State. The most 
interesting to me has been the community response. You always think 
of the community against the delinquent and the delinquent against 
the community. 

Amazingly encugh, the communities where the camps have been, 
well, when we removed one camp from southern Illinois this last spring 
so we could make room for the summer camping program of the com- 
munity agencies, to northern Illinois, they appointed a committee 
to go to the Governor. They wanted to keep that camp of boys down 
in southern Illinois. 

It is an amazing thing to see a Chicago boy who when I asked 
him where he lived, he said on the North Side on Superior Street, 
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vhich is Near North Side, cong to work taking care of baby turkeys 
ind the pheasants. That is what he wants todo. He goes to a turkey 
farm before long and makes it his career. 

Dow nin southern [llinois W hen the boys were building some roads, 
the parks brought in a bulldozer and I was there visiting one day, 
nd I heard them discussing who was voinge to run the bulldozer. 
Phe parks division didn’t have anyone. They worked it out eventu- 
ily. because I saw sitting on this bulldozer a large city boy running 
t bulldozer. 

I think part of the trouble of kids today is that thes haven't any- 
thine worthwhile to do to interest them. Many of the boys we get 
rent interested in school They are frustrated. They are jaded 
ind bored. They get into trouble growing out of a lack. They want 
to be an adult. They wantto goto work, They want to do something 
that is real instead of the things that are available to them. 

Anyway, I think that the more vocational work opportunities where 
ovs can vet training along with school would be of great help, because 
they have seen these CITY by VS who never had a job before—we pay 
hem il dollaa a day and they go out and work hard and like the 
outdoor life. 

‘T hey are really do hg something for once in then life. They are 
mpatient to be adults.. I think that camps would do the trick. We 
would hot need to postpone adults So long. We think work can be 
vood therapy for adults. Certainly increasing opportunities for 
adolescents to work would be one of the best therapies I know. 

Mr. Boro. Do you think with our millions of acres of national 
forests scattered throughout the Nation in practically every case, of 
eourse certain boys being’ screened, W ith the establishment oft forestry 
camps, that they could assist in the fire prevent ic nh program, would 
help to alleviate the States in any respect ¢ 

Mr. LONG. | think we would be conserving two assets if we did that, 
the forestry assets and the human assets. 

Mr. Bono. Thank you. That is all the questions I have. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much. It is 12:15. We are 
voing to adjourn until 1:45, and that means 1:45. It does not mean 
, oO" lock 

(Thereupon at 12:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 1:45 p. m., the 
same day. ) 

AFTER RECESS 


(Chairman WF. NGER. The committee will resume. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JULIUS H. MINOR, JUDGE OF THE CIRCUIT 
COURT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Minor. My name is Julius H. Minor. I have been judge of the 
reuit court for the last 14 years. I have presided over the criminal 
pray hy for 6 vears, and have had thousands ol youngsters before me, 


| have also presided over the divorce court for the last 514 vears. and 


ive had over 120 litigants and their children in that court. I have 
rtually lived with that problem of delinquency and child mainte 
ince for all these years. I made a study of it. | have spoken on 


(tober 4+ before the Methodist Ministers Association with over 200 


sters present, | wih lear ne t! e cocumen}#t here wh) eh Is t] a ore 
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inal manuseript which I left before them containing all the facts and 
hgeure s compiled by me dur Ing the 6 months of researe Pi 
(The document re ferred to was m: arked “Exhibit No. 


asiheat 7 


+ and reads 


EXHIBIT No. 14 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE AMERICAN CLERGY 


(Address delivered by Judge Julius H. Miner, circuit court, Cook County, IIlL., 
before the Chicago Methodist Ministers Association, at the Chicago Temple 
Monday, October 4, 1954) 


I am grateful for the privilege of addressing you on the subject of juvenile 

crime. It is our major national problem. It is so menacing our general welfare 
that the American clergy of all denominations should help to mobilize every 
esource to alleviate this critical condition. 
Crime in the United States is perilously on the upswing. Year after year 
ie appalling tide of criminality continues to rise. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover reported 
that 1,788,612 serious crimes were committed in 1950; 1,882,160 in 1951: 2,086,510 
in 1952 and 2,159,080 in 1953. He also reported recently an 8.5 percent rise in 
the national crime rate in the first 6 months of 1954, as compared with the 
same period in 1953. He estimated that during the first 6 months of this year 
the crime of murder, manslaughter, rape, and assault to kill was committed 
every 4.5 seconds. These figures indicate that 1954 will be a record crime year. 
Criminologists predict 4 million major crimes annually by 1960. 

Mr. Bertgam B. Beck, director of the special juvenile project in the United 
States, said, “The problem of juvenile delinquency has been underestimated, 

ot overestimated, The juvenile crime rate is one of the most alarming threats 
n our Nation today.” He likened it to “cancerous cells on the social organism 
which, unless combated, can spell destruction for the entire being.” There has 
never been a parallel to this depravity in the history of our Nation 

It was reported at the Mid-Atlantic Conference on Correction, held in New 
York, that this country leads the world in crime. The population of State and 
Federal prisons has increased 7 times as fast as the national population in 
the last 25 years. This calamitous condition approaches national disgrace and 
disaster. 


t} 


According to FBI reports, law enforcement and all phases of crime costs 
our Nation $20 billion annually, an average of $495 yearly per family. Mr 
Robert H. MacRae, director of the welfare council, figures that Cook County 
Ill., spends $2,958,000 a year to maintain juvenile delingents in corrective in 
stitutions. Mr. Hoover declared that for every dollar we pay for education, 
we spend $1.82 to combat lawlessness, and for every dollar contributed to 
churches, $10 goes to fight crime. 

United States Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, chairman of a subcommittee 
to investigate juvenile delinquency, reported on November 11, 19538, that “one 
million children between the ages of 10 to 17 will get into trouble with the 
police this year; and by 1960 that figure may well reach 1,500,000 each vear.” 
He said that in Washington, D. C., juvenile delinquency has risen 60 percent 
in 1 year, and in the Nation 30 percent since 1948. The rate of offenses by 
juvenile criminals in Manhattan is more than three times that of the average 
for all cities in the Nation, according to reports by the National Federation of 
Settlement and Neighborhood Centers. 

We read daily of teen-age sluggings, auto thefts, mob riots, sex orgies, nat 
cotie addictions, and other grave offenses. Juvenile crime appears no longer 
confined to any social Class or type of neighborhood. It has spread everywhere 
Last vear an estimated 500,000 boys and girls were brought to the attention of 
\imerican juvenile courts. <At least twice as many were handled by police without 
being referred to the courts, and no one can estimate the number of thousands who 
escaped the attention of legal authorities. According to the Illinois State Bureau 
of Identification, out of a total of 80,772 crimes, juveniles committed 36 percent 
of the murders, 67 percent of the robberies, and 69.5 percent of the burglaries 

Mr. John Meegan, superintendent of the Chicago Parental School, reported 
recently that local juvenile delinquents today are comparatively younger and 
ire committing acts of greater violence than ever. According to FBI records 
this is true everywhere. Younger patients are going into clinics for treatment of 
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venereal diseases, and sex problems now are found in the seventh and eight! 
grades. The number of young unwed mothers has increased SS percent since 
i945. A youngster recently arrested in Manhattan was asked how many of his 
young friends were using drugs He replied, “Forty or fifty, about half irl 
Four Chicago youngsters admitted stealing 14 cars in 2 weeks. One pleaded 
guilty before Judge McSweeney for snatching a purse to settle his gamblin:z 
deb More than 500 teen-age hoodlums broke loose in one of New York’s worst 
riots, terrorizing passengers and ransacking subway stations. A Chicago juve 
nile was shot and others were injured as 50 youths wrangled in a brawl betwee 
2 neighborhood gangs Pwo ing girls, 14 and 16, admitted to the West Nort! 
Avenue police 47 burglaries, robberies, and sluggings. One of them pulled 
pistol on her stepfathen Seven New York young boys were jailed for whipping 
and burning a 14-year-old girl Four Brooklyn youths, 15 to 18, committed 2 
vicio murders for the thrill of it. I sentenced two juvenile rioters to th: 
penitentiary for murder. These few cases are cited merely to illustrate the 


general run of juvenile delinquencies. 

Senator Hendrickson said that in reply to a questionnaire circulated by the 
sociology department of a prominent college, many of the students said they 
believed that stealing and robbing may be antisocial, but did not constitut: 
grave crimes; that there is nothing particularly Wrong in violating sex codes; 
and they brushed aside lying and cheating as not delinquent. 

It is generally conceded that our educational system needs a complete revision 
in the light of criminal tendencies among youngsters, particularly in its discipli- 
nary policies. There has been much too much pampering of children by teachers 
as Well as by parents. Many a hot seat applied in time over a parent’s knee migh 
have forestalled a hot seat in the electric chair. In a recent article Mr. Hoove 
urged increased parental responsibility and augmented disciplinary power ot 
school teachers, e 

\ variety of causes and reasons are assignable to this deplorable situation : Too 
few and underpaid police and teachers, illegal sale of liquor and dope, war tensio 
and hysteria, overindulgence of children, racial! differences, salacious literature, 
inadequate housing, immorality and intemperance at home. Mr. Hoover als« 
emphasized, “There can be no real doubt, it seems to me, that the movies, tele- 
Vision, and comic books are purveying violence and lust to a vicious and 
intolerable degree.” 

Juvenile delinquency and adult crime cannot be solved independently of eacl 
other. Corruption in high office and general lack of respect for law and orde1 
are top contributors. Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., formerly our Nation’s head tax 
collector, was sentenced to prison for 5 years for income-tax evasion. Scores 
of Congressmen, mayors, and other prominent public officials have been convicted 
for flagrant violations of their respective trusts. Many exclusive clubs and 
organizations operate with immunity slot machines and other gambling devices. 
Gambling is illegal wherever it is practiced. 

Whatever the reasons, our social forces have failed. While there is an over- 
powering realization nationally of the juvenile crime trend, authorities do not 
know how to meet the challenge. Justice Robert H. Jackson of the United 
States Supreme Court charged that “our Nation is plagued with unprecedented 
juvenile delinquency, gangsterism, and shocking crimes followed by long-delayed 
punishment, or by none.” It is generally conceded that increased crime has over- 
whelmed and overcrowded our corrective and law-enforcing agencies. The 
apathy and indifference of our citizens toward the ever mounting crime rate 
has been most disheartening. A United States Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating juvenile crime admitted publicly, ‘The Nation is losing its fight against 
juvenile delinquency.” 

What a tragedy. Is the American clergy also willing to admit defeat? 

Our Nation is being crushed by crime. With all the well intentioned com- 
mittee investigations, with all the genuine efforts by schools and civic and social 
agencies, lawlessness continues to skyrocket. We are all faced with the challenge 
of finding a solution. Laws alone will not check teen-age crime. We cannot 
investigate, legislate, or adjudicate crime out of existence. What constructive 
preventive measures are there then to check the moral decadence of our youth? 
It troubles every parent, every judge, every educator, every criminologist, and 
every member of the clergy. The solution, if there is one, lies in the home 
and with the churches. Its prevention looms up as a religious enterprise. 

One thing is certain. These millions of criminals, adults, and juveniles alike, 
are victims of spiritual starvation. All their evils, eruelties, and injustices are 
violations of the fundamental principles of God whom they have either abandoned 
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failed to know and worship. The laws of God and men are inextricably 
ntwined. Consequently, they flaunt His commandments and violate our codes. 
They scorn tradition and defy society. Irreligion has obviously become the 
1ajor contributing factor to our national juvenile crisis. 

Having sat in judgment on thousands of offenders in the criminal court, 
urderers, robbers, rapists, burglars, ete., I have observed that over 85 percent 
if the criminals were nonchurchgoers. Six of them made peace with God as 
hey mumbled prayers on their way to the electric chair. I have also presided 
ver the divorce court for 5 consecutive years and have commiserated with 

re than 120,000 litigants over their domestic Gifficulties and those of their 
hildren. Here, too, I have found the same high percentage of nonchurchgoers. 
Mr. Hoover reports even a higher rate. Out of 8,000 delinquent children called 
» his attention only 42 attended Sunday school regularly. This is not a coinci- 
ence. Other judges as well as the files of reformatories corroborate these 
chastly statistics. Jails are crowded when many of our churches are not. 

Criminals are not born. They are reared in an era which has discarded 
morality. We worship the golden calf and ignore the Golden Rule. We place 
too much emphasis on material and too little on spiritual values. While our 
economy is busily attuned to the art of mass production, we are permitting mass 
outh destruction. As our scientists and engineers are making amazing progress 

their fields, we are lagging in ethical understanding. 

The Rev. Luther B. Osborne, of San Antonio, Tex., whose son was charged 
vith murder, told his congregation last May, “I think more in terms of parental 
lelinquency than of juvenile delinquency. Everyone of us, including myself, 
was too busy, too preoccupied with material things and selfish motives, to give 
oungsters the attention, care, and love they needed.” He omitted even then 
religious inspiration. 

Although public opinion is inclined to indict youth alone, the real fault lies 
lsewhere. Before a youngster has committed a crime, some adult has been 
cuilty of a worse offense in neglecting to guide him properly. The flood of crime 
s the inescapable result of someone’s failure to teach God’s word to these 
tential juvenile delinquents, and to the current young violators doomed to 
our next bumper crop of hardened prisoners. A study of 1,336 records of 
uvenile delinquents in Cook County revealed that 979, or 73.3 percent had 
subsequent criminal records. Mr. James V. Bennett, director of bureau of prisons, 
told a senatorial subcommittee that 70 percent of the population of Federal 
prisons have a history of past offenses, and more than 50 percent of the prison- 
ers have been juvenile offenders. He said, “Beyond every adult prisoner there 
sa shadowy image of a juvenile delinquent.” 

The American clergy is deserving of high tribute for many glorious achieve- 
nents. It is difficult to pinpoint the responsibility for the neglect in teaching 
religious precepts, but the church cannot deny a share in the failure. If it has 
not failed, it has not taken advantage of opportunities to fulfill its mission. 
Certainly, the duty initially rests upon the parents, but someone had previously 
overlooked training the parents in their own youth, and here again the finger 
points in some degree at the church. Our public and private schools are con- 
stitutionally relieved of any responsibility for religious training. 

Naturally, it is essential to build up a spiritual structure at home. The par- 
ents are culpable when they fail to provide the right moral and religious at- 
nosphere in their home. A home built on religious concepts is a fortress against 
crime. It has been frequently emphasized that families who pray together stay 
> ogether. In religious homes children learn the necessary virtues of honor, 

decency, respect, and love of God and country. A child who is not disciplined 
at home, and does not learn obedience and authority from his parents, is ready 
prey for most evil influences. 

What is needed uppermost is more enlightened parents to create better homes 

nd take proper care of their children. The deplorable conduct of many parents 
s directly responsible for the breakdown of their children’s morals and character. 
An 1l-year-old boy who confessed starting a fire in a tenement which killed 7 
persons and injured 9, admitted to me in my chambers that his father gave 
him cigarettes and whisky. In New York, two love-struck teen-agers were turned 
over to forgiving parents after a wild spree on which they squandered almost 
$10,000 in 1 week. In Milwaukee, a 14-year-old girl, masked and armed with 
i pistol, calmly helped her brother rob the Laona Wisconsin State Bank of 
$11,000, and then escaped in an auto driven by her mother. 

In Evanston, the young son of the president and dean of a theological seminary, 

confessed burglarizing a gasoline service station and stealing $125. When in- 
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formed, the reverend dean said his son had previously moved to the YMCA 
because “he thought he would be better off if he did not live at home.” 

What is more sorrowful, American home life is breaking down. About 3 
out of 10 marriages wind up in divorce courts, and the rate is climbing shock- 
ingly The March 1948 Report of the National Conference on Family Life at 
the White House said, “Our divorce laws are a mess. They are rotten. They 
aggravate a condition that is already cancerous. No language can be too 
strong. The judges are bitter about their impotence under existing procedures 
Social workers view the legalisms and fictions of divorce with an unconcealed 
scorn ; the press and periodicals treat the divorce laws, including the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States with outspoken contempt.” 

The major causes of juvenile delinquency are emotionally demolished homes 
According to Mr. John Meegan of the Chicago Parental School, 85 percent of his 
wards come from broken homes. Other juvenile institutions report from 62 


percent to ST percent More divorces are granted in America per capita than in 
any other nation on earth, an average of 500,000 annually, not including at 
least as many separate maintenance decrees, and even more Casual separations 
In 1953, 31,980 marriage licenses were issued in Los Angeles County, while 
15,668 divorces became fina We must stem this rising tide of divorces. Broken 
homes are the cesspool of juvenile crime. More than 380,000 youngsters are 
rphaned annually by our obsolete and brutal divorce laws which have not 
been changed materially in a century 

There are too many homes where religion is regarded as outmoded. There 
are too many parents who lack the educational and moral qualifications for 
bringing up families; too many fathers and mothers who have drifted away 
from religious services and into taverns; or they seek other personal pleasures, 
vithout serious regard for their children’s interests. There are 19 million 
working mothers in the United States today and, naturally, many of their chil 
dren are exposed to temptations toward delinquency and crime. 

The challenging need for aggressive inspirational leadership by the church 
in these absentee and unqualified homes is both incalculable and imperative. 
It is not enough to stand aghast and to say the fault lies solely with the parents 
The clergy must help equip and inspire parents for their crucial role. Many 
parents need help with each other and with their children. Home training can 
never offer an adequate substitute in the religious education of a child for the 
planned instruction of the Sunday school, and every parent will acknowledge it 

Although the home is the most effective bulwark against delinquency, it 
must be reinforced by the church. Children of these millions of spiritually 
collapsed homes need help, and the churches can serve them well by instilling 
integrity and religion into their spiritually starved souls Religiously trained 


children do not readily succumb to criminal temptation. Religion inspires 
love, not hate; integrity, not dishonesty; truth, not falsehood; law obedience, 
not crime 

The strengthening effect of religious training is indispensable, we know, if ou 
children are to be law abiding \ unce of religious direction is worth a pound 
of penal correction. Religion promotes that sense of moral obligation, the lack 
of which causes our high rate of delinquency. Warden Joseph Ragen, of th 


Illinois State Penitentiary, at Stateville, admonished, ‘We must return the youth 
to a knowledge of his proper relationship with God, and we must teach him hov 


this relationship can be established in his daily life.” Mr. Hoover, our greatest 
ithority on crime and delinquency, makes similar recommendations, and even 
re emphatically, he said When we e close to God and believe He guides us, 
ve get a deep and genuine « CTiOl 
rreligion is definitely undermining the American family Religion is a vital 
or in happy home Che parents need spiritual guidance. Love of God holds 
the family steadfast Religion demands stability in marriage. It inculeates 
tolerance and understanding so vit to suecessful home life. It embraces atone- 
ment for sin and respect for our fellow men In the church the members of fam 


lies generate love, character, sacrificial service, and self-discipline. There we 
find an inward reinforcement, a clearer vision of duty, a fresh faith and renewed 
courage. We go into church wavering and walk out strengthened and inspired 

Church attendance is the last glimmering hope of America in its battle to cur 

| crime and juvenile delinquency According to the Yearbook of American 
Churches for 1954, although 99 percent of the American people believe in God, 
miy 59 percent of all Americans are church members. Conversely and tragically, 
41 percent have no church affiliations. Benson Y. Landis, editor of the yearbook, 


notes that statistically there is 1 church for around every 325 members, but only 


7( 
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1 clergyman for some 500 members. “This points up a continuing shortage of 
pastors and a lag in effort to fill thousands of vacant pulpits.” Many clergymen 
confide that the church attendance is much smal'er than the 59-percent mem 
bership indicated. Records disclose that 27 million American youths receive 
little or no religious training. Is it any wonder that 85 percent of our lawbreakers 
and 85 percent of our home breakers are strangers at the house of worship? 

There is a woeful lack of constructive direction in family and youth problems. 
What an opportunity for all faiths to launch a crusade on a nationwide scale 
to lead all our people to God and prayer. On this fundamental principle we all 
can and should cooperate. It would bring about a greater sense of harmony 
among all religious forces, and impress upon them that they must stand together 
in this common cause to assure the survival of religion itself. 

It will require more than an engraved invitation to bring the absent parents 
and children to the churches. We all resist insurance salesmen, but we buy in 
surance by the billions to protect our families. Devout parishioners and clergy- 
men will have to sell their most attractive policy to insure the preservation of 
homes and the saving of youngsters from lives of crime. Religion should be 
easy to sell because the premium is purse cheap and the benefits are boundless, 
yet requires modern scientific salesmanship with an organized and intelligent 
appeal. Having ideals is not enough. They must be put into practice to build 
better citizens. Our present plight will not resolve itself automatically. We 
must take the offensive. This battle will be won if we have the determination 
to win. 

Of course, we cannot expect a comprehensive change in our moral concepts 
within a year or two, but the trend must be established if the change is ever to 
be brought about. The task may not be as difficult as it first sounds. Faith is 
a contagious thing. Nothing can beget faith as effectively as seeing it all around 
is. The reward is priceless—the ultimate reconversion of America into a God 
fearing and law-abiding homeland. 

The clergy must impress indelibly that there is more to life than expensive 
cars, fancy clothes, horseracing, and nightclubs. There is conscience, brotherly 
love, integrity, and devotion. We must once more gage success in terms of 
services to our fellow men. Prevention of delinquency involves community con 

ern for the needs of all children on both sides of the tracks; the poor, the 
crippled, the white, the black, and those on relief. They are all God’s children 
The fundamental way to check delinquency is to help children to be healthy, 
happy, secure, and occupied. Youth is our greatest national asset. It must be 
guarded and developed for carrying on the ideals and the faith of our fathers 

Religious leaders must take advantage of the opportunity to fulfill His divine 
purpose. They must constantly inspire, direct, and guide our creative instincts 

nto desirable channels. Far too many churches are used only 1 day a week 
instead of being converted into carefully planned and well-organized music, edu 

tion, and community centers. They should provide on a year-around schedule 
onstructive and attractive programs and extend their facilities to parent 
teacher and other group meetings. They should organize youngsters’ summer 

imps, athletic leagues, wholesome competitive indoor and outdoor sports, 


debates, and cultural events. They must serve wavering families through pre 


narital and postmarital counseling, friendship clubs, conferences, etc. Yes: 
some few churches do, but too many consider the efforts too involved, futile, o 
beneath their dignities. It is one thing to talk of ecclesiastical principle 
inother to put them into daily dynamic action 


The clergy has the responsibility for seeing that religion takes a determined 
stand in the work of all organizations dealing with juveniles and families 
There is a craving hunger for moral leadership, and it is both logical and essen 

| for the churches to assume it. They should initiate, develop, inspire, and 
ooperate with all groups for the betterment of community efforts to attract and 
protect youth, and counsel parents. They should not only inspire but deman: 
appropriate and beneficial legislation and administration toward that end. They 
nust urge their parishioners to elect honest and competent public officials t« 
help restore respect and confidence in government. Who has a greater right 
han the clergy? Who is better qualified? Who has a more vital interest in 
vouth and the family? Who can better organize public opinion against destruc 
tive influences, be they comic books, movies, ete. Who will dare challenge your 
eadership? You hold a mandate. Use it. 

Democracy and religion go hand in hand. Ours is a nation founded in the 
glorification of God. The Bible has been the creative force from which has 
sprung the freedom of our people. If we neglect that, we lose the source of our 
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iberty We must initiate a revival and an expansion of faith and spiritual 
value Ss 

Communism has definitely sought a total demoralization of our youth. Its 
evil aim is to destroy the moral and spiritual fiber of our younger generation. 
It incites them to gross immorality to practice sabotage and to establish a revo- 
lutionary system. It encourages them to repudiate their superiors and directs 
them to renounce their patriotism. It is inconceivable that 21 American pris- 
oners of war turned their coats to show a red lining and thereby abandoned 
their native land. All religiously trained youths must have rebelled against 
them 

The difference between the two systems is not only a faith in individual enter- 
prise but also faith in God. Mr. Harrison Salisbury reported recently in the New 
York Times that Russia is still telling its people that it is a waste of time to go 

hurch, and that man can acknowledge no god but the state. Does not that 

make it your fight for the survival of all religions? May we never wonder, 
through complacency, how we lost our religious freedom. William Penn said: 
Those people who are not governed by God will be ruled by + ipsa 

Only cooperation among religious groups, standing together against faithless- 
ness, can meet the threat of atheistic communism, Gouaiielans can be offset 
hy the intensified awakening by religious leaders to reach out to every American. 
Religion has heretofore permeated our way of life and has guided the actions 
of our greatest leaders. Ina plea to the entire world to pray for peace, President 
Eisenhower said 2 weeks ago, “We are firm in the belief that faith is the mightiest 


orce that man has at his command.” History has proved that over a long period 
of time, a people’s vitality and strength are in direct proportion to their morality 
nd religious practice Many nations have recovered from economic depressions, 
hut none have survived moral disintegration. As long as the teachings of the 


Bible are practiced by our people, we can be confident of our future. 

There is an urgent need for the mobilization of the American clergy of all 
faiths. A spiritual resurgence is our greatest hope. I plead with you to summon 
an American council of churches of all — in this perilous hour when our 
concepts of freedom and of God are being savagely challenged. It is momentous 
for you to organize a religious crusade here at home. No church ean shirk 
this God-given duty. It will make a profound impact upon all of us. It will in- 
spire people in all walks of life. The American clergy must influence thinking 
in a world saturated with a distortion of truth, demagogy, and rampant crime. 
On this national conference may well depend our future. In the words of the 
great emancipator, “We hold the power and bear the responsibility. We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope on earth.” 

I fully believe that we can and will meet the difficult tests which lie ahead. 
Ours is still the greatest and noblest land with a glorious destiny, if we retain 
our faith in God. 

Mr. Minor. I have just a few suggestions to offer that are not con- 
tained in the manuscript. It is my honest belief that until we restore 
honesty in government completely and fully, we are not going to re- 
store decenc vy and honesty among the people. There must be honest 
government first. There must be respect for honest government. 
Until we reestablish that, we are going to have a tremendous insur- 
mountable task. I think we have too many drives launched against 
crime and delinquency that are not completed, without any results, for 

lot of ballyhoo. There must be a concentration of every effort to 
bring it to fruition, and to solve it. 

[am a great believer that punishment is less important than educa- 
tion, both of parent and child. It is important to prepare the parents 
in the art of raising children. That is an educational process. I be- 
lieve that the school has a responsibility, the home has the primary re- 
sponsibility, but there are too many homes where the parents are in- 
capable of coping with the situation and the responsibility shifts to the 
church. 

Kighty-five } ercent of tl e people who appeared before me both 
the criminal court and o ee court were nonchurchgoers. Mr. 
ae Edgar Hoover's statistics are even higher than that. He Says oy) 
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children out of 8,000 were churchgoers. Every court will corroborate 
those figures. The sooner we take the children and the parents into 
the church and bring religion into the home, the sooner we will begin 
to approach the subject of solution. 

I am leaving with you, Senator the manuscript with my assurances 
that I am at your service in any way you want me to help. It is 
a vital problem. Statistics show that America is the most lawless 
Nation in the world. There are more crimes committed here both 
adult and juvenile than any other place in the world. By the same 
token more divorces are granted in this country per capita than any 
other nation in the world. If this keeps up, we are going to face a 
hopeless catastrophe. Iam for you. God bless you. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much, Judge. It is nice to 
have had you here. 

Mr. Minor. I am glad you invited me. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Boso. Dr. Kenneth W. Lund. Would you state your name and 
official position and local address for the benefit of the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DR. KENNETH W. LUND, DIRECTOR, PUPIL GUID- 
ANCE PROGRAM, CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Dr. Lunp. My name is Kenneth W. Lund; I am director of the 
pupil guidance program in the Chicago public schools. Is that enough 
in the way of local address? 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ll. 

Mr. Bono. Dr. Lund, I believe you are representing the sc hool sys- 
tems for Dr. Willis, super intendent of education of the Chicago public 
schools. Would you give us the statement you have there ? 

Dr. Lunp. I will. I know Dr. Willis regrets he could not be here 
today. A good bit of what you get today will be Lund, and as much 
as I can I will reflect the program that is part of the ongoing Chicago 
school concern with this problem. I will read the statement. 

Dr. Willis and the staff of the Chicago schools have asked me to 
represent their sincere interest and concern with this important prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. All of us have watched with interest 
the work that this committee has been doing to focus the attention 
of the American people and their leaders on this important social 
problem. We consider it a privilege to participate in your discussion 
here in Chicago, and to offer some brief impressions of our under- 
standing of this program. 

To describe in detail the many steps that the schools are taking to 
help pupils succeed in school and to prevent maladjustment and even- 
tual delinquency would take a oouiidn ‘rable period of time. For brev- 
ity I will list five specific services our schools now offer. 

If you would like these described in greater detail, I will be glad 
to do so. 

1. Psychological services: Chicago was the first major city to estab- 
lish a public-school program of psychological services. Our bureau 
of child study was established in 1898. At present we have a staff of 
69 profession: il workers, including 2 psychiatrists, 2 medical exam- 
iners, 3 reading clinicians, and 1 social worker and 61 psychologists. 

We do individual diagnostic studies of more than 11,000 children 
per year. Parent and teacher conferences are used to interpret find- 
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ngs and to try to solve the problem through adult understanding ana 
better methods of handling the child, 

2. Adjustment services: In every school in the city, both elementary 
ind high, we have guidance workers. Our pupil personnel program 
means we know each child through test results, through personal con- 
ferences with child and parent, and through recorded teacher obser- 
vation. This program personalizes the instruction program, even 
though we have $09,000 pupils In our school. We ean provide indi- 
vidual service based on personal information, both objective and sub- 
jective from the work done by our 400 adjustment teachers. 

oO. Attendance services: Truancy is recognized as a forerunner ot 


delinquency. In Chicago we have 176 attendance officers who have 
the direct assignment of working on this problem. In the schoo] veal 
1953-54, we had 11,136 cases of truancy. This was a decrease of ap- 


proximately 10 percent over the previous year. In the face of a rising 
enrollment this statistic needs further attention. We feel that the 
explanation for this decrease rests in the fact that our attendance 
officers had 14 percent more conferences with parents and school per- 
sonnel. This is a real prevention program. 

1. Citizenship instruction: The most significant contribution that 
schools can make toward delinquency prevention is in the basic area 
of instruction and in the direct influence of each teacher upon each 
child. We have had a cenuine eoncern for the problems created by 
narcotics and aleohol. We have incorporated into our health cur- 
riculum the medical and social data on the problem. There is no 
evidence that there has ever been a widespread narcotic problem among 
our school pupils. However, we recognize that the time to teach 
the danger of narcotics and alcohol is there in the natural setting of the 
classroom. 

yD, Special schools and classes: For some 2 OOO pupils who cannot 
adjust to the program in the regular school, we have special schools 
and special classes designated as social adjustment schools and centers. 
In smaller groups and under selected teachers, we otter a more in- 
tensive instructional program. In addition, we have the assignment 
of offering instruction for children who are under the jurisdiction of 
the court. This program receives the extra attention from field ad- 
justment workers and psychologists. The goal of this program is to 
help these youngsters get a different view of the school program and 
the community. 

Although our program is designed to reach all children, we have 
our failures as well as our successes. Unfortunately the 2 percent who 
do end up as violators in the hands of the law, they get so much pub- 
licity that they reflect on all juveniles. We recognize that the reasons 
for failure are complex. They often relate to the family situation. 
Many times broken homes, poverty, poor housing, adult immorality, 
ind parental ineptitude means that our efforts are not enough. 

On the other hand, many times the school has been able to work suc- 
cessfully with children who come in with so m: uny negative factors in 
their background that their success is remarkable. 

Our schools likewise have m: iny special challenges to meeting. One 
ould speak at length about these challenges, such as rising enroll- 
ments, shortage of buildings and teachers, and shortages of funds. 
(ll of these factors which have impact on the quality of education 
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have real advance for the discussion of the way our society is provid 
hg for the development and education of its young people. The 
financial problems we face are severe enough to threaten even onr 
present level of special services for children. 

In conclusion, we feel that our young people reflect the community 

n which they live. Most of our citizens are sincere, diligent, God- 
fearing peop ‘le who are seriously concerned with all problems that 
threaten the way of life we seek and expect. Most of our young people 
ire exemplary citizens. It is the small minority who Worry us. 

To provide for this group, the family, the church, the community 
<ervices and recreational agencies, the enforcement agencies, and the 
<chools must contribute our best in sober reflection and intelligent 
wTtIon. 

The school wants me mbership in this program. We have a sincere 
conviction that constructive action at an early ae in the life of the 
child can have a positive preventive effect. A delay through indif- 
ference or lack of funds and facilities can mean much human misery 
and ultimate staggering financial burden for society. 

Mr. Bono. Dr. Lund, in the services that you provide, the psychiat- 
ric services and sociologists, and so forth, how far down in the school 
erades does that got 

Dr. Lunp. We begin with the child as they enter school. Perhaps 
inique among large cities, we have felt it important to begin with a 
cnidance program from the day the child enters school. We begin 
through our adjustment service on gathering personnel data. We 
begin with testing and parent conferences. We begin with parent 


education programs. Chicago, from recent statistics, spends more 
money on pupil personnel services at the elementary grades per pupil 
than any large city in America. We feel that you can’t begin early 


enough in this field. We feel the guidance program in ge neral, which 
has grown seemingly from colleges down to high schools and in some 
places back into the elementary schools, must be speeded up and ex- 
tended in that respect. 

Mr. Bono. Do you feel that if we had proper guidance facilities, 
in the lower grades that we could somehow cut down 
this 3 out of every 10 criminals which we talked to and have the tend- 
encies to delinquency and crime in their preadolescent and almost pre- 

chool years? Do you think that will definitely cut it down by fur- 
nishing adequate personnel and — ance ¢ 

Dr. Lunp. Mr. Bobo, you used a statistic I am not familiar with. 
[ would rather talk to the cea point. I presume you have had 
other testimony on that part. Yes, I do have a sincere faith that 

ruldance services are important in the early stages. I hope my paper 
has shown you that I also have a sincere awareness that by no means 
tre they the only thing we have to do. , 

I think in many respects the statement that just preceded, of Judge 
Minor, highlighted beautifully the need for the very significant con 
tribution a spiritual home leadership, a basic family approach, an 
approach that implies that we are in this business of living together, 
and not the se apegoat, let us get rid of the child and get rid of the 
problems and wonder why someone else does not solve it. 

A constructive cooperative action by youth recreational centers, 
youth agencies—the school certainly is part of that team—is the an 





and so 
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swer. Guidance services to that extent, personalizing education, 
making it more effective, can be a vital contribution to this problem. 

Mr. Bono. Have you had any difficulty recently—I know the news- 
papers have carried a number of articles recently—relating to juve- 
nile gangs in the schools, whether they are the so-called gangs and 
groups that are attacking one student or another. This morning was 
the latest one which affected the schools. 

Dr. Lunn. We, of course, are very conscious of the fact that young 
people do tend to move 1n crowds and work toget her, J recognize that 
there is a great deal of discussion back and forth as to whether these 
gangs are solely organized for the purposes of crime. I doubt that. 
I think they reflect the need in all of us for friends and acquaintances. 
Many times the wrong type associate together and we have problems. 

The case in point that you speak about which hit the newspapers 
this morning is, of course, unusual. It was unusual enough to make 
front-page headlines, yet common enough to be of common concern 
to all of us. 

Perhaps if I could describe some of the steps the Chicago schools 
have taken during the past year. by them I use that term in the 
broadest sense, including the teacher groups and others. I can show 
you that we are concerned with the behavior of juveniles. 

It was last spring at the annual meeting of the teachers union, for 
instance, when one of the best attended panels drew almost 80 or 90 
percent of the audience, including a group set apart to discuss this 
concept, “discipline, whose responsibility. 

I see Judge Dunn. He was part of that panel, as I was, on that day. 

We found the teachers basically concerned with the problem of how 
we were going to work with youngsters who in many respects wer: 
reflecting the anxieties of the times. 

Out of that meeting came a sober and sincere statement as pub- 
lished teacher policy in which they indicated that they felt a definite 
share in the responsibility for working with young people, for help 
ing them to learn to conform to society and its problems. 

The teachers also indicated they felt strongly they needed the con- 
structive support of all important aspects of the community. In many 
respects, their efforts would be ineffective if press, officials, parents, 
community agencies, and all, did not in a united front approach this 
problem. 

In many respects the belittling of one group by another had an 
insidious effect. I heard you yesterday question Captain Szarat about 
the public attitude tow: ard policemen. I would like to claim member- 
ship in that. I think the public attitude toward teachers as a profes- 
sion is a vital matter. It is in the home that the child gets his atti- 
tudes toward persons in authority. I would like to generalize that in 
many instances in the early and formative years the sincere outlook 
of the parents toward the key officials of the community, the teachers 
and enforcement officers, and all will to a large extent determine the 
long-term outlook of the child. 

We, of course—getting back to the outbreak recently—are con- 
cerned with this type of thing. The teachers union as a group 
studied this problem and found, for example, that in high schools there 
was stationed as a regular part of enforcement practice an officer 
who was available to, if you will, guard the funds that are present, to 
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some extent be present as a reminder that there were social laws and 
customs to be considered, and we found a better behavior outlook on 
the part of young people. 

In a recent letter from the teachers union to the commissioner of 
police, they requested the post ing of an officer at all of our high schools 
in Chicago. The commissioner answered that to the best of his 
ibility with his present manpower he was able to partially meet that 
request. We have that coverage. 

I wish I had the exact figures. He could give you that. We have 


that perhaps in a fourth of our schools at fe The circumstances 
under the event that occurred yesterday I think are interesting. I 


consulted with the principal, thinking mee this might be close to 
the minds of this committee today. He noted that the person in 
charge of the guards in the hall saw this car pull up with these 
four young people, and felt there was something ominous in their 
ehavior. He walked to the administration office and hunted out 
the assistant principal. The two of them were starting out of the 
office when the first boy came in, and said he had been attacked by 
these four. The police were called immediately and the others set 
out to find the boys. The boys went on, as I understand it, into a 
study hall, and then finally out of the building, attacking another 
boy. 

During that interlude, by the time they got back to their car, the 
police were there. It was an excellent enforcement, It was excellent 
immediate action on the part of the people involved. 

The fundamental question of why they act as they do is a deeper 
one. I don’t know that I have any answer to that. Perhaps we 
will get more from the court popitesaie division and some social 
work background on the kinds of boys they are. 

Mr. Boro. Did the boys give any reason for their seemingly 
unprovoked attack ? 

Dr. Lunp. No. I am afraid I am not informed on that in anv 
respect. The principal had no explanation to offer when I asked 
that question. 

Mr. Boro. Have you found among some of the problems that might 
be faced you particularly in the guidance work, has drinking of 
alcoholic beverages increased in recent years among the students in 
high school ? 

Dr. Lunn. I can’t answer that with any accuracy. I haven’t even 
an impression. I don’t believe anyone has accurate figures on that 
problem. 

Mr. Boro. I just wondered if it could have been back of some of 
the troubles of some of the students that might have talked in the 
guidance bureau with some of the sociologists or psychiatrists. Does 
it seem to present a problem in the high school ¢ 

Dr. Lunn. To the best of my knowledge that kind of behavior is 
not, if you want to call it, the coramon topic of discussion within 
the high school. I think you can understand the social reasons why 
it is not. Perhaps the overall discussion of the place of alcohol in 
our society plays an important role here. Certainly we know it is 
an important problem in the areas of divorce and family tensions 
ind problems. I think in this respect, as well as everywhere else, 
our youngsters reflect the behavior of the adults to whom they look 
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up. If we want to get at this problem of alcohol, we start with thie 
family unit as such. 

The schools contribute through the avenue I mentioned of instruc- 
tion on it Trom a health and social problem point of view, ] think 
vou know what I mean when I say to some extent that must’ be per- 
onalized and made spe tic within the family structure. It is not 
enough to present, if you will, the textbook point of view. It has 
to be supplemented by Clit ittitudes of the key adults who are a 
part of that person’s family structure. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any heures, Dr. Lund, on the possible 

nber of pregnacies occurring among high-school girls over the 

f vear ¢ 

Dr. Lunn. Yes. | suppose this relates to the long term process ot 
ire we having an increase or decrease in this overall problem of juve- 

lel hquency. I think a good bit ot the contusion in this field as 
to whether we are having an increase or decrease is because there is no 
tbsolute statistic on what is juvenile delinquency. You can take one 
set of statistics and show an increase, and you can ti ake another index 
ind show a decrease or no change. 

The one you mentioned happens to show an increase. I can quote 
some others that don’t. The one in relation to unwed mothers—and 


you should understand that our knowledge of this problem relates 
only to those cases in which we grant formal excuse from school be 
cause the young lady is within the range of the compulsory school - 
attendance law, and the family has not made arrangements for the 
child to go somewhere else without our knowledge, which could have 
occurred in a transfer from State to State. We have statistics now 
which show that in 1952 this number was 160; 1953, it was 220: 1954, 
it was ZS0, 

We feel that we, through our guidance program and our more ag 
gressive attendance officer work within the schools, are keeping better 
track of our children now. We feel that we know of more of the cases 
because they are maintaining closer relationships. So I would not 
want a rather simple generalization, you mean this is that much 
increase. We are closer to this as a social problem and statistics 
reflect the agoressive ness of the agence V gathering the statistics. 

Mr. Boro. This particular problem, is it pretty well scattered out 
through all the high schools in the city? It is not limited to just 
certain areas of the city, is it? 

Dr. Lunn. I think I would have to answer I don’t know the answer 
to that question. I have never seen a scattered distribution as such. 
My impression is that there are not just a few high schools or a few 
areas represented in this. This reflects the city as a whole. 

I would think that if the committee would like that fact. we could 
do a seatter study of this problem and come back with some informa- 
tion for you, : that is your pleasure. 

Mr. Boro. I asked that question primarily because I think parents 
should realize that even this, as well as other de linqueney, could hap- 
pentothem. It doesn’t always happen on the other side of the tracks, 
so to speak, but it also happens on both sides. 

Dr. Lunp. Now that I understand the purpose a little better, I 
would second your comment, that this is a widespread concern to all 
parents. 
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Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much, Doctor. I am very 
much obliged to you. 

Dr. Lunp. Thank you. 

Mr. Boro. Judge Dunne. Would you state your name and you 
position in court, and local address ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT JEROME DUNNE, JUDGE OF THE 
CIRCUIT COURT OF CHICAGO, FAMILY COURT BRANCH 


Judge Dunne. Robert Jerome Dunne, judge of the circuit court, 
assigned to one of its branches known as the family court, 623 Spruce 
Street, Winnetka, II. 

Mr. Bono. How long have you been a judge of the juvenile court. 

Judge Dunne. I have spent 5 years 6 months and about 30 days. 

Mr. Bono, About how many children would pass through the family 
court of Cook County in a single year? 

Judge Dunne. We have around twelve-thousand-some children. 

Mr. Bono. Of this number, how many would be boys and how many 
would be girls 

Judge Dunne. 7,958 boys, 4,464 girls. 

Mr. Boro. Are these children classified by groups or types depend- 
ing on what it was that brought them to the attention of the court / 

Judge Dunne. Yes, they are. There is the delinquent child, 
dependent child, the truant and mentally deficient child. 

Mr. Boro. Could you give us a breakdown of the types of children 
which might come before your court ? 

Judge Dunner. Of the total amount of delinquent children, 4,927 
were boys, 1,908 were girls. Of the dependent child, 4,074 total, 2,172 
were boys, 1.902 were girls. Truants, 507, of which 307 were boys 
and 200 were girls. The mentally deficient, 806, of which 352 were 
boys and 454 were girls. 

Mr. Boro. You have almost as many dependent children coming 
before your court, lacking about four or five thousand as you do 
delinquent children. 

Judge Dunne. That is about right. 

Mr. Boro. Is it your opinion, Judge, that dependent children should 
be handled through the juvenile court? 

Judge Dunne. Definitely. I classify in the dependent child the 
iesineten child. 

Mr. Boro. And the parents are also brought before the court. 

Judge Dunne. They are, when we have hearings. In Illinois we 
have recently had a law passed that allows us to punish parents who 
might be in any way contributing to the neglect or delinquency of their 
child, 

Mr. Boro, This 6,835 delinquent children, they all came before you 
this year? 

Judge Dunne. This last year; yes. Not before me alone, but before 
the court. 

Mr. Boro. Judge, before we get into the way in which you handle 
the cases of these children, could you tell us something about the 
reasons for these children coming before the court? What do they do? 

Judge Dunne. That is a broad question. I presume they come 
before the court for anything you might find in the criminal statutes, 
down to little trivial disorders. We have everything. 


> 
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Mr. Bono. Have you noticed a partic ular lowering of the age group 
of the children that are committing the more vicious acts, Judge? 
Judge Dunne. I have not noticed that too particularly. However, 
[ brought along the head of our statistics department if you care to 
question him about that. 
. Mr. Boro I was wondering if perhaps some of the younger chil 
dren were not committing some of the more violent acts today. 

Judge Dunne. Offhand I would not want to say definitely. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any statistics, Judge, on the number of 

stolen automo! hile e ases appe aring before the court ? 

Judge Dunne. We have had 1,502 cases of automobile theft in our 
court. That is the highest matter involving delinquency that we have 
as far as I am concerned, the most important right now, and the most 
SPTLIOUS 

ue Bono. What is the usual method of handling these boys, Judge ? 
Are they given a sentence or put on probation ? 

ia Dunne. I don’t lke you to use that word “sentence.” We 
don’t do that in the juvenile court. In the criminal court we use 
that term. We place them under the supervision of the court if the 
otfense is the first time not too serious, and the child’s background is 
good, and he has not been in trouble before, and his age. If he 
doesn’t respond to that treatment, he is brought back perhaps for 
doing something similar and not quite as bad, we might then put him 
on a specific term of months on probation, which is more strict super 
vision over the boy. 

If he doesn’t respond to that, we might put him on probation again 
and try it again. Sometimes after that we get a little disturbed, ‘and 
then we commit them under the law now as it is in the State of Illinois 
to the youth authority. It is up to the youth authority to confine our 
children in whatever institution they think the child’s offense, his age, 
and so forth, requires. 

We don’t commit directly any more. I am against that, but that is 
the law in Illinois. I think the judge should direct where a child goes. 

Mr. Boro. Judge, is there a great amount of repetitiousness among 
those appearing before the court ? 

Judge Dunne. We have some figures here. Last year 3,087 a 
tions were filed on behalf of delinquent boys. During the year 851 

‘ame back who were previously known to the court for delinquency or 
truancy. That is about 27 percent. 

Mr. Bono, Do you have any figures there, Judge, on the ones that 
might be sent to the State training school at St. Charles, as to whether 
they re peat and come bac k before the court ? 

Judge Dunne. I haven't any figures on the St. Charles boys, but my 
statistician may have. 

Mr. Bono. And you would not have on Geneva ? 

Judge Dunne. No. 

Mr. Boro. Would you have any general conclusions that you would 
like to eive the subcommittee on the w ay you see the de ‘linquenc? V 
situation in Chicago? 

Judge DuNNE. You mean as to—— 

Mr. Boro. As to the scope of the delinquency situation without 
resorting to the figures. 

Judge Di NNE. You mean if it is on the increase or decrease ? 
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Mr. Boro. If it is on the increase or decrease, and what you think 
could possibly be done to alleviate the problem further if it is on the 
decrease. As you see the picture as a juvenile court Judge, could you 
tell us some thing about the children coming before you ? 

Judge Dunne. I am of the opinion that it is necessary before we 

‘an properly treat children in the juvenile courts of the country that 
we have to get into the field of the emotionally disturbed chil j. As 
vet we have not tapped that field. Places where we have tapped: the 
facilities and the carrying out of the recommendations of those who 
judge whether it is an emotionally disturbed child and their recom- 
mendations. We haven't the tools to carry out that type of treatment. 
In other words, | feel, in every delinquent child, there is the emotional 
situation involved. Until we can clear up that emotional instability, 
I don’t think we are going to clean up the delinquency question. 

The disturbed child, the one we read so much about in the paper, 
commits vicious crimes. That is the emotional-type child with the 
criminal tendency, and the one we have to be careful about, and deter- 
mine and prevent some ‘body from being hurt. 

[ brought along our head psychiatrist who is very much interested 
in that field. If you wish to call him, I am sure he could tell you 
of his experience. He spoke in behalf of a bill I trie d to introduce in 
the State legislature defining what that type of child is, and giving 
court jurisdiction of that type of child when that child has com- 
mitted certain crimes, so that the court in its judgment can convict 
him under that act. It provides for treatment for a certain length of 
time which is to be carried out. 

Mr. Boro. Do you feel, Judge, that for your purposes as a judge 
you wouk | commit children to the roe authori ity or commission or to 
probation that there are adequate facilities in the State of Illinois? 

Judge Dunne. Definitely not; there are not adequate facilities for 
the youth commission or the courts before the youth commission was 
created. 

Mr. Boro. I have heard this expressed before, Judge. Is it your 
feeling that probably our juvenile court systems come in for a lot of 
criticism from a number of people’ Maybe the one reason for that 
criticism is that the y have never been olive n the facilities to operate 
as the A" shoule l, and the refore our juve ‘nile courts have never been tried 
in the ay in eee they were intended to be tried. 

jae Dunne. I think that is quite correct. I think before crit 
icism should be directed toward them, those facilities should be pro 
vided. I think those people who criticize should realize we are talking 
about the child of juvenile age, and not the teen-ager. 

Mr. Boro. I presume it is true that Illinois, as it is in some of our 
p laces, that the last place the legislature puts money is either into 

acilities for children in providing services as well as detention facili- 
ties for them. 

Judge Dunne. I definitely say so. 

Mr. Bono. We spend millions and millions of dollars on everything 
as Senator Langer expressed this morning, on cattle and hogs, more 
than we do on children. 

Judge Dunne. That is my opinion. I don’t know whether the 
figures will back me up. 

Mr. Boro. That is all I have. 


55740—55 13 
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#3 


Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much. 
Judge Dunne. Thank you,sir. I have left a copy of my statement. 
Chairman Lancer. We will include that in the record as a part of 
the judge's testimony. 
(‘The statement referred to follows:) 
STATEMENT BY Hon, Rosert JEROME DUNNE 
1. VOLUME OF CASES 
Q. About how many children pass through the family court of Cook County in 
a single year? Use 1954 for an example. 
A. From October 1, 1953, through September 30, 1954, the number was 12,422. ¢ 
q. About a thousand a month? 4 
A. Yes 
@. How many are boys and how many are girls? 
A. 7,958 boys, 4,464 girls. 
q. Are these children classified by groups, or types, depending on what it was k 
that brought them to the attention of the court? f 
A. They are classified as delinquents, dependents, truants, and mentally de- 
ficient 
Q. Can you give us the breakdown on these types of children? 
A. Delinquents, 6,835—4,927 were boys and 1,908 were girls; dependents, 4 


4,074—2,172 were boys and 1,902 were girls; truants, 707—507 were boys and 200 
are 


were girls; mentally deficient, SO6—352 were boys and 454 were girls. 
2. VOLUME OF DELINQUENCY 


Q. Then there were 6,835 alleged delinquent children before you this year? 

A. Not exactly. Because in case conferences in the complaint department, 
1,538 complaints involving alleged delinquents were adjusted, without reaching 
the judge 

But there were 3,087 petitions filed against alleged delinquent boys and 894 
against alleged delinquent girls; so that 3,981 cases reached the judges. 

Q. Before we get into the methods you employ in handling these cases, can 
you tell the committee something about the reasons for these children being sent 
into court—what did they do? 

A. The total number of delinquents was 6,835. Of this number, 4,927 were t 
boys. This is what brought them to the court: 
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3. TYPE OF OFFENSE—THE STOLEN AUTO 


Q. Many of these acts of misconduct you mentioned are serious—what would 
be called a felony if committed by an older person? 

4. Yes. 

Q. You mentioned 1,502 boys involved in auto larceny. This is the outstand- 
ing offense among delinquents? 

A. It accounts for about 30 percent of the total number of boys referred to 
the court. 

«. What tools has the court for handling the serious delinquent; that is, the 
one whose conduct might be termed felonious? 

A. 1. The police are instructed not to adjust such a case, but to refer it to the 
court for action. 

2. The complaint department must not adjust such a case, but must give a 
date for a court hearing, so petitions are filed, summons served for court hearings. 
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3. The alleged delinquent is not released from custody in the detention home 
until the investigation is completed. 

t. There must be a full pretrial investigation made by the probation officer 
before the hearing. ‘This includes an interview with the child, a home investiga 
tion, a school report, and a psychiatric study if needed. 

(). What power has the court in handling these cases? 

A. The use of supervision, probation, commitment. 


4. THE TOOLS OF THE COURT 


(). How many psychiatric examinations does your court make in a year? 

A. Between five and six hundred 

q. That’s about 10 percent of your referrals, which you said were 6,835 boys 
and girls for alleged delinquency. 

A. Between 7 and 10 percent—closer to 8 percent 

©. Tow much insanity is found among children in your court? 

A. Almost none, as that term is used. 

Y. How much mental defectiveness? 

A. Seventy-three petitions were filed last year because of mental defectiveness, 
and 67 children were committed to the State institutions. 

(). So that all these children who steal cars and commit felonies are normal 
boys and girls? 

A. I would say many are emotionally disturbed and need treatment. 

Q. What facilities does Illinois provide for treating the emotionally disturbed 
child? 

A. A couple of years ago I introduced a bill in the legislature to provide for 
the State setting up reception centers for such children, to which the court might 
make commitments; but the bill did not pass. 

(). So there are no facilities for such care? 

A. I believe not. The court has its own psychiatric department, but it does 
no treatment; its service is diagnostic, The State has the Institute of Juvenile 
Research and the Neuropsychiatric Hospital, and Abbott Hall in Peoria. All 
these are used on a selective basis. Control of admission is in the State, and 
admission is voluntary. The courts cannot commit children there. 

q. That is one facility or tool you cannot use. What tools do you have in 
treating delinquency? 

A. Special supervision, probation, and commitment. 

@. When do you use this special supervision ? 

A. In first offenders’ cases, to give them a chance to make good subject to the 
counseling of the probation officer. It is pretty much the same as the use of 
probation, but the child must return to court on a continuance date, and there 
must be a satisfactory report, or other steps are taken. 

Q. What other steps have you to take? 

A. Commitment to the Chicago Parental School, to the youth commission, and 
a holdover to the grand jury. 

Q. A good many of these alleged delinquents are coddled and pampered, is it 
not so? 

A. I wouldn’t say so. Last year 761 boys went to the parental school, 733 boys 
went to the youth commission, and 28 were held to the grand jury. 

Q. But the family courts and juvenile courts generally are lenient; more so 
than the criminal courts? 

A. Under our constitution, the criminal courts have the right to try any child 
who commits a felony. That’s up to the State’s attorney of the county. But 
under the statute, if a boy is convicted in the criminal courts, if he is not placed 
on probation, he must be committed to the youth commission—which is what 
the family court does; but my court does it quicker and without a conviction 
and a criminal record. 


5. RECIDIVISM AMONG DELINQUENTS 


(). Judge, a lot of these delinquents who commit serious misdeeds are placed 
under supervision or probation; but they come back again, don’t they? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the incident of recidivism among delinquents? 

A. Last year 3,087 petitions were filed on behalf of delinquent boys. During 
the year 851 came back who were previously known to the court for delinquency 
or truancy. That’s about 27 percent. 
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Q. Judge, in other juvenile courts we have visited, we have found in general 
that caseloads are too heavy, the staff is too small, and the salaries are inade- 


quate. Now IT would like to ask some questions about these things here: 
(). What are your caseloads among the delinquent boys? 
A. Sixty on an average. 
@. How many probation officers do you have handling delinquent boys? 


A lwenty-seven 
©. How many investigations are they required to make each month? 


Q. Well, n they make 12 investigations a month and still do adequate pro- 
bation counseling? 

A. I believe not. 
Q. What salaries do you pay them? 


A. From $270 to $330 a month, with most receiving the maximum. 
Q. How doves that compare with the national average salaries paid to probation 
office 


A. I don’t know, but many large cities pay much more 
6. RESPONSIBILITY 


Q. Where do you feel that the fault lies for so many children becoming social 
problems in the community? 


4. I think with all of us. Somewhere along the line there is a breakdown in 
the parent-child relationship; not necessarily by divorce or separation, but be- 
cause 0 of understanding between the child and the parent. I think the 
schools must bear a portion of the fault, because when a child shows symptoms 
cf maladjustment, he is shunted apart and transferred to someone else to work 
with. When he becomes a truant, the authorities wait too long before referring 
him to the proper denartment fe a tion to stop the truancy. 


The community does not have adequate counseling service in its probation 
staff. The State does not provide for the emotionally disturbed child. 

Q. What about religion; do you find a lack of it in the cases you try? 

\. In the 12,422 cases sent to us this year, we found that all but 23 percent of 
the children professed one form of religion or another. As to this 23 percent, 
the information was not given 

However, the test is not what religion the children profess, but the question is, 
Do they practice it? On this we have no findings. I believe a closer application 
to the principles of religion by parents and children would result in a reduction 
in the number of children who get into trouble. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Nerad, would you like to appear? Dr. Stein, would 
you also come at the same time? And also Mr. Lamb. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. NERAD, CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, 
COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Nerap. Thank you. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Nerad, would you state your name and position and 
local address for the benefit of the record ? 

Mr. Nerap. Edward Joseph Nerad, chief probation officer, Family 
Court, Cook County. I live in Berwyn, III. ; 

Mr. Boro. Do you have a statement you would like to give the sub- 
committee as to the way you see juvenile delinquency from the proba- 
tional officer viewpoint ¢ 

Mr. Nrrap. I have not prepared a statement here. I thought per- 
haps you would direct questions to me. If you wish me to make a 
general statement, I would like to point out some things that the 
probation staff finds out in its investigation of delinquency. Is that 
what you had in mind? 

Mr. Boro. That is right. 

Mr. Nerap. At a family court we have a complaint department 
which is staffed by a head of the department and six social workers 
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that act as interviewers. When the child is referred to the family 
court, either by the police department, school authorities, other soci: al 
agencies, parents, or any citizen who feels he has been offended by 
the child, that complaint is processed through our complaint depart 
ment. The interviewer, the parent, child, the complainant is present 
during that interview. The complaint department determines what 
course of action should be taken. 

They have three avenues in which they can determine what should 
be done. First of all, if they feel that there is not enough evidence 
of a delinquent act having been committed, that case may be closed 
in what we call a letter file, or if they feel that the child needs some 
treatment from an agency in the community, but does not warrant a 
court petition being filed, that. child would be referred to another 
social agency in the community. Or if they felt that the offense did 
not warrant a delinquent petition, we — ltakea complaint and refer 
{ 
family service division in case of a de Sethe nt child or delinquent girl. 

The probation officer would make an additional investigation to 
determine the fa nily bac koround of the child and the child’s needs. 
| the opinion of the pre obation officer, if a del inquent petition is neces- 
sary then the probation officer would file that. 

In the third category of cases, and that would be true in practically 
all of oul felonie S, a delinquent petition would be ordered filed by our 
Ce mplaint department on the onset of the case. Most of our delin 
quent petit ons are filed by the police departments. 

When that delinquent petition is filed, the parent is served with a 
summons on a given date to appear in court. Before the court date, 
the probation officer makes what we call a social investigation. In 
that social investigation he obtains the pe oa history of the boy in 
W hich he records the boy’s antisocial et or any other problems 
that the child may have. 

Do you want me to go into full detail as to what the officer does, 
Mr. Bobo, or am I getting off the track ? 

Mr. Bono. No; you are doing fine. You goright ahead. You have 
us up now to whether he has any emotional disturbance and so forth. 

Mr. Nerap. I haven’t got to that point. 

Chairman Lancer. What in your opinion is the difference between a 
psychologist and a psychiatrist ¢ 

Mr. Nerap. Dr. Stein can tell you. 

hairman Lancer. I want you to tell me. 

Mr Nerap. I don’t believe I am qualified to tell you, Senator. I 
would rather have Dr. Stein answer that. 

Chairman Lancer. Judge Dunne and the superintendent of public 
instruction said it is 61 psychologists, and he has 2 psychiatrists. I 
wondered if you could tell me the difference. 

Mr. Nerap. There is a technical difference. Why don’t you ask the 
doctor. 

Chairman Lancer. You have had a world of experience. 

Mr. Nerap. Not in the field of psychiatry, Senator. 

Chairman Lancer. We will let the two doctors answer. Maybe 
they can agree between them. Go ahead. 

Mr. Nerap. We also insist that our probation officers interview the 
boy if the boy is in custody. The probation officer talks with the boy 
and sees if he can determine from the boy as to why the boy himself 


iat to the boys’ division in the case of a delinquent boy, or to the 
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did the act—if he is able to tell why he did the act. We want to know 
something about the boy’s reaction to his present difficulties. The 
officers must also go into the home and talk with the parents. We try 
to determine as much of the developmental history of the boy as pos- 
sible. We record all that in our social history. 

If the boy is in need of a psychiatric examination, the matter is 


referred to Dr. Stein's department. He makes a diagnosis, and recom- 
mendation. Then all this data is av: ailable for Judge Dunne, or Judge 


Clayton, who sits in the court so that he can pass on the case. 

Mr. Bono. How many probation officers do you have ¢ 

Mr. Nerap. In our delin quent boys div ision we have 27 men proba- 
tion officers. Each officer is assigned to a specific geographic area. 
That oflicer investigates all cases that come from his district 

Mr. Boro. What would be the average caseload of each probation 
officer ? 

Mr. Nerap. They vary anywhere from 60 to 70 at any given time. 

Mr. Boro. Do these pro bation officers, in addition to making these 
reports and investigations and interviewing the boys, also have charge 
with the responsibility of probation when the boy is sent out on 
probation by the court ? 

Mr. Nerap. When we have a Full « ‘omp ylement staff of 27 officers, our 
officers would average about 12 investigations per month. When the 
staff is short, the number of investigations they make naturally goes 
up. In addition to that, they supervise all the boys under court super- 
vision and those who are placed on probation. 

Mr. Boro. To hi: ave an adequi ite probation staf as you would like to 
see it set up under ideal conditions, how many probation officers would 
you aa it would tak e to serve Cook County ? 

Mr. Nerap. -e me put it this way. I would like to see an average 
of not more th: an 50 cases per prob ition ofticer. 

Mr. Boso. ‘J hat would give an increase of about 40 percent in the 
staff ? 

Mr. Nerap. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. Do you think we have an adequate supply of probation 
officers and an adequate supply of trained probation officers and train- 
ing facilities for probation oflicers in the country ¢ 

Mr. Nerap. No: I don’t believe we have. M ny people that come in 
seeking positions of probation officers do not meet our minimal 
requirements. 

Mr. Bono, Are probation officers on civil service or by appointment ? 

Mr. Nerap. They are by appointment. 

Judge Dunne. They are officers of the court. 

Mr. Boro. Doctor, did you have something you could add to our 
meeting here in the field of psychiatry, and your treatment of young- 
‘ters and those that come before you, and the question the Senator 
put of the difference between a psychi: itrist and a psychologist ? 

Dr. Srein. There is a distinct difference in ie sense of the sphere 
of responsibility and required competence between the psychologist 
and the psve hiatrist. The ps yehiatrist must be a physici ian. He must 
have the full study as a physician. So that he is able to do a com- 
ple te examination, even physical, and determine whether or not there 
is anything organically misfit in the body that may be supplying the 
brain, or the brain itself. That is an essential requirement to deter- 
mine whether deviant functioning is behavior or something else. 
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Further, specialized training is required beyond that of being a 
physician. 

Psychologists until recently have been looked upon as an adjunct 
to the psychiatrist, somewhat like the laboratory technician, althougn 
that is somewhat changing. Heretofore the psye hologists have been 
doing testing to Getermune primarily what area of behavior control 
and that is the area of the inte eee potential of the individual 
they would do psye hometrie studies, but more recently their work has 
been extended so that they also do examinations to determine whether 
or not there are limitations in other areas that control behavior in a 
person, 


The n after diagnosis is establi 


shed and the psychologist helps 
establishing the diagnosis, there are limited areas in which the psy 
chologist treats. Of course, areas within where he makes pecial 
diagnoses, as, for example, in the area of intellect, in the area of 
chool adjustment or maladjustment, special tutoring, reference to 
school, and then even in areas beyond that of intellect, areas of emo- 
tionality, where there is suflicient understanding, then under guidance 
the psychologist also does treatment. 

That is with reference to trving to distinguish between the two. 

Chairman LANGER. | underst: and it thoroughly. I might say I took 
a course in psychology under Dr. Lord, and I won some lawsuits by 
the use of psychology. I had gotten beaten by some. I think if I 
had taken a course in psvchiatry, I would have won those. 

Dr. Srern. [I don’t know that the psychiatrist is winning so much, 
senator. 

Mr. Boro. Doctor, would you give us an idea of your professional 
background ¢ 

Dr. Srerx. Yes. IT am a graduate of the University of Minnesota, 
where I have an M. D. degree with distinction, and I have a master’s 
degree in n edicine, and a doctor of philosophy degree in medici ine. 
My studies originally had been on the nervous system and hormones. 

Subsequent to that T have attempted to get training in all the phases 
of psychiatry, so-called dynamic psychiatry, psychoanalysis. T[ have 
had training in adult psychit itric State institutions. I was director 
of the laboratory at Kankakee State Hospital. I also did autopsies 
on people who died that were somewhat brain involved. 

Starting in 1937, after residency at Michael Reese Hospital, in 
neuropsychiatry, and on the staff at Northwestern University in ner- 
vous and mental diseases, I went to the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
and was there from 1937 to 1949 except for 1 year. In the period of 
12 vears with the Institute for Juvenile Research, 7 of those 12 I was 
assigned for service primarily to the juvenile court here. 

Since 1949 I have been the director of the department there. I have 
also done some private practice in psychiatry part time. 

Mr. Boro. How many children would you say you had treated in 
your experience. 

Dr. Srer. I think we have to distinguish between diagnosis and 
treatment, and that is important from a medical standpoint. The doc- 
tor proceeds in first establishing a diagnosis in what he is dealing with. 
Then treatment is a separate matter. 

From the standpoint of diagnosis, I think over there at the court 
I personally have studied in a relatively complete psychiatric way 
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is is required by organized psychiatry that we have a complete his- 
tory, that we do a comp rlete individualized psye hological study, that 
we have physical examination of the child, and then the psyc ‘hiatrie 
nterview and study. I think I have studied at least 10,000 children 
ndividually. 

Mr. Bono. And treatment / 

Dr. Svein. Treatment is a separate matter. Treatment is geared 
n terms of the diagnostic finding. There is no treatment at the 
juvenile court of any of these cases th: it are considered psychiatrically. 
freatment had been conducted in small part or to a small number 
cases at the Institute for Juvenile Research. But even there the 
primary approach was diagnostic. 
Mr. Bor s Doctor, there isa ter! ifie shortage of phychiatrists in this 


Natiol today, 1s there not ¢ 

Dr. Stern. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. I] V is if that we could get more people into public 

ce ither than mn privat Dp ictice ¢ 

( urman LANGER. I can answer that for you. Raise their salaries. 
| ( rie they wet are na ou V iow 

Dr. Srey. Th you 

Chairman LANGER. You have penitentiary after penitentiary where 
they can’t have a psye hiatrist. What do you suppose the doctors 
vet 4.000 ¢ There is not a doctor in the United States that can’t 
oo to a little town anyw here and make 2 or 3 times that. 

Mr. Boro. I was interested in that, because one of the fine doctors 

IX] Paso testified before us. Do you have any ideas on the actual 


tendencies of youngsters that vou have treated ? 

Dr. STI IN. | have observed 11 ny approac hes of examining this 
large n eee of children. Our aprons is this way. We try to 
mak scientific and accurate. We try to find in the diagnosis what 

re the nie nce aad wh it are the strengths of the particular in- 

dividual under study. Essentially we find four major areas in the 
person of control behavior. One is intellect. That is inherited po 
tential. But it is the quantitative factor that controls behavior. It 
qoes not neces irily add quality to behavior as some believe. 

Actually at one time it was assumed that only the feebleminded were 
the delinquent individuals. It is notso. Our own statistics definitely 
show that the delinquent child is at least as bright as the nondelin- 
quent, and actually brighter if we omit those cases which we as 
psychiatrists must examine for the court, meaning the feebleminded, 
so that they can be adjudicated according! y. So omitting that from 
the example, the so-called delinquent child is brighter on the average 
t] an the nondelinquent one. Thatisa quantitative factor of control- 

rage EH “i It does not add the quality t to it. In fact, the brighter 
the child, the more apt we are to find a particular thing which is our 
primary interest in psychiatry. 

We find more emotional immaturity anc 


] 
| 


neuroses in the bright 


ndividual than we do in the less bright individual. 

Of the factors that qualify behavior, we kee p in mind three. One, 
that the individual must be physically fit in sae because the brain 
derives substances from the » body whereby can work. Then there 
must be physical fitness of the brain. In our appraisal of the delin- 

uent, we find fortunately only a small number where there is organic 
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deficit of a type that could directly account for, let us say, deviation in 
behavior. 

There is one element there in the area of hormones or endocrines 
that has a greater significant role than, for example, epilepsy or brain 
damage and so on. That is one area then that we look for either 
stre meth or weakness. Degrees of energy within the individual makes 
a difference as to how successful he might be in the life complex. 

The second area that we look for is the area of training and educa- 
tion, starting from the earliest time. The brain is an organ whereby 
it receives and codes into it the experiences of life. So we attempt 
to determine whether a particular child had been actually exposed to 
irregular behavior patterns w ithin the home or outside. 

The third area that we attempt to appraise in contrast now to the 
organic structure of the brain is the functional potential of the brain. 
This is the area that has to do with emotionality. Is the brain fune 
tioning right ? Aside from whether or not the correct behavioral 
patterns were introduced, whether by the family, church, school or 
other institutions, is the brain functioning in such a way that it will 
deliver directly, rationally, reasonably, what was introduced into it. 

In the de ‘linque nts that we study we find in all relative degrees of 
emotional immaturity functionally. motional immaturity is trig 
gered by frustration. Frustration can be real and frustration can 


be imagined. The reason why there is so much imagined or fantasy 
frustration is the emotional need of the individual is sup yplied by 
parental love effects. Often the individual who is emotionally imma- 


ture, it may ap pear to him that he is not getting his share, or by 
whatever mechanism there is in the brain, there is a mechanism just as 
there is a mechanism for food hunger, as there is a mechanism for 
vetting out of the cold, as there are other mechanisms that have to do 
with the primary motivations of life, there is a mechanism driving 
the child to seek out more of this parental love effect. Sometimes we 
say affection, attention, and so forth. But there is an element that 
must be derived from the parent in sufficient amount to functionally 
or emotionally mature children, human beings. 

At the Institute for Juvenile Research, we would see children who 
were labeled nondelinquent, but they were showing symptoms of 
emotional disturbance. At a place such as the juve nile court, we will 
see children that are vaiitauaiatty immature or disturbed, but the pat- 
tern of functional disturbance is in the area of deviate behavior. 

As I see it. probably most if not all of delinquency is not so much a 
direct identification or as a result of direct education into deviant 
behavior as it is a form of reactive behavior or contrary behavior, 
the unconscious or unwitting design of gaining attention that way, 
rather than as perhaps an equally neurotic child seeking to gain its 
attention in almost equally sensational ways but by high achievement 
in school, excelling in something, and the like. It has been our expe- 
rience that consistently we find relative degrees of emotional imma- 
turity and disturbance in these delinquent children. 

EKmotionality is something that varies by degree. It is not either 
present or not. It is a functional condition. There are relative de- 
orees of inhibitions derived from this condition. In some we could 
use a term in classifving the situation as there being mild degrees of 
this emotional immaturity, and we can sort of predict that in the face 
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of different degrees of frustration approximately what sort of difh- 
culties do we expect that type of child to have. 

Where we determine that there are moderate degrees of this emo- 
tional immaturity or dysfunction, then varying with the different 
degrees of frustration | we can work out the equation of what we can 
expect by way of aggre ssional or regressional behavior. Then we get 


to the class where we diagnose severe emotional immaturity and we 
say that class of individual quite specifically has to be watched, espe- 
cially if he has already devel ype “| delinquent trends, because very 
Sel ous consequences Can a » parti iculs arly in him or in it as a class. 

I} far | think the most w have been able to do is diagnose and 
e] fy. Weareso far removed from doing such a thing as treatment 
because the sample is so tremendously larg e, and perhaps even larger 
as various p op le have admitted th: ali » know, because delinquency 
; then a relative thing. If as we saw . our cases this morning, the 
factor of running away cca home just because one ran away 15 times, 
and the other one 5 times, there may be children that ran away 2 times. 
The fact that a child is running away from home is significant, and 


attention ol ught to be paid to it right then. Why should ac hild which 
has a nice home—and many of them do, let us not include the mistaken 
idea that delinquency arises out of real frustration, meaning real 
material dept ivation, and so on—I think that is only a small number, 
particularly in our culture in our country. There certainly are other 
reasons, and very prominent and important reasons. That reason is 
a relevant one, this emotional one. It is true that the process of emo- 
tion maturing, emotion therapy is a slow one as psychiatry practices 
t today. But I think unless something is done about it, at least I am 
convinced that nothing is going to happen about clearing up delin- 
quency. 

[t is possible, but only possible, to adjust any human being’s en- 
vironment so you can indulge him completely and so he is never frus- 
trated. But I think it is just theoretical. That is what we would have 
to as in order to avoid any sort of frustration and prevent any trig- 

ring of this immature element that already exists there. 

Bn want to make certain that we are not acc using the parents at least 
in our philosophy and approac h we think it is more than just phi- 
losophy, that our observations are actual facts—that parents aren’t 
intentionally creating this eee i in children. It is not by a direct 
action or direct design, a trauma inheadal upon the child. I would 
say that there are some few instances where that does exist. But 
even there unwittingly often the parent himself is too disturbed 
emotionally to handle his own affairs adequately, let alone to act as 
a parent. But even in the instances where parents are sincerely 
trying, they are incapable. They don’t have the emotional capacity 
to supply the emotion-maturing effect. It must be supplied from some 
other source, and an adequate source. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you very much. 

Did you have the statistical figures on the number of juveniles from 
Geneva and St. Charles that appeared before the court ? 

Mr. Lamp. I have the number that were received for a solid year 
as compared to those referrals, but not necessarily as to whether they 
were committed or not. I can give you two separate facts. 
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What I call referrals is a child who has appeared before the court 
by means of a legal petition. A child can come into the court at some 
time in the past and have been taken as a complaint, as Mr. Nerad has 
explained, and the child worked with, and then adjusted, and then 
come back. ‘Those children would not be included in my tabulation. 

It is only those children who have been known to the court officially 
and have come before the judge, and of that number, I have 85t 
children referred for one or more delinquent or truant petitions, 

I can break it down by types of offense, if you want it. 

Mr. Boro. No. mae 

Chairman Lancer. Could we have that for the benefit of the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Lamps. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. If you would submit that, we would analyze those figures. 

(The information referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 15,” and 


reads as follows:) 


Exnirpir No. 15 


TABLE 1 Reason given for referral to the Family Court of Cook County, Oct. 1, 
1958, to Sept. 80, 1954, with a recap of similar data for the years 1958, 1952, 
1951, 1950, and 1949 





1954 
, iar 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 
A , oat total total total total total 
Potal 
B G 
i { 158 4,464 | 1 10,634 | 10,243 | 10,12 10, 122 
Del 1 } 6.8 4. 927 OR ) 652 347 057 4, 960 
Aut bile theft 1. 571 1. 502 69 1, 442 1,119 1,153 S40 508 
Burglary 3 18 17 il 605 621 600 608 
Robt 190 181 19. 132 151 144 134 
570 1 64 624 614 621 67E 69 
I Va 71 2 41 8 1 38 41 451 
t 1, 028 +61 t 1,111 SOR S68 832 851 
g y x6 257 4 28 622 702 772 784 
A 7 626 0 651 347 330 307 341 
Otl juent sVior 682 49 18 l 724 18 545 14 
707 507 200 574 ) 147 100 137 
( 2, 633 1,440 | 1,193 | 2,730 2,504 | 2,640 2,617 
1, 441 732 709 1,49 1,613 1, 762 1, 896 
of ju r ¢ il 

| 54 197 281 2 44 2g 190 
for referral 298 2 664 436 288 273 322 
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TABLE 2 Referrals from all sources to the Family Court of Cook County, Oct. 1 


’ 
1958, to Se pt. 30, 1954 
( f ren 
M : Other 
Potal| | lot Boy i Potal B Girl otal! Boys | Girls 
x 8 ’ v1) 806 9 154 
WoO 
Q 48 
( x S ; ‘ 
) ® { 64 29 
) 
} ; * 1&4 2 9 
Fy ‘ { & 8 s \ ( 21) 6 
A ) ad 17 
{ % & ; 19 { 
% - : 
Q g ; 
( RQ 
g { 9 7 17 20 
TABLE 3 Vumber of previously filed deli quent and truant petitions for children 
currently referred for « ngquency, Oct. 1, 19538, to S pt 30. 1954 
ia ? 1 
lant 
$ 
A } j 64 
I 24 
} Ww 
] 
oO & 8 
Kuni 
Bye 4 46 
q 8 i4 
A ( ‘ x 
ray 1g 


5 
a 





TABLE 


1 
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Reason given for referral by initial action, Family Court of Cook 
County, Oct. 1, 1958, to Sept. 30, 1954 





I 1 | 
A¢ ‘ ‘ Date set c« 
hearin 
ry — 
Fa ye | 
Sar 4 aa Be Girls 
: oy 
,? 
gst R24 { 1. 0290 
Q 3S s Rx 87 RO4 
R4 1. 202 oR 
y 431 
x | 15 1M 7 
‘ ) " ‘4 283 1 
i 7 19 1 5 
8 14 4 INK ")] i) 
s , l 4 1/t 450 
‘ ’ ‘ ) i 1 
beh g % 118 RK 4 
& ) i l 
Ss 20 ] 
14 ) l 
’ } eT ] 
ou 1 4 
treatment ( SI 4 
ev)ec ot sp j ) $3 
yr ¢ 178 « 
erral] 20 0) a 
Comparison of the new pe titions filed in the family court, 19 49 5 , 
Dota I n filed 
ludir a 
ental | 
hicier | 
. Wepen juen ¢ juent lant Mental 
iiniieal child Oy girl iild deficient 
e 
OS l 2, 021 20 433 (2) 
7 1. Oo 4% 573 (2) 
$974 9 1. 669 484 39, 115 
1, YUE 2, 04 1, 5 38 $5 108 
4, 583 , 1, 381 48] 368 128 
22 ,, O20 1, 82 OU 367 80 
189 » 392 2.07 O4 428 3 
ul Sl] 2, 224 44 $56 &S 
SUF 2, 124 2, Of 639 514 72 
6, 868 2 2 | 2,9. 950 611 73 
nue rom Oct. 1 of the p us year through Sept. 30 of the designated year. 
ber « ble-minded petitior I ivailable for the years noted 
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TABLE 6.—Children committed by the court under the care of child-placing asso- 


ciations on Sept. 30, 1954, with comparative figures for the years 1951-53 


51 52 | 1953 4 
' 634 (1,443 |] 2 1,389 

A ) lf 18 24 

Ar \ s 16 4 ) 

A 

} é ‘ ‘ 

I i 3 { { { 
( 1 3 4 t 
Cent 2 l 
( ( ( 44 bf 76 
, 1 
( \ Hi ) l 10 
( | f } ) > 
‘ 2 ‘ l 22 
( ) 10 

( 1 1 12 Q 
‘ { 5S ‘ 
4 
I 184 F | 
8 l 16 

j ¢ & 48 f 
Lak { 
| ( ) 

I 74 
I 1 ~ 47 48 
i ; 4 
, 10) { 
aA ; p { 

1 (>) ' 1 Q } 11 14 

‘ j 

1 iH 44 38 ‘4 

! bay 2 7 ll 
R 3 
t 1 ( 31 »4 28 34 
1 ( 28 Og 31 


TaBLeE 7.—Children committed by the court under the care of manual training 
schools and industrial schools on Sept. 80, 1954, with comparative figures for 


the vears 1951-538 


51 9 ind 

I 813 817 R02 R50 
} | u l 1 
I 1 Manu ra g 1 
Cc K er I rial ( 12 118 
Cl { wr ( ( { 141 132 
Cale y t I 24 25 25 40 
I I'¢ r ( ( , g 
k M 1 iz S 
Klin ( Home 
Lis 
I M I choo 
Ma 
Park Rid ( 
Polish Ma ¢ 








TABLE 8. 
by the 
1954 
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Cases given a complete psychiatric examination and also those heard 
department’s commission for mentally defective, Oct. 1, 19538, to Sept. 30, 


Examination Reexamination Comn 
tans tal 
B Girls Bo G He 
it 2 7€ 19 l 44 
y t 0 4 
t ‘ | 0 
AS ls { » 
zl ( 
xu Is j 
‘ t 1 
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TABLE 10 Veasures of the volume of work performed by the Family Court of 
Cook County in 1954, as compared with 1953, 1952, and 1951 


NUMBER OF COURT HEARINGS INVOLVING JUVENILES 


Dependent Delinquent fruant F.M rM.D 
N Nu I Nu Perce N | ( Nu Per 
} har ch } 
4 0,8 0 9 ) 1, 52 19. 21 2 Os 268 8 O4 
) 2 “ 8 1 62 KR RE | 2.299 DAE ( 
) x0) 20, Bl RF 1, 88 " 8 
u s +, St 4 ] ‘ 20. 72 12 ) 
I 
| 9F COURT HEAI iS INVOLV\ ( AD 
Rul I 
— 
I I ‘ er 





2 4s 4 $( 
} 23 
4 i 2, 947 0. 2. 
) 2, 263 


TABLE 11 Cases disposed of officially by the Family Court of Cook County, 
Oct. 1, 1953, to Sept. 31, 1954 





aren 
oft D | t' D yur I t Mer : ; 
B ( B ( I G Boy ( 
) 135 2 de be 2 t 2 ¢ t 4 43 4] 44 
< 2. 68 ( 652 684 349 ON LOM Th) 
( tinu fi 1, 101 29 23 (1,01 21 ll l 
G i l 1 with t t 
( | I 63 62 
Individual 16 6 10 
Private « i pla ig y 109 57 52 
G i ppoli 1 th the rigl 
I 1. 681 &3 R18 6 
Individual 740 342 371 3 24 
Private child placing agency SBE 287 29 3 I 
Public child placing agency 35 203 152 
Held to the grand jury 30 28 2 
Placed on probatior 1, O83 348 333 148 251 3 
Institutional commitments 2, 733 461 248 736 317 762 142 31 3b 
Illinois Youth Commissior 929 733 195 1 om 
Private institution for delinquent 
children 123 1 122 
Public institution for dependent chil- 
) f 3 
te institution for dependent chil 
i 702 455 244 3 
Chicago Parental School 903 761 142 
Lincoln or Dixon -. 67 31 36 


55740—55 14 
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TABLE 12 Total cases disposed of by the Family Court of Cook County, Oct. 1, 
1953, to Sept. 30, 1954 
( ldr 
. eee t ; , | Other 
0 s g 402 
" } 
8 64 9 2 { 8 
( ‘ by pr t 
¥ ‘ ‘ » 10 
‘ 
; 8 1 
< 
i 1 I 
ARLE 123 Cases closed unofficially after investigation by probation staff, Fan 
Court f Cook County, Oct. 1, 1953, to Sept. 30 1954 
( f } 
( ( | G 
1 
TABLE 14.—Dispositions of official cases from Oct. 1, 1953, to Sept. 30, 1954, with 
comparable data for the years 1958, 1952, 1951, 1950, and 1949 
1 l { ) l 1950 1949 
- 
lot ). 438 8 66 7, 809 7, 824 289 6. 230 
: 9 685 { 2.573 422 922 
Continue 1, 101 1, 04 409 338 282 
( 5 Y const y adoption 12 14 23 ' 
} ' iw to place 1, 68 1,632 | 1,64 1,774 690 1, 287 
Ind jual of 1 740 &( 751 786 459 23 
Private child t y St 198 611 673 816 654 
Publ ( 1d plac pz er 555 520 87 15 415 398 
Cruardian with tl x} o consent to irriagé¢ ( ( 4 3 4 
Held to th ul ry 0 () 38 4 23 3 
1 ed prot 1. OR: 179 908 1, 33¢ 090 1, 933 
tut 2, 733 2, 168 1, 850 1,712 , 702 1,776 
[}linoi h ¢ SSio1 929 74 643 2 425 358 
Privat on for delinquent childrer 123 08 14 113 85 71 
ib] i or dependent childre y 7 ( 3 14 15 
rr ite ition for dependent children 702 s 565 6 607 669 
Chicago | il S 01 13 ] 4 442 488 600 
Lince Uixon f 6S 7¢ 83 63 
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Chairman Laneer. Thank you very much. Call your next witness. 
Mr. Bono. Alderman Cilella. Would you state your name and 
address ¢ 


STATEMENT OF ALDERMAN ALFRED J. CILELLA, 36TH WARD, 
CHICAGO, ILL., CHAIRMAN, CHICAGO YOUTH COMMISSION 


Mr. Crvetia, My name is Alfred J Cilella. Iam alderman for the 
36th ward and chairman of the ¢ ‘hicago Youth Commission. I live 
it 1714 North Sayer Avenue in Chicago. 

Mr. Boro. | believe you cane to make a statement to us relative 
to the work of the Chicago Youth Commission. 

Mr. CrmEvna. Yes. During the past year, I believe the records 
would show that juvenile delinquency has increased over 30 percent 
from what it was in 1948. That over 1 million children are arrested 
each year, perhaps | out of every 43, most of them teen-agers. That 
the population of our State and Federal penitentiaries is increasing 
four times as fast as our national population. There is a lot of van- 


dalism involving thousands and perhaps millions of dollars. 
‘J i made me start to wonder a little bit what was hap pe hing to our 
vouth. I feel as I believe most of us do that perhaps the greatest 


natural resource which this country has is our youth, and anything 
which affects them should be of interest to every citizen, and our Fed- 
eral Government, our State Government, and our ¢ ity governments. 

So consequently in November of 1953, it occurred to me that the city 
of Chicago, through its elective officials, ought to do something about 
finding out what was happening to our youth, and what we could 
do along positive and constructive lines in order to help alleviate 
the situation. 

So with that thought in mind, I introduced a resolution to create 
a Chicago Youth Commission, whose purpose and function it would 
be to inquire into the causes of the rise of juvenile delinquency, and 
endeavor to suggest along constructive lines what could be done in 
order to alleviate the situation. 

The resolution was adopted | "y the city council in November of 
1953, and in March of 1954, the members were appointed by the mayor. 
I have here very briefly a chart which shows the composition. You 
can see from the personnel of the commission that it has for its 
objective people who are leaders in their field of endeavor. 

We felt we would endeavor from time to time to hold hearings at 
which we would invite leading authorities in the field of juvenile 
de lish vy in order to testify before the committee. 

I want to make this point clear at the outset. ‘This rise in juvenile 
delinquency is not peculiar to Chicago or any large city. It 1s some- 
thing that is happening all over the United States, and on a frighten- 
ing scale. 

I also want to point out that the purpose, as I have stated, of the 
Chicago Youth Commission was to endeavor to find out on a local 
basis—in other words, although the Federal Government through your 
own committee is investigating this, I feel the problem can best be 
met on a local basis—and that is the reason for the introduction of my 
resolution and the creation of the Chicago Youth Commission. 
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Would you like to know something about the hearings ? 
Mr. Boro. Yes, sir: go right ahead. 
Mr. Crvetna. We have held several hearings. I might point this 


out. The original resolution asked for ax. appropriation to do our 
work. For some reason or other we were not able to get it, and rather 
than prejudice the objective, 1 agreed to go along without the ap- 
propriation. So the commission was created anyway. 

We have held several hearings. At oo first hearing we went into 
general problems of crime and so forth. Then we held another 
hearing which | thought was very hnmattant: and that is the effect 
of comic books on juvenile delinquency. It was very startling what 


the test mony showe «1, 

We had leading authorities. For example, Monsignor Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. Taylor, the American Legicn, the police department, the Chicago 
Park District. Here again Ll want to say that the purpose in organiz- 
ing the commission was not an indictment of our youth. What we 
found and what I am about to say on comic books does not mean that 
ill comic books are barred. We have some very good ones, and I hope 
they are here to stay. 

It did reveal some startlhne information, things that show that 
there was loose control over what you could buy. I intended to have 
some of the comic books here, but in my haste to come over, I] forgot 
to bring them. They are suggestive. In fact, some read like a script 
on some of the things that happen in everyday life. 

I think that as a result of what we have seen that something should 
be done in the field of comic books because it has a very important 
effect on our youth. 

Mr. Boro. Alderman, are you talking about the 10-cent comic books 
that you find on the street corner, or are you talking about this per- 
ve rted type of literature going under the he: ading of pornogr: aphy ¢ 

Mr. Civen.a. I am talking about both. I am talking about the 
pocket size book and the 10-cent comic book, and I am talking about 
the book that you can walk into almost any drugstore and pick off 
the shelf. It is very difficult to supervise it. I think the industry is 
trying to do something about it and some suggestions have been 
made. 

At the present time although we have not completed our work, it 
is our intention when all our hearings are complete, as I believe it is 
that of this committee, to make certain recommendations, whether it 
be to the Federal Government, to the State, county, or to the city, 
as to what we think ought to be done to try to help alleviate this 
problem. 

Specifically, I have two recommendations that I would like to make 
if I may. I might say before I leave this that although I feel that 
this problem can best be met on a local basis, I would like to see—this 
is my first reeommendation—al! the other cities have some sort of a 
Chicago Youth Commission. Then I would like to also see the 
Federal Government, for example, in its Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, sort of supervise and coordinate the efforts of 
what is being done throughout the States. I think that is very 
important. 

Here in Chicago I believe we have a very fine police department 
under a very able man, Commissioner O’Connell. This is a proposed 
organization chart dealing with this question of juvenile delinquency. 
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What you have marked in red are new departments to be developed. 
This is a good beginning and it is in its embryonic stages, but I would 
like to see this developed along the lines at least in principle as we 
now have it in the city of Los Angeles. That is, the juvenile division 
of our department here in Chicago, I would like to see developed along 
this scheme of the Los Angeles Police Department. 

There again I would say it would be a wonderful thing if the Fed- 
eral Government in the same department—I don’t believe it ought 
to be in the children’s department, but in the separate department of 
welfare—ought to have some department which would sort of coordi 
nate all of these things that are being done throughout the United 
States. 

Getting back a minute if IT may to comic books, in connection with 
the comic books a movement is being started now by various PTA 
groups, and others on a voluntary basis to get citizens to participate, 
and to take more of an interest with a view to controlling the reading 
matter of their children. I think that isa wonderful thing. I would 
like to see, for example, the city ot ( ‘hicago through its board of edu- 
cation provide more recreational facilities for the children. I don’t 
mean just playgrounds or play lots. ‘Those are fine, but they don’t 
solve the problem. I mean, for example, take our libraries. We 
ought to have more branches of our libraries throughout the city. In 
those branches we ought to have more good comic books available 
that the children can take home. I feel in our schools we ought to 
make use of the school building after the school is out. 

We have a program started now which we call the Lighthouse pro- 
eram, but it is only on a temporary basis. It is not being made use 
of. There again there has not been too much cooperation on the part 
of the parents in encouraging the children. I think if they all worked 
together, and if we develop our schools, so as to make available other 
facilities after the school hours, it would play a very important part 
in endeavoring to solve this all-important problem. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you very much, Alderman Cilella. Do you have 
a smaller copy of this recommendation ? 

Mr. Crnetia. Yes, I believe we have. 

Chairman Lancer. We would like to have that for our file if we 
could. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you. 

Chairman Lancer. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Bono. Mr. Robert Cherry. Would you identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. CHERRY, FORMER ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Cuerry. My name is Robert FE. Cherry, and TI reside at 924 
Castlewood Terrace in Chicago. I am a former assistant attorney 
general of the State of Illinois, and [ have been a practicing lawyer 
in Chicago for approximately 23 years. 

I wish to make a preliminary statement that it is most encouraging 
and heartening that the United States Senate has focused its atten- 
tion on one of the most serious problems facing America today— 
juvenile crime and has regarded this everorowing cancer of crime 
of such momentous importance to appoint a subcommittee to investi- 
gate, 
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It is a pleasure and it makes me proud to be an American that this 
has become a bipart isan concern. 
Chairman Lancer. It is 2 Democrats and 2 Republicans. It 1s en- 


tirely bipartisan. I will tell the subcommittee what you said. 
Mr. Crerry. Thank you, sir. 
I am sure, therefore, that we all recognize that juvenile delinquency 


a sore that affects the very roots of our citizenry and the future of 
with my testimony, I would like to 


our country. Before proceeding 

thank this committee for the privilege of appearing and discussing 
my views and recommendations. It is generally conceded by veteran 
jurists, welfare workers, public officials, and the press that juvenile 
rime and juvenile delinquency are our problems as far as future 
citizenry 1s concerned. I will not attempt to hore vou with statistics, 


it a short review of some figures that Judge Minor presented recently 
natalk before mee ting of « lerg’y men are important to show the erit- 

il and serious situation that exists in our home State of Illinois. 
Ju ive M nor re ported 1 iat the bureau of identification showed that 
out of SO,722 crimes, youths committed 36 percent of the murders. 
These cei comn itted 67 percent of the robberies and 69.5 per- 
cent of the burglaries. KF) ifty percent of those who committed the 


(22 erimes had previous juvenile records. In other words, gentle- 


men, one-half of the more than 80,000 adults originally were juvenile 


S() 


offenders. I don’t mean by adults, I mean by juveniles and those 
juveniles had previous juvenile records. 

Mr. John Meegan, superintendent of the Chicago Parental School, 
reported recently that local juvenile delinquents, at least in this area, 
are comparatively younger and are committing acts of greater violence 
than ever and, gentlemen, I am sure I need not tell this committee, 
who has made extensive investigations that according to FBI records, 
this is gener: ally true every where in our countr 7; The director of the 
may court. and I notice Judge Dunne was here, that handles the 

ajority of the juvenile cases, reported that from October 1, 1953, 
aameal September 30, 1954, 6,835 juvenile delinquency cases went 
through the family court. Of this number, more than 20 percent 
were second and third offenders, and you will find this percentage of 
juvenile repeaters in crime is generally true throughout the country. 
In fact. a very recent study of 1.336 records of juve nile delinquents 1 in 
Cook County revealed that 979 had subsequent criminal records. So 
the \ do not stop me rely at the first time 

I could give you more figures in connection with this but I am here 
to offer special recomme ndations and not to paint the picture blacker 
than it actually is. In my opinion and on the basis of my study and 
survey, a tightening up and modification of our present probation 
system would do much to decrease juvenile crime. Too great a re- 
sponsibility is left in the hands of the individual probation officer. 

[ recommend that the judge keep a closer watch over the juvenile 
offender by personally supervising the probation activities. In other 
words, where a boy is given pnobatian or supervision, that the sen- 
tencing judge may oe the principal role in the rehabilitation of 
our youth, and those who have had the bad breaks through handiec aps 
that were in some cases beyond their control. The sentencing judge 
himself should interview every probationer and see that he reports 
once a month to the court in addition to the ove rseeing by the proba- 
tion officer on the particular case. The reasoning for this reeommen- 
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dation is very simple. A continued direct contact at regular intervals 
with the judge—a sort of father-son relationship—would give a feel 
ing that someone of importance in society is taking an interest in him 
or her. It certainly would arouse a new confidence and respect in 
the juveniles. Then the natural result, yes—a new realization—a 
respect for law and order. A disappearance of bitterness toward 
society, 

On the other hannd, the court would be able to learn more about 
the offender. He would note the progress that was being made by 
the youth in his efforts to rehabilitate himself in society. The judge 
woul Ll also be ina position to hel Ip solve any problems that the proba- 
tioner is faced with. This relationship would serve as a safety —_ 
against the juvenile delinquent getting into trouble again. Such sue 
cessful rehabilitation would instill a feeling in most jurists that the ry 
have accomplished something for society by helping unfortunate 
youths to rebuild themselves. 

As a result I am sure that no judge would refuse to serve an extra 
day per month in court, and my suggestion is on Saturday, when they 
do not hold court, for this great contribution to society. He would 
know that with this new “follow through” system the juvenile delin 
quent would be under his guidance and any detour on the youth’s 
road to rehabilitation could be forestalled. 

The simplicity and logic of my recommendations for modification 
of our present handling of juvenile criminals and delinquents has 
not only impressed me but in reviewing this plan with judges and 
lawyers I find they feel as 1 do. They are impressed with the thought 
that such a change in our present probation system and in the han 
dling of juvenile criminals would do much to decrease the number of 
second offenders, thereby reducing the possibility of the juvenile 
growing into an adult criminal. Gentlemen, I am not placing my 
plan before you as a “cure all” for juvenile crime and delinquency 
merely as an additional piece of ammunition to help kill off one of 
our social enemies—juvenile crime and delinquency. 

I am ready now and promise to assist in any way that I can in the 
preparation and presentation of any legislation that is necessary to 
tighten up our present probation system and modify our existing 
system of handling juvenile criminals and delinquents. 

Gentlemen, I am at the service of this committee or any other agency 
that has interested themselves so valiantly in this great social battle. 
Again I want to thank you for the privilege of allowing me to testify 
and present my recommendations. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Boso. All right, sir. Mr. Weiss. Would you state your name 
and your occupation and address? 


STATEMENT OF JEROME S. WEISS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Weiss. My name is Jerome S. Weiss. I reside at 1444 Fargo. 
I am an attorney practicing in the city of Chicago since 1930. I was 
asked by your eminent counsel, Mr. Bobo, to appear before this com- 
mittee and in answer to my question as to what contribution I could 
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make, he said it might be helpful to give the individual lawyer's point 
ot view. 

I want to assure the committee, No. 1. I am not an expert in the 
field of sociology, mental health, or psye thology, or pel nology, or any 
of the expert fields which help determine the causes of de linquency. 
My interest stems primarily from the fact that as a lawyer in my 
work at the Chicago Bar Association, as the former chairman of the 
committee on juvenile delinquents and adolescent offenders, I learned 
and educated myself to learn, and still am interested in the entire 

problem of the legal situation that exists after you people determine 
that you have delinquents on your hands. 

What are the institutions that take care of them? How do you 
determine when somebody is a delinquent? I think it is important 
for this committee to get some of that background because the term 
“delinquents” or youthful offenders is used rather loosely. People 
are apt and ready to give their curse without knowing exactly what 
they are talking about. 

The words “juvenile offender” or “youthful offender” is not a statu- 
tory defined term in Illinois. As a matter of fact, those terms are used 
rather loose ly. 

Delinquency in the Illinois statute is limited to boys under the age 
of 17 and girls under the age of 18 who commit certain violations of 
certain specific items mentioned in our statute. It is a legal concept. 
A delinquent is what the Illinois statute says he is. Therefore, if 
you are talking about 21 years old or 19 years old, you are not talking, 

ctly speaking, of a de ‘linquent in illinois, 

4y thought, Mr. Bobo, that it might be of some little value to you 
if I gave you in a very short thumbnail sketch a little of the history 
and background of the local mac ‘hinery, of the institutions in Illinois 
that deal with juve niles. 

Before 1900 in this State, as in many other States of the Union, it 
was a very simple matter. All youthful offenders were either guilty 
or innocent. If they were guilty they were criminals. An eye for 
an eye was the only sts andard that was used for the young and the 
old. Punishment was the deterrent that was going to stop all crime. 

A good group of people back in 1899 in Illinois got bus sy on that 
subject, and they adopted the first Juvenile Court Act in the United 
States, and it had a very different philosophy about deterrents. But 
it was going to be a very simple thing to work out. Boys under 17 
and girls under 18 were going to be wards of the State of Illinois. 
and punishment as the deterrent was abolished. Juvenile offenders 
were to be treated and rehabilitated into useful citizens. Only through 
the juvenile court would their cases be heard, and only that court 
would decide whether a criminal law was ever to be invoked against 
those types of offenders. 

In very short order what happened? Back in 1926, in Illinois, there 
was a very brutal rape case committed by one peg Fitzgerald. He 
was 16 vears old. Later. in 1935, a young lady by the name of Susie 
Fie. Ld years old, co ymmitted murder. 

Those cases either shocked our supreme court so much, as they did 
the community, or our archaic constitution in TIlinois required our 
[ilinois Supre me Court tos ay that the criminal court of this State is a 

onstitutional court and th: at despite the provisions of the Juvenile 
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Court Act as it then existed, both Richard and Susie could be pro 
ceded against in the criminal court. 

What is the result of that? Since 1935, at least, we have a fori of 
schizophrenia in the admission of juvenile justice in Ilinois. Today a 
youthful offender either gets treatment as a ward of the State or he is 
treated asa criminal depending upon the discretion of the local State’s 
attorney, 

I might say here, Senator, that our statute says that all those under 
21 are wards of the state, but the statutory pro isions when it comes 
to dealing with the boys or girls limits the age groups as | said, in 
connection with boys under 17 and with girls under 18, 

In order to understand how these youthful offenders are handled t 
day in Illinois, we have to first understand how they were handled 
prior to January i 1954, and then | will show you the change S. because 
on January 1, 1954, a new Youth Commission Act went into effect 
in Illinois. 

| would like to show you graphically, although | don’t have one ot 
the big charts, which a preceding witness had, a chart entitled “Chart 
lo Indicate Existing Laws, Courts, and Institutions for Youthful 
( Yfhenders.” For those In the audience W ho would like Lo have a copy. 


oO 


| would be glad to pass those out. 
Chairman Lancer. That will be made a part of the record. 
(The chart referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 16,” and reads 


ral ° 
follows a 





No. 


XHIBII 


TUVENILI 


I 


DELINQUENCY 


x 





’ 
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Mr. Wirss. Now, if you please, assume for a moment that we are 
back in 1953, before the new statute went into effect cre ating a youth 
commission, and assume for a moment that you have a 16- year-old 
boy who went joyriding in a stolen car. You have heard a lot of tes- 
timony about joyriders in these hearings. You know that violation 
of the State law was and still is one of the 14 grounds of de linquency 
in our statute. 
If your boy was proceeded against as a delinquent in 1953, he had 
a pretty good chance of rehabilitation. If you will be good enough 
to read the chart from left to right at this point indicated by the letter 


“A,” you will note that your boy would start in the family court on a 
delinquency charge. This in itself might prevent any commitment 
to any institution, for the family court is our old juvenile court re- 
named, and i noncriminal court in nature, whose proceedings are 


most eifotenh: and which utilizes the skill of inany persons and 
workers and on an individual case basis, as you probably heard, and 
whose ultimate disposition of the case is based in part at least on 


social workers’ recommendations. psychiatrists’ studies of the individ- 
ual, the family background, and physical and personal makeup. 
Let me cligres s for a second to tell you that whether you think the 


philosophy of the juvenile court or family court is good or bad, it 
really was a novel statutory creation which was unknown to the 
common law or any of the rules of common law or chancery as law- 
yers know them, and \ hether anyone agrees or clisagrees with its 
hilosophy or purpose, the fact remains that statute is on our books, 
ind the purpose of the statute was to make children wards of the State 
to rehabilitate them and to protect them from the scorn of their com- 
munities. As one court very aptly put it, its aim was to hide youth- 
ful errors from the full gaze of the publie and | ury them in the grave- 
yard of the forgotten past, all with the view of permitting rehabilita- 
tion of the youthful offender. 

Therefore, the juvenile court or family court is not a trial court. 
There is no trial atmosphere intended. I understand there is not any, 
in fact. It does not have public trials. Usually you do not have to 
prove, as you do in criminal cases, beyond reasonable doubt. Most 
of the evidence is admitted anyway by the children. They are not so 
much interested in what you did as why you did it, and what can we 
do to he ‘Ip. you. 

I digress for that statement only because of the widespread mis- 
understanding as to the real nature of the family court because we 
use the word “court.” It is really strictly a great administrative 
agency of this State. 

Let us get back to our chart. If the family court committed that 
boy that went joyriding, you will notice that the family court is the 
court that decides, that is the second column under the court, and the 
age brackets are the statuory brackets, namely, under 17 for boys and 
18 for girls, and if the court decided that boy must be committed, he 
would have to send him before 1954 to the State training school for 
boys at St. Charles. Even there your boy really had a pretty good 
chance, because St. Charles at least had last year various treatment 
facilities. They had all kinds of programs. There were no bars, no 
jails. They lived in cottages with cottage mothers and fathers, and 
so forth. They could not be kept there beyond 21 years of age. 


oO 
1] 
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He was paroled o1 discharged on motion of the department of 
welfare, which operated the training school. He was never tag rec 
| 


isa crim il. Put Supposing that the local State’s attorney clecides 
hat this joyriding business has got to stop because it is a menace to 
our community, and any yvridel was going to be held over to the 
erand jury. This is no reflection on the State’s attorney at all, 
wise ndier eXtst ce An + | pointed ou >the State’s attorney had, 
ind he still has, an absolute right and some Say evel a duty to insist 
mata bov or orl be pro eecded aLlalhnst Crim ally. But if SO, then 
f he decides it voing to be a criminal case, follow eolunin B from 
leTt to right across youl chart page. There vou see the same act 
how a crime and you notice your results. The place that hears you 
Tlie ] nal court, and the erim il court it is alt wrethel different. 
| we ive i. trial Phere ve have a yury. There we have 
poy Yr COU! e| Phere we buy stl t rules of evidence. That boy 
really ina courtroom, and t I" no desire to start treating him. 
| oht add rhe »>Wwihds up, ey has up witl py | peciiie sentence 
round ov itV, ana f treated “ll adult as far as parole and 
vy acriminal record r ults forever, 


Last vear, if vour act was considered a misdemeanor, namely, the 


joyriding, get on (4 the page on the left-hand side, and it was 
yo ble for the State's attorney to decide it was a misdemeanor, and 
k what happens on that chart page, 
You have more age groups, more courts, all sorts of local jail terms 
d criminal records that could follow. When we put this chart down 
on paper to use as a committee at the bar, we were rather startled. 
fam sure you are, too. Certainly the laws, courts, and institutions 
for youthful off el hould not be so difficult that it tak i. whole 
ommittee of lawvers to chew out of the tatute those portions which 
ta i 
What ean \ do out it ¢ First, we thought that the onlv answer 
isa const iti il unend ht if nk you have ilreacly heen told 
Ty dine Wie ve a prettv old co tution, and it needs a lot of 
reforming, and \ Ope nti partic tlar election something will have 
ibout that 
One thing it has to have is a n judicial article. If we had, we 
ould have the Supreme Court ot 11] Ol it the top telling these 
rts below w i courts ean handle what subjects, and if one court 


as assroned the mivenlle subye Ch. 1% could do everything In connection 
there without a constitutional amendment every ‘time there might be 
some discrepancy between 1 risdictions. We knew we could not get 
a constitutional amendment: at that time the legislature was in 
ession and quite anxious in its own n Ind, without any help from me 
or my committee, alt ough we did cooperate and created an Illinois 
Youth Commission. 

It was effective January 1, 1954. The Youth Commisssion Act is 
not a perfect solution. I don’t think there is any paper organization 
that vou are ever going to be able to say is perfect. I don’t care where 
comes Trom. It was apparently Q healthy step in the right direction. 
In the first place, it did nothing about your type of proceeding as 
far as courts were concerned. It did not affect the first two columns on 
vour chart page. The only substantial difference, as far as this chart 
pace is concerned, is that where you now see place of commitment. we 
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would substitute the words “youth commission,” because every court 
whether the delinquency proceeding or the criminal proceeding that 
now decides that the boy or girl is guilty of the acts charged, have only 
the power to commit to the commission. That is the sentence. We 
hereby commit you to the commission. 

That has the effect fundamentally of letting the court out of the 
straitjacket of just having one cLoice, that if he found a delinquent 
guilty, and he had to be institutionalized, he had to send him to St. 
Charles. 

Of course, the court had a lot of remedies of putting on probation. 
As far as State institutions are concerned, the old family court had 
only the State training school at St. Charles to commit to, and the old 
Geneva School for Girls. This way it goes to the commission. 

I might add here, before the Youth Commission Act, there was no 
right in the superintendent of these institutions to transfer a good fel- 
low from the reformatory to the training school or a bad fellow from 
the training school to the reformatory, even though both were operated 
by the department of welfare. It just was not possible under the 
statute. Now at least when the commitments get to the youth com- 
mission, the commission which has now all these facilities under their 
jurisdiction can transfer and retransfer and decide for themselves on 
their own case studies when the parole should be permitted, when the 
rehabilitation is complete, whether or not they came from the family 
court or the criminal court. 

The youth commission has the right to transfer and retransfer, and 
in addition, since January 1, 1954, there were certain changes in the 
criminal approach. If the boy was found guilty of a crime, and the 
court feels he ought to be sent to an institution, the court must sentence 
for the maximum period provided by the statute, and then commit. to 
the youth commission. So that the effect of this new statute is funda- 
mentally to relieve the courts of having to name the specific institu- 
tions of commitment by authorizing the court merely to make a com- 
mitment in any case to the youth commission, and gives a little freer 
hand in utilizing Illinois’ existing institutions on a more individualized 
basis. Bear in mind this new statute did not create any new facilities. 

Another significant change in column (c) that magistrates and 
justices of the peace cannot any longer proceed against delinquents as 
delinquents, but must transfer the cases to the f: amily court, the crim- 
inal court, or the county court in their particular county. 

Furthermore under the new statute the work of the State’s attorney 
has not been altered. They still decide whether to bring delinquency 
proceedings or criminal indictments. This is also significant. Boys 
and girls over the ages of 17 or 18 are not affected by the new statute, 
and were not affected by the old statute, except in the boys court in the 
city of Chicago. In all those cases I mentioned they are treated like 
adult criminals. 

I should — one word about the boys’ court of Chicago be- 
fore winding up, because that is a rather important local court. It 
handles about 5,000 juvenile offenders each year. It was established 
back in 1914, and it was intended to supply a legal facility without the 
normal criminal procedures in cases of boys under the ages of 21 and 
over the age of 16 who viol: on city ordinances and where the sen- 
tence could not exceed 1 year in jail. This was not intended as an 
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extension of the juvenile court. It has various services attached to it 
like a psychiatric institute and varsous private agencies work with it. 

However, if that court decides that that boy nook 1 be institution- 
alized, the only facilities t pes to send him to is the house of cor- 
rection or the county jail of Cook County. Outside of Chicago, these 


same age groups are handled in every method and manner you can 
think of, and can be sent to any type of institution that will incar- 
cerate. That is not affected by the new legislation. 

So under the Illinois system many people have said, including my- 


self, I think, that a youthful offender is either a criminal or he is a 
person to rehabilitate, depending upon how shocked this community 
is by the acts committed by that juvenile, and whether that shock 
Pp rocess reaches the State’s atte hey of your county. 

There have been grave questions raised as to whether the ther: apeutic 
value of shock treatments in the administration of juvenile justice is 
the propel method to administer the laws of the State. 

But short of a constitutional amendment, it is apparent to me at 
least that the present system is the only one we can have to operate 
both for the needs of the youth of the State and the safety of our 
communun ity. I have no panaces as to offer. I } hope some day we get 
a constitutional amendment not only for this problem but many other 
problems. I know there are peop le who feel that there should be 
substantial changes not only in the area, which you have been listen- 
ing to evidence about. but also in the area of administration. <All 
I can say to that is that Justice Holmes once stated that when it comes 
to the development of a new body of law, the ultimate question is 
what do the dominant forces of the community want, and do they want 
it hard enough to disregard whatever inhibitions stand in the way. 

I feel confident that the dominant forces in Chicago and Illinois 
want to provide that type of machinery so that it can cope with 
the increasingly difficult juvenile problems in the fairest and most 
intelligent manner. 

I hope I have been of some service to this committee. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you. 

Chairman Lancer. We will take a 5-minute recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Chairman Lancer. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Bono. Mr. Sydney Williams is the next witness. 

Mr. Williams, would you state your name and the organization 
which you represent, and your loc al address. 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE, ACCOMPANIED BY FRAYSER T. LANE, 
DIRECTOR, PUBLIC EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, AND DONALD 
MOOSE, DIRECTOR, VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT, CHI- 
CAGO URBAN LEAGUE 


Mr. Witiiams. I am Sidney Williams. I reside at 5445 Dorchester. 
I am executive secretary of the Chicago Urban League. Assisting me 


here briefly are Mr. Lane, Fr: ayser T. Lane, who is director of our 


department of public education, and who resides at 4722 Langley, 
and Mr. Donald Moose, the director of our vocational guidance 
department, who resides at 1410 Chicago Avenue in Evanston. 

The Urban League movement, Senator, briefly was initiated in 1910 
as a result of the first considerable migration of Negro people from 
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the rural South to the urban centers of the North. It is the purpose 
of this organization to help these newcomers to the city to learn a 
new way of life, to reorient them to ¢ ity ways of living as contrasted 
with what they were accustomed to in the rural sections of the South. 
In other words, to urbanize, thus the meaning of the name, Urban 
League. 

For the purpose of the committee, we thought the meaningful testi- 
mony that we could give here this afternoon would be briefly to indi- 
cate to you some of the causes of the high rate of social disorganiza- 
tion and social pathology that you will find not only in Chicago, but 
in any other northern or for that matter urban southern community 
also, 

We list these causes of social disorganization. No. 1 to be the con- 
tinuing inferior status to which Chicago’s Negro community and all 
other Negro communities are subjected. We list No. 2, the great 
migration resulting in a high rate of family disorganization as well 
as individual disorganization. 

The third reason for it is the continuing inferior status of the Negro 
community, and then the ghettoization or infamous housing to which 
these people are subjected. 

Fourth, the high rate of exploitation and social waste they incur 
and, finally, restricted employment or outright exclusion from certain 
areas of employment. 

Now, briefly, for a word of detail with respect to each of these. 
Perhaps the most indicative thing of the inferior status of the Negro 
community can be brought out by two incidents that have occurred 
here in Chicago, and ac quired national, if not international, attention. 

No. 1 is the movement into Oak P ark, which is a suburb of Chicago 
by Dr. Percey Julian, recognized to be one of the most eminent chem- 
ists in the Nation, if not in the world. 

Dr. Julian, when he moved into Oak Park, although all the people 
in Oak Park knew exactly who he was, was nevertheless treated as 
if he were a Negro racketeer or a Negro gambler or a Negro bootblack 
or from some other group that we normally refer to as being of the 
lower class. 

The second illustration of that inferior status is to be found in the 
kinds of things we have had happening in Trumbull Park, a public- 
housing project into which Negro people moved only a short while 
ago, and where because of their moving into this project, it has been 
necessary for us to have continuous police protection for these Negro 
families extending now almost into 2 years. 

In addition to the picture here which was made in Trumbull Park, 
we have these other two that were made by the Daily News. The 
first one shows the prevalence of police in the area to protect the fam- 
ilies, and the third one showing the degree of social concern on the 
part of the white people in the area because of the moving in of these 
Negro families. 

The next chart I wish briefly to present has to do with the great mi- 
gration of Negro citizens into Chicago. Here it is brought “out very 
clearly. Jeginning in 1910, which was the year the Urban League 
was formed, you will see how consistently this line of increase, as it 
were, is progressing and now to the point where at 1950 we stand at 
around a half million. It is estimated, I might add, by some renowned 
popul: ition experts that by the end of this decade, the Negro population 
of Chicago will be somewhere between 700,000 and 1 million. 
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(long with this tremendous increase in the population itself comes a 
subsidiary fact, namely, the extraordinary density of the areas in 
which these Negro citizens are restricted by the conventions, and so 
forth, of our community. Here it is cle: arly brought out. These are 
three census tract areas that we are compar ing here. One, area No. 41, 
you W ill see that the populat ion de nsity there is somewhere near 37,000 
and in another you might say it is 39,000, whereas in area 38, which 
embraces the South Side of Chicago, where we have the largest con- 
centration of the population, the density runs around up to almost 
4O000, 

There are tremendous things that grow out of that density. Many 
of the homes are cut up into kitchenettes which rent on an average of 
S1S per week, but the range is all the way from $8 per week to S25 per 
week. 

This kitchenette contains, as it were, in many instances, an entire 
family. That isa man and wife and even teen-age children and pre- 
idolescent children. 

The next point we wish to make has to do with the psyc hology that 
results from this restriction. I am certain that Dr. Walter Adams, 
who will follow me on the stand, will go more into that. It is our be 
lief in the Urban League, Senator, that erowing out of these restric- 
tions, particularly as fron relate to housing and also the employment, 
ind the totality of our community, there comes or develops what we 
have elected to c aM L psye hology of ghettoization. This thing does 
something to the mentality, to the attitude of the people so restricted. 

I think Dr. Steit n. who was testifying earlier, from the juvenile court 
referred to this situation, except he also brought in the fact that you 
compound this compound, as it were, with the additional factor of 
color, and then you have really a terrific situation on your hands. 

Che other little chart here is mere ly to give you some notion of the 
concentration and of the weekly ri ite of pay. 

Phere is another factor that comes in growing out of this intense 
populat ion concentration, and that is the overcrowding of our schools. 
I think it is generally conceded by most educators that a student load 
of 30 on the grade-school level is the maximum that a teacher can ade- 
= ly handle. However, in the South Side, and the Negro commu- 

ity of Chicago, frequently the teacher load runs 50 and above. 

Ay other incidence of this ees anization which we wish to bring 
out here is this rather st artling fact. Although Negro people consti- 
tute only 7 percent of the population of the State of Illinois, they 
constitute 40 percent of the prison popul: ition of the State of [linois. 
No sociologist worth his salt today would argue that any racial group 
is any more criminally inclined than another. Obv iously, there must 
be another explanation to be found in this tremendous popul: ition in 
the prisons. Our contention is that the explanation of it is to be 
found in the southern heritage of poor schooling, of rural background, 
plus the ghettoization and social restrictions that we have already 
referred to. 

On the question of restricted emp loyment and exclusion, I think 
nothing will bring that fact out any more clearly than the little rough 
chart we have here, which indicates that your Negro workers in 

Chicago are earning just about 55 percent of the average income of the 
white raaaen in the city of Chicago. When you consider this low 
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income, Senator, on the one hand, against the tremendously high rates 
of rental that are extracted from these people in these kitchenettes, in 
this ghetto, then you can very well understand just what kind of 
situation we are dealing with. 

Nothing will bring either of these points out any more clearly than 
a few pictures we have here, which clearly indicate the kind of things 
that we are seeking to describe. Here you have the evidence of 
family living in one room, with an antiquated stove-heating fac ‘lity 
which makes for fire hazards. 

Incidentally, more people burn to death on the South Side than in 
any other section of the city of Chicago. 

Another picture, sir, as a further substantiation of the same point. 

We contend finally that this condition or this high rate of social 
disorganization in the Negro community manifests itself in three 
major forms. One, damage to self-respect and conspicuous consump- 
tion. ‘The conspicuous consumption can be illustrated by a number 
of different ways. Frequently it is said that there are more Cadillacs 
in the Negro community in comparison with the population and income 
than you will find in any other section of the city. I suspect there 
must be an element of truth in that, because of the frequency with 
W hie h it has been verbalized. Of course, the damaged self-respect will 
be found in the high rate of delinquency, in the dlope addiction that, 
as I said before, lam certain my colleagues will refer to. It is reflected 
in the second instance with the anemic education and incentives. The 
rate of dropouts among Negro people in the city is greater than that 
to be found among any other population. As you move from the 
higher income level in the Negro community to the lower, the rate 
increases in direct relationship. 

The third manifestation is neglect on the streets of individuals and 
just general neglect that is very oculary or much in evidence with 
anyone with eyes to see, just moving through the community. 

It is reported, we have not verified this, a higher percent of these 
people who play policy and indulge in other games of chance in an 
effort to compensate for their lower income and to seek some other 
psychological satisfaction. 

Chairman Lancer. I might say that there is nothing you have told 
me that I am not familiar with. 

Mr. Wiuu1Ams. I can tell by the kind of bills you have introduced 
in the Senate. 

Chairman Lancer. If you will come to Washington some time I will 
take you three blocks from the Capitol and show you conditions worse 
than you have described right in the slums in the city of Washington. 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lancer. Your Senator, Paul Douglas, and I made a sur- 
vey of those when he first came to the Senate, and they have not been 
improved. I came to Chicago with the late Bob Church, who took 
me through all that area which you described. I have talked with 
some of your churches down here. I know a great many people. You 
have a North Dakota lady here named Miss Arabella Thompson on 
the Ebony magazine. 

Mr. WitiraMs. She is on one of my committees. 

Chairman Lancer. She wrote a book which I think is the best de- 
scription of a blizzard that I ever read anywhere, and which told 
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about her life in the State. I agree with every word you said here. 
I do want to say this. In the city of Washington, some of the Negro 
doctors and Negro dentists charge more for their work to some of the 
Negro men and women than do the white dentists and the white 
doctors. I did not notice how it is here in Chicago. You have some 
very, very wealthy colored people in Washington who seem to be 
ashamed of the fact that they are colored, who do not do anything for 
the colored people. You cannot get them to organize and build a pl: we 
that is decent for anybody else to live. They will buy a five or six 
thousand dollar Cadillac. 

Bob Church and some of the other men you are familiar with came 
to Washington, and you could not get these men interested in trying 
to help out in that slum fight we have had down in Washington, We 
had Senator Wagner, we had Senator Taft, we had Senator Ellender, 
you remember in that famous bill that was drawn up, the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill. 

Mr. WituraMs. I do. 

Chairman LANGER. — could get all the help imaginable from the 
so-called white people, but you could not get one solitary bit from 
some of your wealthy Negro people in the city of Washington. I agree 
with everything you said here, but the pity is that you do not get help 
from a lot of people you ought to get help from. 

Mr. WiutuiaMs. Senator, I am certain you are conversant with the 
concept which has been phrased in the French language about the 
nouveau riche. These people are many of them so recently from this 
very condition that we are talking about that they feel that their 
energies should be spent in trying to move themselves ahead, and their 
rationale about it is, “if I make a success, then that is going to create 
opportunities for others.” 

However, I think perhaps even in Washington, certainly it is true 
here in Chicago, we have a sizable number of Negro citizens of influ- 
ence and affuence financially who do do an excellent job on the boards 
of our different social agencies in an effort to alleviate ae ee m. 

I can understand the experience from which you speak, s 

Chairman Lancer. Of course, you have Mrs. Terrell in W Pena: 
She is a magnificent person and gets out and does a lot. You have 
some men that are enormously wealthy. 

Mr. WiuraMs. I agree. 

Chairman Lancer. They do not lift a finger. You cannot get them 
interested, no matter how hard you try. 

Mr. WituiAMs. That is true. 

Chairman Lancer. I would like to hear from your colleagues. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. They don’t have anything especially to add about 
it. Mr. Moose is very new on our staff, heading up our vocational 
guidance program. Our purpose in that effort is to familiarize our 
young people with the new job opportunities that are coming their 
way as a result, shall we say, in the beginning of the labor shortage 
but in anticipation also of the total effect of the great decision of 
the Supreme Court of May 17. We are expecting to come from that 
not only a broader and more liberal attitude on the part of employers, 
but we are certain that in a short time, a matter of 3 or 4 years, we 
will begin to see a better product coming from the South in terms of 
its education, because they will have the opportunity to go to good 
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schools, to sit at the feet of good teachers, and they will be better quali- 
fied to compete in the job market up here. That is primarily Mr. 
Moose’s function, to kind of lay the groundwork as it were for people. 

Mr. Lane heads up our department of public eduction. His function 
is to interpret these problems that we outline here briefly on these 
charts to the Negro community itself, because many of us do not 
understand the whys and wherefores of the situation as well as to 
the general community. That is their function. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you. I am certainly glad you came here. 
I want to thank all three of you gentlemen for corning. I might say 
you have a very sympathetic subcommittee on this matter. We have 
gone into that in every way we possibly could. 

Mr. Witutams. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lancer. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Bono. Dr. Adams. Would you identify yourself for the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DR. WALTER ADAMS, COUNSELING CLINIC, PROVI- 
DENT HOSPITAL, CHICAGO, ILL., ACCOMPANIED BY LAWSON J. 
FORD, CLINIC MANAGER, PROVIDENT HOSPITAL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. Apams. Senator, I am Dr. Walter Adams, a physician and a 
psychiatrist. I live at 511 South Loomis Boulevard, Chicago. ‘This 
is Mr. Ford. Mr. Ford is my clinic manager and lives at 1012 East 
Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago. We work in an outpatient clinic. 

Chairman Lancer. Is he a psychiatrist, too / 

Mr. Forp. Psychiatric social worker. He does social casework, but 
he has a psychiatric background. He understands more about per 
sonality and treatment. 

Chairman Lancer. Are you a physician ? 

Mr. Foro. No, I am a social worker with a psychiatric background. 
That is my major experience. 

Chairman Lancer. We had one doctor testify he had to be a doctor 
to bea psychiatrist. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Chairman LANGER. You are not a doctor. 

Mr. Forp. I am a social worker. 

Chairman Lancer. What kind of a social worker is that ? 

Mr. Forp. One who works with people who have emotional diffi- 
culties. 

Chairman Lancer. Is that the kind you are, Mrs. Higgins? 

Dr. Hieeins. Yes, Senator, I passed a Government test for that, 
too. 

Dr. Apams. They treat in a clinic setting. The case they treat has 
been in a staff meeting, had a medical workup. They periodically 
present their findings to a psychiatrist. We operate in an outpatient 
clinic at Provident Hospital. This is a hospital located on the South 
Side. It has about 200 beds. But we are in an outpatient clinic. 
We are financed by an act of the legislature in 1951, and our work is 
to rehabilitate narcotic addicts and treat them. 

There are 3 such clinics, one at Northwestern University, the Mont- 
gomery Ward Clinic, one at the University of [linois, Provident, 
being in the Negro neighborhood where the masses of the addicts are, 
statistics show that of 6,000 in Chicago, 4,000 are Negro and about 
9,000 are white. Therefore, a large demand is made on us for treat- 
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ment because we are in the center of this neighborhood. However. we 
work in coordination with the other clinics, who are doing a good job. 

The State pays our clinics by requisition. My clinic is organized 
in the department of medicine. Any expense the State pays when we 
requisition the State. It is operating under the department of public 
health. 

Drug addiction usually occurs in people ot defective character and 
a more appropirate diagnosis would be a character disorder. These 
are people who have repressed problems. These are people who really 
didn’t grow up, but they tend to act out and they act out in a way 
to offend society. That holds for the de ‘linque nt, too. These people 
are acting out with the use of drugs. 

Drug addiction is ean and sooner or later some of these boys, 
in order to vet the drug, have to commit petty crimes. There is no 
proof, however, that drug addiction in itself necessarily produces 
criminal activities. The \ do need the money because it is expensive 
and so the V get into thi 

We define drug sd idhia as a state in which a person has lost the 
power of self-control with reference toa drug. ‘They abuse this drug 
to such an extent that they hurt themselves or society. There are 
usually three stages in this. One is the stage in which they are 
developing tolerance, and the other physical dependences, and the 
other the habituation. 

If you use the drug over a period of time, you develop a tolerance 
so you have to have a large! amount to get the etlect you had when 
you took a little amount. 


Physical dependence is expressed in physical changes that take 
place 1n thy body 1 the metabolism, and the Way the organs work. 
so that when you stop taking this drug, you get sick. You get pain, 
and so forth. 

Phen finally, habituation. Habituation has something to do with 
the psy h ce dependet e. Welt ind that inow ade licts these people have 
emotional tensions which grow out of frustrations. The normal indi- 


dual would solve this by seeing a doctor or by some normal 
tivity. These people turn to the drug, the drug being available, having 
heen in a gang or having lived in one of these crowded communities 
where somebody has some druc to sell. 

We feel the most important feature about drug addiction is the 
psye hie dependence. We Insist that the drug addict is an emotionally 
sick person, that he is immature. He is self-centered. He did not 
internalize the controls which his mother and father placed over 
him because of some lack of love or because of neglect. This neglect 
can sometimes be very subtle where a parent is spending a lot of 
money on the child but has no time for him. 

In some of these homes the family is broken through divorce. It 
is just as bad if it is not broken if there is habitual bickering. 

Drug addiction occurs in both men and women. _ It occurs in people 
of any race. It may occur in good families. It can come out of 
families where the father and mother are professional people. Usu- 
ally, however, always there is a quirk somewhere. Very significantly 
do we find a strong mother with a weak father, but we find other con- 
stellations in the family relationship. 

The problem of getting them off the drug physically, it seems to us, 
is not an important feature in cure. Sometimes in 4 or 5 days or a 
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week or 10 days these people could be easily shifted over to another 
drug. For instance, they take heroim, and we can shift them over 
then to methodone in a hospital, and then we withdraw the metho 
done, and they don’t have pain, and they are off it. We can hold them 
for days and they are comfort: able. The Vy VO through a little period 
when they can’t ‘sleep for a while, and then finally they are able to 
sleep 5 

The oreat trouble is that if we have not reached the emotional prob 
lems we have not helped them over their self-centeredness; if we have 
not given them a warm standing type of relationship, such as the 
therapist gives, what they do is go back on the drug, usually when 
somebody has made them angry or disappointed them. 

We feel in order to control this prob em the drug addict needs sup- 
port and a Pp lace to vet treatment in his community, and we feel that 
the usual outpatient clinic is not equipped to do it, because here you 
have an immature person who needs warmth and understanding, 
needs to be talked to in very simple terms, competing in an outpatient 
psychiatric clinic with more mature people. Naturally he can’t live 
up to those standards. If he misses an appointment, if he is mature, 
you can say maybe you don’t want this treatment. After all, let us 
LO into this. 

With the narcotic, you may have to say, “Long time no see,” or 
something of that nature, a little vulgarism, and he understands. 
When he asks you for something, usually you have to go about trying 
to help to get that. While you are doing it, then you can say, “What 
about this addiction?” But if you say, “ Remember, you came here 
for addiction and we will get around to getting your wife in a hos- 
pital,” then he is gone. 





So we feel that these clinics that we have deve loped where we only 
see narcotic addicts and don’t see “ord kinds of psychone uroses or 
personality troubles, that our staff is gaged to their special needs, 
to the speci: al immaturities which hes have. Weare not saying that 
we cure all of the m, but we vet a reasonable percent of cures. 

[ have about four of these fellows. I wish you had time so that 
these boys could tell you briefly where they came from, what kind 
of home they came from, and whe re they were treated. 

Chairman Laneer. Bring them in. — 

Dr. Apams. Thank you. We have seen 471 of these cases since 
November 1951, and of these. 70 percent began their drug use usually 
with reefers or heroin. They began this in their teens. Some of them 
at 15 started taking marihuana. 

Chairman Lancer. We will let them tell their story. 

Dr. Apams. Will I have time to make some recommendations when 
they get through ? 

Chairman LAnGer. Surely. You can do it right now. 

Dr. Apams. We would be interested in some help in the establish- 
ment of clinics. Lexington’s work might be supplemented by having 
outpatient clinies specializing in the treatment of these boys, who 
I feel need a special approach. L think Lexineton has been interested 
in that, and also New York. 

Maybe the Federal Government couk | he ‘Ip the States at the local 
level by « Oo IvIn &Y some subsidy to these clinics. 

Chairman LAN ER. We do. We do it for cancer, heart trouble, and 


there Is ho reason whiy we could not do iT for this. 
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Dr. Apams. That is right. Does someone want to talk to him? 
Chairman Lancer. You go ahead. 
(The names of the witnesses were not disclosed for the record.) 
Dr. Apams. You live in Chicago? 
The Wirness. Yes. 
Dr. Apams. Were you born here? 
The Wrirnsss. Yes. 
Dr. Apams. Have you been going to Provident Clinic? 
The Witness. Yes; I have. 
Dr. Apams. For how long? 
The Wirness. I would say about 2 years. 
Dr. Apams. What kind of home did you come from? Was it 
broken ¢ 
The Wirness. My father died when I was about 12. 
Dr. Apams. How many brothers and sisters have you got? - 
The Wirness. I have one brother. ; 
Dr. Apams. Was there money at home or was there a shortage of 
money ¢ 
The Wirness. There was money at home. 
Dr. Apams. You were born on the South Side? 
The Witness. Yes. 
Dr. Apams. Is that a crowded neighborhood ? 
The Wirngsss. It is a little crowded, not too crowded. 
Dr. Apams. You went to school, and how far did you go? 
The Wirwnsss. I graduated from high school in 1951 and I started 
Ing to business college. 
Dr. Apams. You started to take drugs, did you ? 
The Wrirness. Yes. 
Dr. Apams. Which one? 
The Wirness. First I started with marihuana 
Dr. Apams. How old were you? 
The Wrrness. I was about 18. 
Dr. Anams. When you started ? 
The Wirness. Yes. 
Dr. Apams. Had you taken any drugs before that? 
The Wirness. No. 
Dr. ADAMS. Had you gotten arrested before that? 
The Wirness. No. 
Dr. Apams. Were you known as a bad boy before? 
The Wirness. No. 
Dr. Apams. How did you come to take it primarily ? 
The Wrrness. I had too much in life. 
Dr. Apams. Too much money ? 
The Wrrness. I had too many things. I had too much money, 
too much clothes. I didn’t know about life. I had no one to tell me 
or help me on my way. 
Dr. Apams. What about your mother? 
The Wrrnegss. She was good to me, but she couldn’t give me advice 
for a young man. 
Dr. Apams. Did you have a stepfather ? 
The Wrrness. No. 
Dr. Apams. An older brother ? 
The Wrrness. No; a younger brother. 
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Dr. Apams. And you started to work when you were how old? 

The Wirness. I started work when I was about 18. 

Dr. Apams. Were you in school when you decided to take narcotics ? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. Did you take heroin ? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. When did you take it? 

The Wrrnzss. I started taking heroin in 1949. 

Dr. Apams. How did you happen to get hold of it? 

The Wirness. I started with a young man inschool. He was taking 
heroin. I got it from him one day. He was going to a show. He 
asked me to take some. I didn’t know about it. I just took some. 

Dr. Anams. How did you happen to keep on taking it? 

The Wrrness. It is habit forming. 

Dr. Apams. Why did you take that the second and third time? 

The Wrrness. Because it was such a good feeling. 

Dr. Apams. Would you have a bad feeling before? Were you 
depressed ¢ 

The Wrrness. No. 

Dr. Apams. Were you lonesome? 

The Wrrness. No. 

Dr. Apams. Were you bored? 

The Wrrness. No. 

Dr. Apams. You were not under any tension at all? 

The Wrrness. No. 

Dr. Apams. Were there a number of boys in this gang or just you? 

The Wirness. There were 4 or 5 more. 

Dr. Anams. Did it cost you a whole lot? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. What is the most you ever took ? 

The Wirness. I had taken two-sixteenths of a grain a day. 

Dr. Apams. How many capsules? 

The Witness. I would say about 25 capsules, 25 or 30 capsules. 

Dr. Apams. What did that cost you ? 

The Wirness. That cost me around $35 or $40 a day. 

Dr. Apams. How did you happen to come to Provident Hospital? 

The Wirness. I had to go away for a cure. My mother sent me 
over to see Mr. Ford. 

Dr. Apams. That is this gentleman who is the psychiatric worker? 

The Witness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. He sent you to Lexington ? 

The Wrrness. No, he wanted to send me, but I got in trouble and 
I came back. 

Dr. Apams. And you were put in jail? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. How long were vou there? 

The Wirness. I was in jail 6 months. 

Dr. Apams. Did you suffer much ? 

The Wirness. Yes, I did. 

Dr. Apams. What made you think you wanted to come to Provident ? 

The Wirness. Mr. Ford was mighty nice tome. He wanted to find 
out my background and what caused me to use drugs. 

Dr. Apams. Did you just keep coming to Mr. Ford or did you get 
tired and quit ? 
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The Wirness. I kept coming to him. 

Dr. Apams. Why ? 

The Wirness. Because he wanted to give me help. He didn’t make 
me feel that he didn't Waht to help me. lle was interested in me, 

Dr. Apams. How did he show this or how did you know it? 

The Wrrness. By telling me what I should do in trying to quit this 
habit. 

Dr. Apams. Did you talk to Mr. Ford about your troubles and your 
feeling toward your mother or troubles with girls or other problems ? 


The Wrrness. Yes, I did. 


Dr. Apams. Did you talk to him about work ? 


The Wrrness. Yes. ' 

Dr. Apams. Did this help you? 

The Wirness. It really did. 

Dr. Apams. How many times were you in jail? 

The Wirnesss. I was in jail once. 

Dr. Apams. Have you ever been to Lexington? 

The WItrNEss No. I haven't 

Lr. ADAMS. Do you considei vourself cured ? 

Che Wirness. I do. 

Dr. Apams. Is it true that a narcotic addict is never cured ? 

The Wrrness. It is not true. 

Dr. Apams. When did you take drugs last ? 

The Wrrness. I have taken a drug last about January. 

Dr. Anams. Of what year? 

The Wrrness. January 1953. 

Dr. Apams. Are you working? 

The Witness. Yes, I ; 

Dr. Apams. Are you married ? 

he WHUTNESS. No: I al hot married. 

Dr. Apams. How long have you been on your present job? 

The Wrrness. I am working in the church. I am taking religious 
nstruction. 

Dr. Apams. Are you paid for your work ? 

The Wirness. No: Iam just taking this instruction and getting the 
Bible. 

Dr. Apams. You are going to be a minister? 

The Wirness. Some day I hope. . 


Mr. Bosro. May I have one question. You took 25 or 30 capsules a 
(i L\ ‘ VO l said. 

The Wirness. That comes in quantity. It comes in one-sixteenth 
or two-sixteenths, and two-sixteenths adds to 25 or 30 pills. + 

Mir. Boro. Did you have much trouble in or tting heroin ? 

Che Wirness. No. 

Mr. Bono. You were 18 or 19 years old at the time ? 

The Wrrness. That is right. 
Mr. Bono. Did you have more than one connection to buy the drug , 


; 


from 
he Wirness. You can get it around nearly every busy corner. 
Chairman LAncrErR. Where did you get the money to pay for it? 
Che Wrrness. Well, by working and by doing wrong. | 
Chairman Lancer. By what? 
The Wirness. By doing wrong. 
\ir. Boro. By stealing. 
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The Wirness. Yes, by stealing. During that time I did not have 
my right mind, because as a dope addict you don’t have your mind. 
You lose control of your mind. You don’t know what you have done. 
He doesn’t know what he is doing. If somebody lifts him up and 
gives a hand, he can make it. Somebody really has to get behind him 
and show him that he is wanted. 

Mr. Apams. Thank you. 

(A further unidentified witness assumed the stand.) 

Dr. Apams. How old are you! 

The Wirness. Sixteen years of age. 

Dr. Apams. You live in Chicago / 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. Where do you live? 

The Witness. On the South Side. 

Dr. ApAMs. How old are you? 

The Wrrness. Sixteen. 

Dr. ApAmMs. Are your mother and father together ¢ 

The Witness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. Have they ever been separated / 

The WITNESS, No. 

Dr. ApAMs. Do they get along? 

The WITNEss. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. How far did you go in school ¢ 

The Witness. I am still in school, my last year. 

Dr. ApAms. What grade are you in? 

The Wirnerss. My last year, senior year. 

Dr. ApAms. Do you have: any trouble in school ? 

The Wrrness. No: none at all. 

Dr. Apams. Your mother and father were never separated ? 

The Wrrness. No. 

Dr. ApAmMs. How do you get along with your father ? 

The Witness. Not a very close relationship. He was most of the 
time working or doing something else. 

Dr. ApAms. Was he very cruel to you and beat you? 

The Wrrness. No; he didn’t beat me. He just didn’t pay much 
attention to me. 

Dr. Anas. Did your mother pay a lot of attention to you ¢ 

The Wirness. Not enough that a real mother should. 

Dr. ApAms. Do you have brothers and sisters ¢ 

The Witness. One younger brother. 

Dr. ADAMS. You have used some drugs ? 

The Witness. That is right. 

Dr. ApAms. How old were you when you started ¢ 

The Wrrness. I think I was 1414. 

Dr. AnAms. What was the drug? 

The Wrrness. Marihuana. 

Dr. ApAms. Have you ever used any other drug ? 

The WITNESS. No. 

Dr. ApAms. How did you use mar ihuana? Did you smoke it ? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Dr. ApAms. How many were you smoking a day ? 

The Wrrness. I would say on the average about. five a week, 

Dr. Anas. How did you happen to start it ? 
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The Wrrness. I was introduced through a friend of mine and after 
that I met peddlers and other people selling it and started picking 
it up. 

Dr. Apams. Did you get it at school ? 

The Wrrness. No. 

Dr. ApaAMs. Did you ever smoke it at school ? 

The Wrirness. On rare occasions. 

Dr. Apams. Did many of the boys smoke at the school ? 
The Wrrness. No; none that I know of. 

Dr. Apams. Just you. 

The Wrrness. That is right. 

Dr. Apams. Would you smoke marihuana when you were in parties, 
would you smoke it alone? 

The Wirngss. Not at parties, but with a few friends. 
Dr. Apams. Did you drink? 

The Wrrness. No. 

Dr. Anams. Have you ever been arrested ? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. How many times? 

The Wirness. Once or twice. 

Dr. Apams. Was this in relation to the drug ? 

The Wrirness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. Did you serve any time? 

The Witness. I was in juvenile detention home for 5 days. After 
that I was placed on probation. 

Dr. Apams. Did you find you could not do without this drug, or that 
it made you sick when you didn’t take it ¢ 

The Wirnerss. No: marihuana is not habit forming. 

Dr. Apams. Is there any recreation in your neighborhood ? 

The Wrrness. There is not enough recreation for all the kids in the 
ne ohborhood. 

Dr. Apams. Is it a crowded neighborhood ? 

The Wrrness. No; it is not crowded, but still there should be more 
recreation. 

Dr. Apams. Do you belong to a club or a Y or anything like that ? 

The Wrrness. I belong to the band at school, that is all. 

Mr. Bono. Was marihuana pretty easy for you to obtain ? 

The Witness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. How much did you pay for it? 

The Wrrness. Sometimes it would be 50 cents. It would average 
about 50 cents apiece. 

Mr. Boro. Fifty cents a cigarette ? 

The Witness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. You could find it without any difficulty any time you 
wanted one ¢ 

The Wrrness. Sometimes if T could not find one person who was 


Sé ng it, | would £0 around and ask others. 

Mr. Bono. Was there any special place where you could find a per- 
on or any special area in the city ? 

The Wrrness. I was brought up on the South Side, and that is 
where I staved most of my life. That is the far South Side, the south 
east side. I was at Provident Hospital for about a year. 

Dr. Anpams. Were you cured / 

The Wrrness. Yes, sir. 
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Dr. Apams. Why do you think you have been cured ? 

The Wrrness. I have had individual help through the Provident 
Hospital. 

Dr. Apams. What sort of problems did they take up with you! Is 
it the family or girls or work ¢ 

The Wirness. My therapist has explained why I was on marihuana 
and more or less brought out the family life. 

Dr. Apams. Did your parents know you took it ? 

The Wirness. No, not until I was arrested. 

Dr. Apams. They knew after that ‘ 

The Wrrness. After that they did. 

Dr. Apams. Do they feel all right about your taking the treatment ? 

The Wirness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming. 

(A further unidentified witness assumed the stand.) 

Dr. Apams. You live in Chicago and you were born here? 

The Wirness. That is right. 

Dr. Avams. Is your father and mother together ? 

The Wirness. My mother and father are ‘dead. 

The Cuamman. How old are you now? 

The Wirness. 26. 

Dr. Apams. How old were you when your parents died ? ' 

The Wirness. My mother passed when I was 4 and my father passed 
when I was 8. 

Dr. Apams. Tell me, who brought you up ? 

The Wrrness. Uncle and aunts. 

Dr. Apams. Were they nice to you? 

The Wirnerss. They were very nice to me. 

Dr. ApAms. Did you feel you were able to talk to your uncle? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. Did you confide in him? 

The Wirness. To a certain extent I did. 

Dr. Apvams. Did he ever brush you off or did he have some time 
for you? 

The Wrrness. Not too much time. 

Dr. Apams. How about your aunt? 

The Wrrness. She had plenty of time for me. 

Dr. Apams. How many brothers and sisters ? 

The Wirness. Four brothers, no sisters. 

Dr. Apams. - ll me, you have taken drugs? 

The Wirness. That is right. 

Dr. Apams. W hat did you first take ? 

The Wirness. I started out smoking marihuana. 

Dr. Apams. How old were you when you started ? 

The Wrrness. About 17. 

Dr. Anams. Did you get that at school ? 

The Wrrness. I was in school when I started. 

Dr. Apams. You didn’t get the drug at school ? 

The Wirness. No, I didn’t. 

Dr. Apvams. Did you get it in a gang, and were you in a party 
when you took it, or was it just casual smoking ? 

The Wrrness. it began at house parties, a group of fellows would 
eet together. 

Dr. Apams. Why did you take the second and third time? 
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The Wirness. I smoked reefers just for the kick of it. 

Dr. Apams. You needed a kick ? 

The Wrrness. At the age | was, you know how young fellows are. 

Dr. Apams. Seventeen. ; 

The Wirness. That right. 

Dr. Apams. It was the thine to do. 

Phe Wirness. Yes 

1)) \pAMS You were ored, You didn’t have enough places fo. 
your time. 
~ The Wrrness. More or le 5, Ves. 

Dr. Apams. Did you have any sports ‘ 

The Wrrness. I was interested in boxing at the time. I never did 
get in it like I desired to. 

Dr. Apams. You were not successful at it ? 

The Wirness. | plaved around at it. 

Dr. Apams. You started at 17. Tlow much schooling have you had 4 

The Wrrness. I had 2 years of high school. 

Dr. Apams. You started taking heroin when / 

Phe Wirness. At 19. 

Dr. Apams. Did you find it hard to get it? 

The Wirness. No, I didn’t. 


Dr. ApaAmMs. Where did you get it? Did you have to go very far to 


The Wrrness. Not too far. 

Dr. ApaAms. What is the most you ever took in a day 4 

The Wirrness. Approximately 16 capsules. 

Dr. Apams. Sixteen capsules a day ¢ 

Che Wrrness. That is right. 

Dr. Apams. What did that cost yous 

Phe Wrrness. When I first began it was a dollar and a quarter, and 
thre t dropped to a dollar. 

Dr. ADAMS. Phat l ns to about S20 a day. 

The Wrrness. Yes, that is right. 

Dr. Apams. Hlow did you get the money for that? 

The Wrrness. Working. 

1)) ADAMS. Could you work and take dope, too ? 

The Wirness. That is rieht, 

Dr. Apanws. You didn’t get too sleepy ¢ 

Phe Wrrness. Until you run it up toa certain stage you can. 

Dr. Apams. Did you ever do any petty thieving to get it 

lhe Wrrness. Yes, I have. 

Dr. Apams. Something like strong arm ? 
The Wirness. No, I never did strong arm. 
Dr. Apams. No lifting? 
The Wrrness. I have did ] ft hg 

ADAMS. Were you ever arrested 2 

The Wrrness. Yes. 
Dr. Apams. Hlow many times 
Che Wirness. Four times for narcotics. 
Dr, ADAMS. What wa the charge. possession ¢ 
The Wrrness. Possession: that is right. 
Dr. Apams. Were you ever arrested for loitering ? 
Che Wrrness. No. 


/; 
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Dr. Apams. Here the city council has a law that if the narcotic 


addict loiters, he can be arrested. 


Have you been to Lexington ¢ 

The W ITNESS.,. Yes, I have. 

Dr. Apams. How many times‘ 

The Wrirness. Twice. 

Dr. Apams. Did you come out against the doctor’s advice? 

The Wrrness. The first time I did. 

Dr. Apams. And the second time you stayed 135 days? 

The Wrrness. That is right. 

Dr. Apams. When did you take narcotics last ? 

The Wirness. The latter part of last year. 

Dr. Anams. The latter part of 1953. 

The Wrrness. Yes; that is right. 

Dr. Apams. Which would be around September 1953 ¢ 

The Wrrness. Later than that. 

Dr. Apams. November or December 

The Wrrness. It was the beginning of winter that I went down to 
Lexington. 

Dr. Apams. And you have not taken any since you got out. 

The Wirness. No: I haven't. 

Dr. Apams. W hy did you go to Provident Hospits al ? 

The Wrrness. [ he ard about the clinie they had set up. I had a 
desire to get off drugs, but I didn’t know how to get myself off, be 
cause drugs had taken too much over me. I went there to see Mr. 
Ford, and after talking with him and reasoning with him, he offered 
to send me down to Lexington and to come back and see him after I 

une back. I went up and saw him after going down. He is the 
type of fellow that you can confide in, and I would tell him my 
troubles and my desire to get off, but I didn’t have the proper help. 
It Is easy to start, but it is hard to stop. 

Dr. Apams. Do you think you are cured ¢ 

The Wrrness. I know I am cured. 

Dr. Apams. You know it? 

The Wrrness. That is right. 

Dr. Adams. Suppose you get frustrated and were made a little 
angry or disappointed ? 

The Wrrness. I got words to keep it. 

Dr. Apams. You joined a church / 

The Wrrness. That is right. 

Dr. Apams. That is all. 

Mr. Boro, Did you find heroin very easy to get ? 

The Witness. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. Have any of your friends followed your advice and 
example and gone to Lexington and Provident Hospit: al? 

The Witness. Yes; a whole lot of,them. There are a number of 
them out there that desire to be helped and can’t get the proper help. 
They want to stop but they don’t know how. This clinic is the only 
one I know of that takes proper time with the drug addict. It is not 
large enough to help all of them. Lexington is usually overcrowded. 
The county is overcrowded. When you go out there you get a physical 
cure, but a drug addict is mentally and physic: ally sick. 

Mr. Boro. After you came out of Lexington Hospit al, the advice you 
have given, do vou think that has kept you out of it? 
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The Wrrness. That clinic gave me my start. It broke down that 
false pride I had and made me willing to accept help. 

Dr. Apams. How was it at Lexington? Did you get help there? 

The Wrrness. Physically, ves. 

Dr. Apams. You got some counseling there ? 

The Wirness. My mind was not very much better. My mind was 
still confused. I was physically cured. 

Chairman Lancer. Mr. Bobo, I think this is your last witness. 

Mr. Bono. Yes. 

(A further unidentified witness assumed the stand.) 

Dr. ApaAms. We want to keep you just a minute. Will you tell us 
how old you are? 

The Wrrness. [ am 26. 

Dr. ApAms. You are single ? 

The Wrrness. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Apams. How old were you when you started the use of the drug? 

The Witness. I was about 18, right out of high school. 

Dr. Apams. What drug did you start on? 

The Wrrness. Heroin. 

Dr. ApAms. You started on heroin ? 

The Witness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. You never took marihuana ? 

The Wrrness. I started on marihuana in high school. 

Dr. Apams. How old were you then? 

The Wirness. I was 16. 

Dr. ApAms. Did you use that right on up to the time you took to 
heroin ? 

The Wrrness. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Apams. How many were you smoking a day? 

The Witness. Approximately as many as I could get. I could 
never keep an actual count. 

Dr. Anams. Under what conditions did you first get it? Was ita 
party or just a friend ? 

The Witness. No. At the time I was endeavoring to be something 
of an athlete, and I was always in the park practicing and stuff, and 
i few fellows used to go to school with me and they would come out 
ind watch me practice football. One fellow that I always took to, me 
and him were real tight friends, he used to always tell me why don’t 
you put that down and be running around the park. I said this is 
vhat I like. So I started running around with this fellow. So one 


night he had to drive a delivery cab for his uncle and he said, “Let 


us get high.” TI said, “All right, stop the car and I will buy some 
whisky.” He said, “No; I got something else better than whisky.” 


I said,““What is it?” He pulled the marihuana out. 

Dr. Apams. How old were you then ? 

The Wrrness. I was 16. I said, “What is this?” He said, “This 
will make you higher than whisky will.” So I said, “O. K., I will 
try anything once.” So I tried that. 

Dr. Apams. Was this man older than you? 

The Wrrness. No: he was 16. We was both in the same grade. 

Dr. Apams. What is the most heroin vou ever took? 

The Wrrness. I have shot up to a sixteenth a day. 

Dr. Apams. How many caps? 
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That is equivalent to 22 or 25 caps. 


Dr. Apams. What did it cost you? 
The Wirness. Fifteen dollars a pack. You get it in a pack. 
Dr. Apams. How did you get the money ¢ 


The WitNE 


For a while I was working, and when the habit got 


SS. 


too bad I had to quit the job. 


Dr. 


ADAMS. 


The WirneE: 


Did you do a little lifting to get the mone ys 
Yes; I did. 


SS, 


Dr. Apams. How many times did you get arrested ? 

The Wrrness. I think I have been arrested at least about 4 or 5 
times. 

Dr. Apams. Had you done any lifting before you became an addict ? 

The Wirness. No. 

Dr. Apams. Had you been arrested before you took the drug? 

The Wrrness. No. 

Dr. Apams. Have you been to Lexington ? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Dr. Apams. How many times? 

The Wrrness. Four times. 

Dr. Apams. And you went out against medical advice? 


The Witness. 
Dr. ADAMS. 
The Wrrness 


ADAMS. 


Dr. 


wrong ¢ 


hood and 


The WIrness. 
The first 


time I came back from Lexington 
I could not find a job. 
started drifting with the fellows, and I thought I could take 


Twice. 

And then you were in Blue Grass? 

Twice. 

You couldn’t make up your mind to stay off. What was 


It looked like my people had lost confidence in me. 
I stayed off a month. 
I eventually drifted back to the old neighbor- 


a pop without getting hooked, which I couldn't. 
The next time I went out against medical advice, and I was not 


physically cured. 


I stayed about 2 weeks. The first night I got home 


[| got me a shot. 
The next time I went back I went to Blue Grass. I came out. 
i could not get a job. The stepfather was always on my back. I said 


the Vv don’t believe I am going to do right anyway, sé 
7. his time I have been out. 

‘This time in the form of Mr. 
ADAMS. 
The Wirni 


have been back. 


placed a little confidence in himself in me. 


Dr. 


Dr. ADAMS 


The WitrnE 
ADAMS. 
The WIrness. 
Dr. ADAMS. 


The WItNeE: 


Dr. 


The WiItTNE: 


» [ started back. 
I left against medical sdvie e. I saw help. 
Ford here. 
Are you cured now ¢ 
So far I can honestly say I have not had a shot since 
I have been back since August. 
You took your last shot in what month ? 
ss. August. 
When ? 
1954. I stayed about a month. 
You were using it in the vein then ? 


SS. 


ss. Yes. 
Dr. Apams. What has the clinic done for you ? 
The Wirness. They would give me a withdrawal. 
Dr. Apams. What has Provident done for you? 


SS. 


Mr. Ford has given me confidence in myself, and he 
He showed me I can take 


a different outlook and everybody that is against me because I was a 
drug addict is not necessarily so. 
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Dr. Apams. How much time does Mr. Ford spend with you? 

‘J he WITNEsS. | 70 each Thursday. 

Dr. Apams. How long do you spend with him ? 

The Wrrness. As long as I want to stay. 

Dr. Apams. How much does it average, an hour ¢ 

The Wrirness. No: sometimes we will talk until almost dark. 

Dr. Apams. Does he ever fo out In the community and help you 
with any problems ¢ 

The Wrrness. No, sir; I haven't asked him. I haven’t had any 
problems. 
~ Dr. Apams. You think you are cured ? 

Che Wrrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Did you find heroin easy to get all the time you were an 
addict 4 

The Wirness. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Boro. It was pretty hard to get sometimes. 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. When you lost your connection, did you have trouble 

iking another connection 7 : 

The Wrrness. I never had any trouble with connections. The big- 
vest problem with me was getting the money. 

Mr. Bono. Is this true up to the last shot you had. you could get it 
pretty eas) | you had the money ¢ 

Phe WHUITNESS. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. Thank you for coming. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you, Dr. Adams. 

Dr. Apams. Thank you. We would like the Federal Government 
to consider supplementing State aid in these clinics for narcotic ad- 


dicts, and to help in an educational program to the people of the 
United States to understand that narcotic addiction is an illness with 
some phys cal manifestations but primarily a personality disorder. 
Chairman Lancer. I want to thank all the witnesses who testified 
n helping this subcommittee. We have had a wonderful time 
e we have been in this courthouse. I want to thank the authori- 
ties for letting us have this room. I think the subcommittee really 
enjoyed being here, and on behalf of the staff and myself and Senator 
Kefauver of Tenessee, Senator Hennings of Missouri, and Senator 
Hendrickson of New Jersey, I want to thank you very much. Any 
time you come to Washington, come in and see us. The subcommittee 
now stands adjourned, to be reconvened at the call of the Chair in 
Washington, D. C. 
Thereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
ill of the Chair.) 





